














‘SEE WHAT 
The Sign SAYS!" 





About REPRINTS 


OVER 200,000 IN 1950! 








That's the total of the orders we had for 
reprints of articles that appeared in THE 
SIGN last year. 

We think you'll be interested, as we were, 
in checking the figures as a guide to article 
popularity. Aside from “special orders’, 
these were the highlights: 





“INSIDE PEGLER” 





This was way up front. We had an initial 
order for 5,000 copies of the article by 
Father William Smith, S.J., as soon as the 
February issue was published. Then, when 
Mr. Pegler countered and we reaffirmed our 
stand, the demand rose. We had to re-order 
four times before we were able to fulfill 
the requests. 





“TEEN-AGE SAINT” 





The story of Saint Maria Goretti by Father 
Alfred MacConastair in the May issue was 
No. 2. It took hold right away and held its 
spot despite a challenge from: 





‘THE BABY SPACING LEGEND” 





This was No. 3—Vincent Hartnett’s devas- 
tating attack on the false facts & figures of 
the birth controllers’ propag 
for this continue. 
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RUNNERS-UP 


‘Defeat For Five Years”, Richard L. Stokes’ 
indictment of State Department failures, in 
the February issue, was a late starter and 
Dr. John R. Cavanagh’s “Psychiatry, Catholic 
Plan’ has been more and more in demand 
in recent weeks. One other deserves mention: 
our red-white-and-blue reprint of ‘The Wel- 
fare State’, our prize-winning editorial. 





EDITORIAL 
An Award to THE SIGN Magesine 
By The Freedome Foundation 





The Welfare State 











THE SIGN @ REPRINTS DESK 
SIGN BUILDING, UNION CITY, N.J. 





Next Month Is 


CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


Send for Your Material NOW! 
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We = You to Write Early to Allow Time for This Pack- 


age of the Following Special Exhibit Material to Reach You: 


@ Large Color Poster of THE SIGN, 28” wide x 914” high 
and Two Side-Panel Posters of the Slogan, “The Modern 
Magazine Catholics Prefer,” each 1214" high, 4Y,” wide. 


@ Three Copies of the January Issue for Use As Samples. 


@ Twenty-five Individual Subscription Forms. (If You Need 
More, Tell Us How Many When You Write.) 


@ A Complete Set of the New SIGN-Quiz: 10 Questionnaires, 
1 Answer Sheet. 


@ The New SIGN-Poster for the Current Issue! 


FOR ALL THIS MATERIAL, send only $1 to cover costs. 
This dollar is held as a credit for you. 


You may claim this credit later on THE FIRST SUBSCRIP- 
TION you enter, sending only $2 (instead of $3) for a 1-year 
subscription, $4 (instead of $5) for a 2-years subscription. 


On Each Additional Subscription Obtained by Bona Fide 


Church or School Groups During Catholic Press Month, 
Tue Sicn Allows a Liberal Commission until April 15th. 





Address All Inquiries To. 
THE SIGN @ Exhibit Dept. @ UNION CITY, N. J. 

















TWO BOOKS FREE. 


The 






GOT EVEN WITH GOD 


John Green Hanning’s parents, the girl he loved, even his religious superior 
suffered from his revenge and hatred. Because this strange vindictive man really 
lived, because he shocked all who knew him by becoming a Trappist, his life 
has fascinated thousands of readers as it will fascinate you — in events that change 
a hot-tempered cowboy into a silent-robed monk living in sanctity. See him become 
Brother Joachim. Watch him at table with the monks, in the chapel, in the fields, 
and closing the long days with a glorious Salve to Mary. Then you'll understand the 
“why” of a life up to a short time ago “undreamed of, unsuspected by the great noisy 


world within which it is hidden .. .” 


Your membership gift and free 
dividend book 


Both of these books are yours without 
cost as soon as you join the Catholic 
Literary Foundation. Moments With God 
comes to you as a gift just for becoming a 
member. And your first dividend, The Man 
Who Got Even With God, will reach you 
at the same time. Remember, you receive a 
free dividend book for every four books 
you buy! 

Note the high quality of these books. 


They are a fair sample of the type of” 


reading your Foundation membership will 
give you. Join this largest Catholic book 
club in America that provides material for 
better Christian living, for instruction, and 
for wholesome entertainment. 


The book club you can rely on! 


You will never find a book objectionable 
to your Catholic ideals among Foundation 
selections — and that is important to you 
today when there are so many books with 
religious-sounding titles which are opposed 
to your faith and morals. The Foundation 
* brings only the finest Catholic books on the 
market into your home. They include ex- 
cellent fiction as well as biographies of 
saints and near saints, popular psychology, 
spiritual reading . . . a well-rounded pro- 
gram of reading for Catholic families. A 
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Catholic Literary Foundation 


.-. this thoroughly Catholic book club will send you a 
beautiful combination prayer book and Missal as your mem- 
bership gift AND a fascinating book about a Trappist as your 
first free dividend as soon as you mail the coupon below! 


MOMENTS WITH GOD 
By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


Exactly the kind of prayer book you have always wanted! Now you can 


up in your life. . 


THE MAN WHO 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


grateful member writes: “I have belonged 
to the Foundation for almost three years. 
The books are far superior to any other 
book club I have ever belonged to. The 
selections are so varied that anyone would 
enjoy them.” 

There is no membership fee. You pay the 
regular publisher’s price plus 15 cents for 
postage and handling. All selections are 
moderately priced, some of them costing 
as little as $1.50. Every month you receive 
free the Forecast which tells you in advance 
about the next selection and describes other 
books which you may prefer to the current 
selection. Of course, you need not buy a 
book every month; you just agree to pur- 
chase four a year. 

The Foundation book selection commit- 
tee chooses from the lists of all publishers 
in order to bring you the best Catholic 
book currently published. In this way you 
are assured regular service in providing 
you, every month, with a fine Catholic 
book. Soon you will find that you are 
building up a splendid Catholic library in 
your home with books you are proud to 
have your family read. It’s the convenient, 
economical, and wise way. 


Send no money. Just clip the coupon 
that will bring your membership in the 
Catholic Literary Foundation and these 
two free books to you. You and your 
entire family will welcome the many hours 


have in one book all your favorite prayers and devotions as well as 120 

original prayers for special occupations and special needs that come 
- prayers to your patron saint... litanies . . 
prayers for people like widows, the victims of sin, the dis- 
couraged. Best of all MOMENTS WITH GOD, besides con- 
taining all these prayers, has the Sunday and Holy Day Masses 
— complete! Think of it, in one compact, easy-to-read book 
a missal and a prayer book! With its completeness, its 538 
pages (and less than an inch thick!), readable type, here is the 
perfect prayer book for you for every occasion. 







of pleasure and inspiration they will intro- 
duce into your home at regular intervals. 
Start your membership today! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Please enter my name as a member of 
Catholic Literary Foundation and send me the 
books listed above as my free membership gift 

at 
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Separation of Church and State 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

On October 26, 1950, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Knox T. Hutchinson, no doubt with the 
knowledge and consent of the Secretary of 
\griculture, sent a memorandum te all De- 
partment employees to invite them to par- 
ticipate in services which had been arranged 
in the Department auditorium “for their 
convenience” on occasion of the Greater 
Washington Preaching Mission held in 
Washington, D. C., from October 26th to 
November 4th. As an American citizen and 
as a taxpayer, I must protest against this 
unlawful use of public buildings for 
sectarian purposes. This is a flagrant viola- 
tion of our Constitution guaranteeing the 
separation between State and Church. 

Since these gentlemen who have been 
using public buildings for sectarian reasons 
ure the same ones who have strenuously 
opposed the use of public funds for the 
transportation of our children to confes- 
sional schools, an investigation of the situa- 
tion is in order to find out: 

1) Who applied for the use of the audi- 
torium for this rally during employees’ 
working time; 

2) Who authorized the use of the same 
auditorium for this purpose; 

3) Would the same people approve the 
use of the same auditorium for a rally of 
Catholic people as such? 

This rally could not have been more 
confessional in its character inasmuch as the 
speakers were: On October go at 12:30 P.M., 
Dr. James W. Clarke, Second Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Mo.; on November 1 at 
1 p.M., Dr. George Heaton, Myers Park 

saptist Church, Charlotte, N. C.; on No- 
vember 3 at 1 P.M., Bishop Gerard Kennedy, 
sishop Methodist Church, Portland Area, 
Portland, Oregon. 
AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEE 


Branchville, Mo. 
Bigotry 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 
[ have enjoyed Father Fergus Mac- 


donald’s summary of “Anti-Catholic Bigo- 
try in America.” 

I have experienced some of the mani- 
festations of bigotry in my native state of 
Georgia and in the East as well. It was 
my privilege to be one of the founders of 
Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia in 1916. 

| hope Father Macdonald will have the 
good fortune to visit the South some day 


2 


our 


and learn that “all the inverted and deep- 
seated bigotry” is not the monopoly of any 
one part of our land. That phrase in his 
otherwise excellent article is a_ bit 
unfortunate. 

Joun M. Harrison 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Disgruntled Reader 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Would you please stop printing stories 
which try to be ever so profound. They fail 
miserably. Take, for example, “The Bishop’s 
Waiter.” Was this story intended to make 
readers more sensitive to the trials of 
waiters? Was it supposed to convey some 
meaning or moral? Well, it accomplished 
neither purpose. Please go back to printing 
a story which is intended to please. 

The last article in “Current Fact and 
Comment” is extremely stupid. Why do you 
mention, as potential draft-dodgers, all 
those who have anything to do with psy- 
chiatry or culture? I am sure the draft 
board would not defer them as participants 
in an essential industry. And yet, you 
malign real scientists, such as nuclear 
physicists, when you just say “scientists,” 
and infer that they are no more important 


THE SIGN COVER 








This pretty little six-year-old is 
Sylvia Struic of Austria. Her par- 
ents and family were brought here 
by the National Catholic Welfare 


Conference War Relief Services. 
She and the folks are living in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





than are milkmen to the national defense. 





Bruce A. M. MCALLISTER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sign Post 


EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 

In the November issue of your magazine, 
page 32, under the title: “Fact or Fake?” you 
make the following statement: “For exam- 
ple, the alleged apparitions of a few months 
ago, claimed by a housewife in the mid- 
western part of this country, seem to be a 
case of either attempted deception or, at 
best, of self-delusion.” Would you please 
add that an amazing number of people, 
throughout the U.S. and Canada, seem to 
be victims of this co-called self-delusion. 

The pen is mightier than the sword, and 
THE SIGN Magazine carries a lot of weight; 
so before you put these alleged apparitions 
to the sword, would you please go to 
Necedah and investigate these so-called 
“alleged apparitions,” and not make a state- 
ment that many people will accept as fact, 
because THe Sicn made the statement 
based on no more than your own personal 
opinion, or someone else’s personal opinion. 

Mary PATRICIA ROBINSON 
Lima, Ohio. 


Answer on Truman 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In answer to Mrs. L. Andres, Chicago, 
Ill., November issue: 

Yes, Mr. Truman is doing a wonderful 
job for us in the U.S.A. and Europe. I take 
it Mrs. Andres has never talked to the man 
on the street in Europe. I have. So I know 
how much they appreciate the billions we 
are giving them. I consider myself a very 
decent American and of the middle class, 
but everything I get from the Truman 
party I am paying for through the nose. 
The quicker the people of America wake 
up and get the Truman party out of Wash- 
ington, the better off we all will be. Other- 
wise, we will have the soup and bread lines 
back. Only bigger than before. I don’t call 
destroying food to keep the prices up a 
wonderful thing. Shall I go on, Mrs. Andres? 

JosernH V. WiLcox 
Hartford, Conn. 


Fiction 
Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

May I express a contrary opinion to that 
of Michael Sullivan in your November 
“Letters” with regard to the Catholic Press 
Association first prize story. Since when is 
“suicide as grisly attractive to the sensitive 
young as is passion to the sensuous young?” 
As I understand it, the instinct to propagate 
the species is a natural human instinct im- 
planted by God in human nature for very 
good reasons. Therefore, temptations of this 
sort can affect any perfectly normal persons 
and for this reason stories of sex passion are 
dangerous and avoided by a good Catholic 
magazine such as THE SIGN. 

On the other hand, there certainly is no 
instinct to commit suicide. In fact, suicide 
is directly contrary to the strongest instinct 
of all, that of self-preservation. If suicide 
is found to be “attractive to the sensitive 
young” it may betoken some very serious 
lack in the society in which the “sensitive 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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ARTICLES 


The American Scene 
Un-American Slaves of the Vatican . . Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. 
Fighting Marine in Congress. . . . «. « John C. O’Brien 


The World Scene 
The Red Plot Against the Church . . Leonard J. Schweitzer 
Do We Face General War?. . . . . . « » Barbara Ward 
The Pope of Private Property. . . . ~. John F. Cronin, S.S. 
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Russia 1 


E Americans have arrived at the present 
\\ critical situation by the terrible mistakes of 

the past. Our greatest error was the con- 
viction—or “hunch’— that we could do business 
with Stalin. While he needed our help, Stalin 
fed us propaganda to increase this delusion. And 
we fell for it. 

We allowed the Red armies to march into 
the very heart of Europe and remain there. We 
permitted them to ride roughshod over the pros- 
trate forms of our allies and friends in Eastern 
Europe. We scarcely raised a voice when they 
imposed Communist regimes on Christian peo- 
ples of Western culture, when they moved whole 
populations in order to resettle the stolen lands 
with Russian Reds, when they filled concentra- 
tion camps with innocent non-Communists and 
kept prisoners of war and even civilians at forced 
labor. 

In the Far East it has been the same dreary 
story. We made a wholly unnecessary bargain 
with Stalin to bring him into the war against 
japan, and in doing it we sold the Chinese 
people down the river. And then we compounded 
our stupidity and malice by failing our friend 
and ally, Chiang Kai-shek. And, as in Europe, 
the birds have come home to roost. Today China 
is dominated by those whom our Lattimores 
considered to be “agrarian reformers” but whom 
Stalin has found Communist enough to do his 
dirty work of killing American boys in Korea. 

Our leaders have been at fault, but the rest 
of us have not been innocent. While half the 
world was slaving to gird itself for war against 
us, we “sat down to eat and drink and rose up 
to play.” We watched the fluctuations of the 
stock market and bemoaned the rising cost of 
living. We fought Tong and wordy battles over 
conference tables and on the picket lines over 
demands for more pay and less work. We reveled 
in the modern gadgets for comfort, convenience, 
and luxury that were pouring from the assembly 
lines in place of the weapons of war that had 
been using up our raw materials and our pro- 
duction facilities. We drifted along in a never- 
never land of dreams and wishful thinking, a 
fool’s paradise insulated from the frightful reali- 
ties of the world in which we live. 





the Enemy 


We can’t undo the errors of the past. We re- 
call them only to point out that they have left 
us in a critical situation, that the urgency is 
desperate that we now adopt intelligent and 
practical policies that meet the needs of the 
moment. 

Above all, we must keep clearly in our minds 
that Soviet Russia is the enemy. Her satellites 
in Europe and Asia are acting under her di- 
rection and are supplied by her with matériel, 
technical assistance, and military advisers. In 
every step they take they are but the cat’s-paws 
of the vicious and scheming men of the Kremlin. 

Soviet strategy is evident. Russia wants to bog 
down and dissipate Western military might on 
the fringes of her satellite empire. She wants the 
U. S. involved in Korea, Manchuria, and then in 
the hopeless task of conquering China. She hopes 
to keep the British busy in Malaya and the. 
French in Indo-China, and all of us in further 
ventures she will devise for us in Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East. After years of exhausting 
and probably fruitless fighting, the Western 
powers would be so weak militarily and eco- 


nomically that they would be a pushover for the 
Reds. 


would be suicidal for us to go to war with 

Russia’s expendable satellites rather than 
with Russia herself. If we must strike, let us 
strike at the heart rather than at the extremities. 
We should make it clear to the Kremlin that if a 
choice is forced on us we have already made our 
decision. 

In the meantime we should be prepared to 
forget our much-vaunted American standard of 
living. Whatever the immediate outcome of the 
present world situation, we are faced with the 
necessity of rearming on so vast a scale that it 
will require all our energies and resources for 
several years at least and perhaps for decades. 


J wouia wants war, but if we must choose, it 


Tl Ceaph Reront B 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





Acme 
Gordon Dean, left, Chairman of Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion, reports that A-bomb production is expanding.—A 
fearful weapon to expand, but only way to deter the Reds. 





International 
As we begin another year, let’s sincerely thank God for 
His many blessings. The mother and children starving in 
the streets of India are much less fortunate than we. 


January, 1951 


Had the atom bomb itself been dropped on the banks of the 
Yalu, the consternation could scarcely have been worse than 
it was when Mr. Truman asserted last month that we would 
use the bomb if necessary to 
obtain victory in Korea. Since 
then much has been said about 
the folly and the immorality 
of atomic war. Appeals to a 
Christian sense of civilized decency have been made, even 
pleas to rise above a barbaric code of conduct based solely on 
military expediency. The peculiar aspect of the whole debate 
is that no Christian has argued the cause of a peaceful Christ, 
no minister of the Gospel has been so eloquent in condemn- 
ing the brutality of modern warfare as have been Communists 
and their fronts in their indictment of the atomic bomb. 

The world is indeed a topsy-turvy world. Communists in- 
sisting on Christian morality for the outlawing of atomic 
weapons is just about as ridiculous as the spectacle of the 
gentlemen at Lake Success politely asking the emissaries of 
Red China if their intentions are peaceful the while their 
troops engage in a systematic slaughter of United Nations, 
which means mostly American, troops. To find even Catholic 
thinkers abetting the drive to condemn the use of the atom 
bomb—the sole remaining barrier to Russia’s engulfing the 
world, incidentally—is to compound the confusion. 

Brig. General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines has 
made a most pertinent observation, one that should help to 
dispel some of the confusion. He pointed out that the de- 
cision to use the atomic bomb must be based on three factors 
—moral, military, and political. Each of these factors must 
be kept separate in order to give a correct answer to the 
question: Should we use the atom bomb? 

The wisdom of dropping the bomb in Asia again may be 
highly questionable. It may unite all the millions of Asia 
in a mighty anti-American hate that will not be easily erased. 
This is a political factor to be considered, as India never 
tires of pointing out. It is not a military problem nor 
yet a moral problem. 

Again, common sense may recommend that we tease dis- 
sipating our manpower and our matériel in minor wars with 
Russian puppet nations whenever Stalin pulls the string. 
A man or a nation can be made to bleed to death from minor 
wounds that are not allowed to heal. It may be that the 
free world, counting its resources, measuring the certain 
threat of enslavement, and growing weary of trying to do 
business with Satan, will tear aside all tissues of hypocrisy 
and decide to go to the heart of the matter. It may be that 
the only way to stop war is to atom bomb the Kremlin itself 
on the principle that when the heart of an octopus is pierced 
the tentacles relax and die. It may be that until this is done 
all the battles brewing or being fought all over the world add 
up to one great Operation Rathole. But this is a military 
problem, and as such should not be scrambled with the 
political and moral factors. 

The moral factor goes much deeper, for morality has to 


On Using the 
Atemic Bomb 
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International 
Gls fighting the Reds and weather in Korea were as happy 
1s kids at Christmas when these warm shoes were issued. 


sesides material help, they need spiritual aid of prayers. 

























































































Aeme 
mother and son weep bitterly as he is arraigned for 
nurder of another boy in a Brooklyn gang war—Victims 


f the unnatural life of the big city. A problem for all. 


















































































Harris & Ewing 
secy. of Treasury, John Snyder, urged an excess profits 
lax on corporations. Our defense needs are tremendous— 
vhy should big industry wax fat on building this defense? 

















do with ends and means under the aspect of whether they do 
or do not conform with God's eternal law. Because some ends 
are so precious—the right to be free, for example, or the 
right to worship God—in order to preserve or attain them 
recourse may be had to war after all peaceful endeavors 
have failed. As the Holy Father put it in his Christmas 
message of 1948: “A people menaced by, or already victims of, 
unjust aggression, if it desires to think and to act in a 
Christian manner, cannot remain in passive indifference.” 

As to the means that may be used in conducting warfare, 
the moral objections to the atom bomb are based on its an- 
nihilative powers of destruction. As a matter of fact, this 
poses no difficulty in regard to military targets, such as a 
troop concentration, an ammunition dump, or railroad 
marshaling yards. Whether bullets, a blockbuster, or an atom 
bomb does the job makes no essential difference. 

The problem has to do with noncombatants, the innocent, 
who may be destroyed together with the military objective. 
It is contended that so enormous is the destruction that no 
military target can outweigh in importance the unintended 
harm done to the innocent. This seems to have been the 
case at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where no, even generic 
warning was given that such an attack was impending, and 
consequently thousands of unsuspecting noncombatants were 
immolated. But such need not have been the case, and this 
is to the eternal shame of America. 

In judging the morality of the use of the atom bomb, there 
is no question of a direct and intended attack on’a civilian 
population. This is forbidden by divine law, no matter the 
weapon. The point here is that there can be a military target 
of such tremendous importance that to knock it out the 
indirect and unintended destruction of civilians can be 
tolerated as an undesired concomitant effect necessarily 
bound up with the military objective. To balance such evil, 
the objective must be of supreme importance. Obviously, 
there are such objectives. For example, in a war with Russia 
the wiping out of the Politburo high command. 

No one in his right mind either wants or urges atomic 
warfare. But those who would outlaw all use of the atom 
bomb on the grounds that any use is immoral are doing a 
disservice to the nation by spreading their own confusion 
to others. The moral use of the atom bomb is clear. It is the 
political and military use that needs clarification. And this 
is the work of prudence, which God grant our leaders may be 
endowed with. With clear consciences may they prudently 
weigh the counsels of appeasement that come from a Europe 
selfishly clamoring for American protection the while Asia 
is surrendered to the maw of Moscow. And with a clear 
conscience may they proceed to a just judgment on the use 
of the atom bomb. 


In these pages of Tue Sicn recurrently comment is made on 
the need of inaugurating in the U.S. the industry councils 
along the generic pattern outlined by Pope Pius XI and 
urged by Pope Pius XII. We 
have lamented the fact that 
about the only reception to 
any such counsels and observa- 
tions has been apathy. Big 
doses of apathy. This month it is with pleasure that we com- 
ment on a new organization just founded, Industry Council 
Association, Inc. The basic purpose of this organization is 
to bring labor, management, and the public into councils 
of co-operation in each industry on local, regional, and -na- 
tional levels. Monsignor John P. Boland of Buffalo, member 
of the New York State Board of Mediation, is the president 
of this new association. 

With the new session of Congress this January the drive 
is on again for Government to settle labor-management dis 
putes, preferably by the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act or 
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secondarily by its amendment. The point of the Industry 
Council Association is to keep Government intervention at 
a minimum, to work out the problems of both labor and 
management by a joint consideration of their common 
problems, with public members participating and protecting 
the interests of the public at large. This is certainly the right 
track to follow in the pursuit of industrial peace. In the 
founding of this new association we have, perhaps, the germ 
of a beginning of the industry council concept in American 
economic life. We urge all Catholic unionists and Catholic 
employers to contact this new organization. It is nonde- 
nominational. It is nonprofit. But it is of immense potential 
value in blazing a trail to industrial peace in America. 


From the scrambled chunks of the chaotic present we can 
put together at least one piece of sure-fire prophecy. The year 
1951 is going to be the most critical in the political history 
of the world up to now. Not 
particularly because vital mil- 
itary contests will be won or 
lost, but because the most 
elaborate apparatus for peace 
and international security ever devised will be tested. 

Before this, the world has faced war and conquest as in- 
tense—if not as extensive—as any we can expect. But it has 
never before invented an insulator against war, tuned it 
up to its peak, and then sat back to watch the gadget being 
put to the proof. The League of Nations expired long before 
World War II. What was left of it at Geneva in 1939 was 
simply an apologetic ghost gliding bashfully through the 
shadows of two decades. 

But the United Nations, the League’s more pretentious 
successor, is currently on the scene in its characteristic state 
of health—not necessarily robust. 

We wish it luck. May it find the spirit and the diplomatic 
resource to cure the accumulated aches of an ailing world and 
make the new year a happy one for all our friends. 


1951—Year Of 
The Showdown 


General MacArthur’s is a hard lot. While he is figuring 
desperately how to chase the Communist invaders of Korea 
back to where they came from, members of the United 
Nations begin to talk about a 
buffer state. And where is this 
buffer state to be? In Man- 
churia, the land of the in- 
vaders? Oh, no. In Korea, the 
land that had the effrontery to be invaded. 

With armament and men streaming across the Yalu River 
from Manchurian bases to engage the general’s meager 
troops, the United Nations issues them a safe conduct as far 
as the border. Manchuria must not be bombed. The military 
mills which feed the invasion must be allowed to grind out 
destruction undisturbed. 

This is a strange defense pattern which the United Nations 
is following. Very lofty. But terribly hard on General Mac- 
Arthur—in fact, hard on everybody but the enemy. 

It consists in making sure that we do not fight the enemy 
on even terms. 

If he gouges, we will meticulously adhere to the Marquis 
of Queensberry. If he uses a gun, we will fight with our fists. 
When he rolls out a tank, we will reluctantly grab a rifle. 

The psychology behind this suicidal gallantry is that we 
might threaten the peace of the world if we effectively de- 
fended ourselves according to the rightful terms of inter- 
national law. So we must get up on a trapeze where we can 
lean over further backward. 

In the circumstances, here is what we would do if we were 
Joseph Stalin. 

We would send the whole Russian air force to bomb the 
Korean ports which the United Nations’ troops are using as 
supply bases. We would bomb and torpedo all United 
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Acme photos 
Red China’s delegates arrive at U.N. to accuse U.S. of 
aggression in Vishinsky and Malik fashion and imitation. 
Too bad U.S. had to be the stage for this huge farce. 





























































































Tito is in a dangerous spot with Yugoslavia almost sur- 
rounded by enemy guns. With fingers crossed we help 
him. With a Communist double cross, he may repay us. 










































































When Gen. Chennault, above with wife, warned of the 
dangers of our China policy, Dean Acheson was as deaf as 
the man who would not listen. Now we must pay. 
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The “Commandos of Christ” is the name given to the seven- 
teen priests in Paris who work in factories to win back 
the laboring man to the Church. Above in work clothes... 





. Then in priestly vestments one of the Fathers offers 
Mass in the kitchen of one of the workmen. Others who 
have returned to the faith attend, Then he returns .. . 





Religions News Service photos 

. To his own humble flat where he recites the Divine 
Office, studies, administers the sacraments, and instructs 
converts. The good Shepherd is now at the factory lathe. 





Nations’ ships which presume to cruise in Korean waters. 

Then we would let the Chinese and Korean Commies mop 
up the U.N. forces at their leisure. Being Joseph Stalin, we 
would have no sentimental reluctance about this. 

Hopping across Bering Strait and the Aleutians, we would 
invade Alaska and other areas of the American West Coast. 
We would drive across the continent to about Chicago, and 
then settle for a buffer state running from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific. 

In the meantime, of course, we would have used the 
A-bomb on the large East Coast cities, Boston, Bridgeport, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Why not? Remember the pattern. When we used the 
A-bomb on New York, the U.N. would begin to debate 
whether they should endanger world peace by using block- 
busters on the Soviet invaders in Chicago. 

About Vladivostok and Moscow? No need to worry. The 
United Nations will not bomb invaders’ bases. They only 
bomb cities that they themselves are trying to defend. 

But, being Joseph Stalin, we would have only a crude idea 
of the lengths to which United Nations’ chivalry might go. 

Up to now, they have only limited MacArthur’s authority 
to bomb and pursue the enemy. But if he again threatens to 
be successful in his defense of Korea, they might find it 
necessary to go further, perhaps perform a lobotomy on him— 
the brain operation which is done on certain psychopathic 
cases—to dull his cerebral reactions, re-establish the correct 
ratio of advantage to the enemy, and keep the good General 
from disturbing the peace by gaining a victory. 


The people of the United States are fighting to save their 
skin. But they have not been selfish about it. They have 
paid a lot both in cash and battle casualties to save the 
pelt of the rest of the free 
world. Lately, however, our 
methods have been progressive- 
ly challenged by some of the 
beneficiaries. Notably, Britain, 
France, and a sizable segment of the United Nations. 

That these nations differ with us, criticize us, and refuse 
to go along with us is a fact of considerable importance. 

But what is more important for us is to know why. We 
don’t mean that it is important for us to be given a reason, 
but that it is vital for us to know the real reason. 

If the real reason is that Britain has money interests in 
China which dominate her foreign policy, or that the present 
Labor Government is experimenting with a socialism which 
is more warm and cuddly toward Russia than toward us, we 
should know about it. 

If France is wretchedly demoralized—not only afraid to 
join the free world in a fight against the Soviet, but afraid 
even to seem to want to be strong lest the Soviet consider 
it an unfriendly act—somebody should tell us. 

If voting pluralities in the United Nations are regulated 
by antiwar hysteria and not by conviction as to the merit 
of security measures, we should know that too. 

Britain may be perfectly willing to betray her own citizens 
by arming the international bandits who are killing her 
soldiers in Korea. That would be a-crime—a kind of political 
infanticide. Britain, however, is free to commit the crime. 
But we must not be permitted to suspect that the crime is 
a virtue, and be edified into copying it. 

France may be satisfied to bear the humiliation of seeing 
a sick French political leader bundled into a Russian plane 
and taken off to Russia for convalescence and a briefing in 
how to sabotage his country. But France should not get away 
with the pretense that such liberality is smart statesmanship. 

If the Soviet has frightened or bribed a troupe of so-called 
“free nations” into acting like trained seals, our duty is to 
pity them—yes. But we must know what is going on. Other- 
wise we might be tricked into the act as one of the seals. 


Confidentially, 
What’s Up? 
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A member of the democratic 
underground risked his life to 
obtain the following secret 


report on the 


LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 


HE building at 7 Machova Street in 

the ancient city of Prague bears few 
external marks of the great changes 
which have taken place in Czecho- 
Slovakia following the Communist revo- 
lution of February, 1948. Like every- 
thing which comes under the blighting 
control of Communism, the building 
has grown shabby and the surrounding 
grounds show signs of neglect. 

But if the external appearance of 7 
Machova Street has not changed much, 
that is more than overbalanced by the 
transformation in the activities which 
take place there. Two years ago, a 
Catholic charitable organization occu- 
pied the building. Old people, without 
homes of their own or financial means, 
lived there in peaceful contentment, 
under the care of kindly priests and 
cheerful Sisters who were carrying out 
the mission that God had given them to 
watch after those no longer able to care 
for themselves. 

Today, 7 Machova Street is desecrated 
by the presence of godless Communist 
commissars, cruel and ruthless men 
whose ambition it is to blight the Chris- 
tian faith in Czecho-Slovakia, overthrow 
the churches, and exterminate the clergy- 
men of all denominations. The building 
was confiscated by the Reds and is now 
headquarters of the State Ministry for 
Church Affairs, headed by the notorious 
turncoat, Zdenek Fierlinger, one of the 
coterie of evil men who overthrew 
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“One may smile, and smile, and be a villain” 
Triple traitor, Zdenek Fierlinger, Czecho-Slovak Church Minister 


Czecho-Slovakia’s democratic government 
almost three years ago. 

The rooms which were once a haven 
for the homeless have been converted 
into offices for the Red officials who have 
been entrusted by Moscow with the task 
of liquidating the Catholic Church. The 
upper floors of the building have been 
transformed into class and lecture rooms, 
where the dregs of the underworld are 
taught the most efficient methods for 
driving the spirit of Christ from the 
land and for persecuting His most de- 
voted followers. 

Secret police and Red militiamen now 
swarm the corridors of 7 Machova Street. 
Nevertheless, taking his life into his 
hands, this past June, a young member 
of the now-suppressed Catholic Youth 
Movement walked right into the build- 
ing, past the guards, and presented a let- 
ter of introduction to one of the Com- 
munist officials. The letter introduced 
the young man as a rising young Party 
member from a distant town who had 
come to Prague for training in anti- 
religious work. In reality, of course, the 


young man was a member of the demo- 
cratic underground resistance movement. 
He had been sent to penetrate the 
citadel of Communist godlessness in or- 
der that a full report on Red ruthiess- 
ness could be sent abroad. 

For the present, this brave young 
man must remain anonymous because 
mention of his name can help the Com- 
munists find and exterminate his com- 
rades in the resistance movement. But 
the report he made on the unscrupulous 
plans being hatched at 7 Machova Street 
has just reached the colony of Czecho- 
Slovak exiles in this country. 

The report bears an urgent message 
for the entire world, because it strips off 
the mask from Communism’s hypocrisy 
and lies and reveals, in the very words of 
one of the highest Czech Reds, the fate 
planned for the Catholic Church. 

The rest of this article is devoted to 
those ominous words as the young re- 
sistance fighter took them down. 

“Our primary goal is not to crush re- 
ligion immediately. For the time being, 
we must transform the Church in such a 





way that it will become a suitable instru- 
ment in our favor and for our purposes. 
On the other hand, we must rob the 
Church of the strength and _ vitality 
which can lengthen its life.” 

The man who spoke these words at 7 
Machova Street last June is Zdenek Fier- 
linger, a triple traitor. During the war, 
as Czech Ambassador to Moscow, he 
betrayed the government and people to 
whom he had sworn allegiance by secret- 
ly negotiating with Stalin for the future 
communization of his country. 

After the war, as leader of the Czech 
Socialists, Fierlinger sold his party and 
his followers to the Reds in exchange 
for a high post in the Communist gov- 
ernment set up after the Communist 
revolution of February, 1948. 

Today, although he calls himself a 
Catholic, he is the willing chairman of 
the Communist commission for the liqui- 
dation of the Church in Czecho-Slovakia. 

How do Fierlinger and his henchmen 
propose to carry out their plan? 

“First we shall weaken the Church’s 
constitutional and legal organization, 
eliminate the influence of the Catholic 
hierarchy, and infiltrate into the Church 
with elements which will gradually crush 
its social importance. This means we 
shall create an open break between the 
clergy and the bishops, and at the same 
time we shall separate the people from 
the clergy. This last is perhaps the most 
important job. It requires shrewd tactics 
ind continuous work.” 

There, in the words of a leading Com- 
munist, is the Red blueprint for the de- 
struction of Catholicism. There is the 
explanation for the seemingly senseless 
chain of mock trials in which Czech 
bishops, abbots, and priests are pro- 
nounced guilty of fantastic accusations. 

The ultimate ambition of the Czech 
Communists, like their fellows in Po- 
land, Hungary, and the other countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, is to do away 
with religion completely. They know 
that as long as the suffering people of 
Eastern Europe retain their spiritual 
heritage, Communism cannot triumph. 


COMMUNISM is to survive, the 
Catholic Church must be destroyed. 
But Communists also know that the peo- 
ple of Eastern Europe do not take their 
religious beliefs lightly. The Reds would 
be inviting disaster if they were to un- 
dertake an.open and wholesale liquida- 
tion of the Church and its clergy. 

“To fight religion directly is not suit- 
able,” Fierlinger declared, “especially 
not here in Czecho-Slovakia where we 
are watched by the outside world. We 
have to judge the situation realistically. 
We must realize that 80 per cent of our 
people are still believers. Under such 
circumstances an open fight would only 
alienate the masses of believers. And 
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thus the churches would be even better 
attended. 

“Then, too,” he added, “we need the 
believers to help us carry out our plans 
for reconstruction. In this process the 
priests can be very useful to us by en- 
couraging the people to work. They can 
help us to realize our plans for socializa- 
tion. 

“Remember that Moravia and Slo- 
vakia are almost entirely Catholic. There 
are a large number of Catholics in our 
other provinces. Once we have made 
use of the Church and the priests, we 
can then easily alienate the people from 
the Church by scientific methods. Then 
we shall succeed in liquidating all re- 
ligion.” 

This statement by Fierlinger is at 
once a tribute to the status of the Church 
among the people of Czecho-Slovakia 
and a dire warning of the grim prospect 
ahead for Catholicism. 

So far, it is estimated, about 25 per 
cent of the Czech clergy are in prison or 
concentration camps. The Czech bishops 
are all confined to their residences and 
forbidden to communicate with their 
clergy or their people. The lower clergy 
are surrounded ‘by secret police spies 
who watch their every move. And, Fier- 
linger says, the Communists are not yet 
“fighting religion directly”! 

As these lines are written, Bishop 
Stanislav Vela and eight other priests 
are on trial before a Red drumhead 
court. The Communists have announced 
to the world that they have “confessed” 
to a long catalog of notorious crimes— 
crimes which every reasonable man 
knows that they did not, indeed could 
not, commit. Like Cardinal Mindszenty 
in Hungary, these faithful priests are 
doomed to martyrdom. 

In the climax soon to come in Czecho- 
Slovakia, it will be Archbishop Josef 
Beran’s turn to suffer. The Czech un- 
derground has learned that the Primate 
is destined to go on trial shortly on the 
false charge that he conspired with His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, to overthrow 
the Czech Republic. 

“In our work we must never get tired 
of propaganda,” Fierlinger told the se- 
cret representative of the Czech resist- 
ance forces. “Our propaganda must 
maintain an offensive character, and we 
must never stop. By such means we 
shall quickly change the people’s opin- 
ion. Our most difficult problem will be 
with the educated people, who under- 
stand the connection between cause and 
effect. 

“But even here we must not stop and 
we must not lose our patience. Some of 





our comrades do not recognize the ne- 
cessity for patience, but their tactics 
could not possibly have the same effec- 
tiveness.” 

The Reds must even “learn patience 
from the Church,” Fierlinger continued. 
“It is necessary to look at the problem 
from its world importance. Imagine the 
effect of a photograph of priests and 
Communist officials together on some 
state occasion. Think of how Catholics 
in the West would take it. Such evi- 
dence would create in the West the im- 
pression that Communism is not against 
religion. Our revolution is a worldly 
affair, and we must always look at it 
from this point of view.” 


IERLINGER certainly should know 

of what his own revolution consists, 
but there is no longer any excuse, after 
reading these cynical words from his own 
lips, for anyone in the West to be taken 
in by Red propaganda. 

But listen to Fierlinger again as he 
explains the goal the Communists have 
in mind and the methods they are going 
to use to attain that goal. 

“Our main task is to crush the strength 
of the Catholic hierarchy and suppress 
its influence. This is a task we shall not 
accomplish with our gloves on. We must 
deal ruthlessly with the hierarchy by 
placing it in such a position that it will 
liquidate itself. It is of primary im- 
portance to discredit the hierarchy in 
the eyes of the lower clergy and also in 
the eyes of Catholic believers. A bishop 
who loses the trust and esteem of the 
nation will not retain influence over 
believers. 

“That is why we had to stop Arch- 
bishop Beran in 1949. The Archbishop 
had influence over the people. He open- 
ly criticized the Government for failing 
to provide sufficient clothing and food 
for the people. The hierarchy is and 
always will be a partner of world reac- 
tion.” 

Now the plot becomes even clearer. If 
a bishop is distressed because his flock 
is suffering from cold and hunger, then 
he is a capitalist reactionary in the Com- 
munist book of definitions. Such “reac- 
tionary” bishops cannot be allowed to 
communicate with the lower clergy, the 
Communists feel, because they may en- 
courage the parish priests to show a 
similar feeling of sorrow when their 
people are in rags and starving. 

So, Fierlinger declares, ‘“‘we must build 
a barrier and a difference” between the 
bishops and the clergy. The Communists 
think they have done this by confining 
the bishops to their residences, by con- 
fiscating all Church property, and by 
placing the parish priests on salaries 
paid by the State. 

But reports from the Underground 
say that the great majority of the clergy 
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are completely obedient to the Czech 
bishops. Only a tiny handful, composed 
of renegades who long ago deserted their 
churches for the political arena under 
Red auspices, are not in sympathy with 
the bishops’ position. 

Fierlinger himself admits that the task 
the Communists have set for themselves 
is a heavy one, when he adds: “At all 
costs we have to penetrate the organic 
structure of the Church in order to split 
up internal co-operation within the 
Church’s organization.” 

Thus far Fierlinger has been talking 
solely of the Communist battle against 
the Church and its priests. But he has 
plans to strangle the religious beliefs of 
the Catholic faithful also. “It is essential 
to control all spiritual teaching and ex- 
ercises and forbid them if necessary. It 
is essential to control and secure a com- 
plete file on all believers who go to 
church. We shall also have to watch all 
religious teachers. No one is to be al- 
lowed to teach religion without the 
prior consent of the state.” 

In June, 1949, the Czech Communists 
created a phony Catholic Action organi- 
zation under Red leaders and staffed by 
Communist functionaries. The name was 
chosen purposely to confuse Catholic 
believers. The leaders of the real Cath- 
olic Action, a priest and a layman in 
each diocese, were arrested and sent to 
concentration camps. But, and this is an 
amazing admission, Fierlinger explained 
that the Red Catholic Action “has not 
fulfilled its mission. It does not attract 
the masses, and the leaders are not up 
to their jobs. We must take the necessary 
steps to create a new program and secure 
the allegiance of the masses. 

“We must have a local group of the 
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Archbishop Beran of Prague. Is he the next vict 


Catholic Action in every vicarage. The 
leading positions should be given to the 
employees of the Church: organists, 
caretakers, bell-ringers, and domestic 
servants. First it is necessary to separate 
these people from the priests. Such per- 
sons can supply us with valuable infor- 
mation about the clergy. But we should 
not have too much confidence in these 
people, and in time to come we shall 
transfer them all to the forced labor 
camps.” 

There is typical Communist chicanery 
coming to the surface. First the Reds 
corrupt simple people and turn them 
into spies. Then, when their task is 
completed and they are no longer use- 
ful, the Reds convert them into slaves. 

“In any case,” Fierlinger adds, “the 
priests must be surrounded by our peo- 
ple. These people must learn the weak- 
ness and strength of each priest, his 
hobbies—in a word, all about him. 

“Not even the Catholic confession 
must elude our control and attention. 
In this respect you will receive further 
instructions.” 

These further instructions, the Czech 
Underground reports, are simple but 
devilish. Communists are instructed to 
attend confession and to tell the priest 
that they have decided to quit the Party 
Then the Reds are ordered to note 
what comment the priest made. If he 
says anything which could be construed 
as criticism of the Government, he is 
to be denounced to the Secret Police. 

Even while carrying out these long- 
range assaults against Catholicism, Fier- 
linger points out, the Communists must 
not neglect to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities to reduce the number of 
churches. ““The number of vicarages 
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must be reduced. In areas where there 
are few Catholics, the vicarages will be 
closed. In such a case the church build- 
ing will be placed at the disposal of an- 
other denomination.” 

Here the Communists are capitalizing 
on the well-known fact that while Com- 
munism is the enemy of all religion, the 
Catholic Church is bearing the brunt of 
the Marxist attack. In Czecho-Slovakia, 
as elsewhere in Eastern Europe, it is un- 
fortunate but true that some other 
churches have given up the battle and 
surrendered abjectly to the Reds. 

In deciding to what denomination a 
closed Catholic church will be given 
“the Churches which will have _pref- 
erence are the Czech Orthodox, because 
it is oriented toward socialism, and the 
Czecho-Slovak Church, because it is 
adaptable to anything. Whenever the 
number of followers of these Churches 
increases, the Catholic churches will be 
evenly divided between them.” 


ERE Fierlinger concluded his brief- 

ing of the man he thought was a 
comrade. But the young man from the 
Czech Underground asked the Minister 
for Church Affairs if he would answer a 
few questions. Fierlinger graciously as- 
sented. 

Here are two of the questions and 
answers. 

Q. “When does the State expect to 
finish liquidating the Catholic Church?” 

A. “The Catholic Church must be 
liquidated within three years [from 
June, 1950]. This does not mean that 
there will be no believers left, but by 
that time the Church organization and 
basic structure must be completely split 
up, the Church without influence and 
without ties to Rome, and all the priests 
separated from the hierarchy.” 

Q. “How will the Communists split 
the people and the clergy?” 

A. “It will be necessary to initiate, 
even create, activity in order to achieve 
this split. Eventually people will be for- 
bidden to go to church.” 

These are the plans the Communists 
have in mind for the Catholic Church 
and its adherents in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Undoubtedly, the same fate is reserved 
for Catholicism in the other countries 
of satellite Europe under Red domina- 
tion. 

Whether these plans will work out, as 
the Communists intend, is another mat- 
ter. The report on which this article is 
based was sent to this country by a mem- 
ber of the Czech hierarchy who recently 
slipped across the border to Western 
Germany. He says, in his covering letter: 
“For two thousand years the Church has 
stood firm while other men, like the 
Communists, sought to destroy her. The 
Church still stands, but where are those 
men today?” 
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Soldiers of the Soviet Union. 
Instead of demobilizing, the 
Reds have maintained and in- 
creased their military forces 















































BARBARA WARD, brilliant Catholic writer, 
recently resigned as foreign affairs editor 
of the London Economist to marry. The pres- 
ent article will be a chapter in her book, 
Policy for the West, to be published in 
Janyary by W. W. Norton & Co. 
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VER since modern Communism ap- 

peared on man’s horizon—a hun- 
dred years ago in Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto—it has been the fundamental 
belief of Communists that their system 
would either conquer or destroy the 
world. The rising power of the workers 
represented by Marxist Communism 
would supersede the rule of the bour- 
geoisie embodied in capitalism. Or else 
the struggle between them would lead 
to “the common ruin of the contending 
classes.” 

Since that prophecy was made, no real 
change has occurred in strict Marxist 
thinking. Lenin believed in the inevita- 
bility of imperialist war which would 
destroy the capitalist states and liberate 
the colonial peoples. Trotsky foresaw a 
“permanent revolution” by which Com- 
munism, first triumphant in Russia, 
would spread to the whole world. Stalin, 
preaching “socialism in one country” 
may seem an exception, but the differ- 
ence is only one of emphasis and tim- 
ing. He preached socialism in oné coun- 
try when the outside world seemed 
unripe for further Communist experi- 
ments. Whenever a measure of stability 
reappeared in non-Communist lands, 
Stalin was content to speak of the pos- 
sibilities of the “peaceful coexistence” of 
the two systems. But the “peaceful co- 
existence” was only the degree of tol- 
erance a cat offers a mouse when it has 
temporarily vanished down its hole. 
When instability and disorder reappear, 
Communist revolutionary pressure reap- 
pears with it. When the mouse ventures 
out again, the paw descends. The under- 
lying determination to eat the mouse is 
absolutely unchanging. 

How, then, can we keep the peace? 
The Soviet Union makes no secret of its 
hostility. On the contrary, the language 
it uses to express its views of the West 
has the ring of paranoic mania. 

This analysis of American policy 
after Korea was broadcast over Moscow 
radio: “In what way,” (asks Pravda), 
“is President Truman, that sanctimo- 
nious hypocrite, perpetrator of so many 
bloody deeds in all corners of the earth 
in postwar years, instigator of murderers, 
traitors, and marauders, today’s mur- 
derer of Korean women and children, 
better than the mad Fuehrer? . . . Tru- 
man, bustling like a haberdashery shop- 
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keeper, scribbling envenomed, man-hat- 
ing epistles, whispering undercover with 
the professional butchers, the Bradleys, 
MacArthurs, and other Forrestals; sign- 
ing the order for intervention in Korea 
with an ominously scratching pen—such 
is the unseemly, disgust-provoking spec- 
tacle of the world of imperialist gang- 
sters in the grip of violent insanity.” 

Nor is there much doubt of the scale 
of Russia’s military preparedness nor of 
the share of her resources devoted to 
weapons of war. Moreover, this state 
which predicts its own world triumph 
and is forging at least some of the 
means necessary to victory is ruled 
by the most absolute dictatorship known 
to history, and history itself is our warn- 
ing that of all types of government it 
is absolute dictatorship that most easily 
takes the plunge into war. 

The reasons are obvious enough. The 
distaste for war felt by ordinary men 
and women, is, as the Communists 
shrewdly judge in their peace campaigns, 
almost infinite. No democratic govern- 
ment can plan aggression or secure the 
military supplies necessary to carry it 
out. Its proceedings, carried on in the 
full light of public discussion, insure 
that far from planning war, it is nor- 
mally unready even to fight the wars 
thrust on it by others. 

Dictators work and strike in the dark. 
Public opinion is told only of the men- 
acing hostility of the outside world and 
lashed into moods of fear and self- 
defense. Since access to most other 
sources of information is denied to the 
dictator’s subjects—Russians may not 
travel and now a complete network of 
jamming stations prevents even the mod- 
est echo of a Western word to cross the 
Soviet frontiers—the national mood be- 
comes an instrument upon which the dic- 
tator can play at will. Armaments can 
be piled up against the imagined ring 
of encirclement. Aggression can_ be 
launched in the guise of self-defense. 

There is another even more sinister 
aspect of dictatorial rule which, in his- 
tory, has led again and again to external 
adventures. If all criticism and opposi- 
tion are silenced at home, there remains 
no domestic scapegoat for the evils and 
irritations inseparable from any form of 
government, but always aggravated in 
the illegal police state. A cartoon of the 
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thirties showed Hitler face to face with 
the Father of Lies. Around them lay the 
massacred bodies of Hitler’s opponents— 
liberals, socialists, Catholics, Lutherans, 
Jews—and the Devil said sardonically to 
the Fuehrer: ‘Take care, little man, 
soon there will be no one left to blame 
but you.” When this stage is reached, 
the temptation to find the scapegoat 
abroad—in the hostility of a neighbor, in 
the threat of encirclement—is over- 
whelming. Can we assume that Stalin, 
who has liquidated more “scapegoats” 
than most dictators, is entirely immune? 

And is he, for all his experience, 
equally immune to the other bane of 
dictators—the desire to see all accom- 
plished within their single span? He is 
an old man. In the last ten years, the 
Soviet scramble for control and territory 
has grown much more intense. Is it sim- 
ply that Hitler’s war gave Stalin un- 
rivaled opportunities for extending his 
dominion? Or has he begun to be, after 
all, “an old man in a hurry’? 

These are some of the disturbing re- 
flections that come to mind as soon as 
one asks whether the Soviet Union seeks 
to precipitate a general war. But it is 
not the whole story and happily there 
are as Many pointers to a more cautious 
state of mind in the Kremlin. In the first 
place, we should not underestimate the 
effectiveness of the sheer horrors of mod- 
ern war as a strong discouragement to 
would-be aggressors. Mr. Churchill has 
frequently pointed to the likelihood of 
the terrors of modern warfare acting as 
a deterrent to aggression, and behind 
them loom the unknown horrors—the 
lingering deaths left by radioactivity, the 
monstrosities known to biological war- 
fare, the destruction of man and soil 
that may be, as far as the scientists can 
see, permanent. 


HE Russian people and their rulers 

are not ignorant of these things. On 
the contrary, no people in the last war 
had to withstand so savage an attack or 
so long an agony. To risk similar hor- 
rors within five years of the last great 
blood-letting seems beyond the bounds 
of reason. Even if pity does not hold 
back the Soviet leaders, surely a realistic 
calculation of their available manpower 
and the possible degree of popular en- 
durance should have some effect. 
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But, it may be argued, calculations of 
this sort would not have held back 
Hitler. Of this, however, we cannot be 
sure. Hitler was not made to face the 
certainty of general war until it was too 
late. But even if it were so, even if we 
could prove that no fear of the con- 
sequences would have restrained the 
Fuehrer, Russia is not Germany, Stalin 
is not Hitler. 

There is evidence from history to sup- 
port the view that general war is not the 
Soviet strategy. The record of czarist 
Russia should not be ignored, for there 
is a tough, lasting quality about national 
traditions which tends to modify the 
most radical social and economic revo- 
lutions wrought on the surface of a na- 
tion’s life. Its roots run deeply into the 
centuries and from this heredity come 
habits and reactions which change less 
than the prophets of transformation by 
environment care to admit. The Russian 
tradition is certainly not one of wilfully 
launching general war. By inept policies, 
by fishing in troubled waters, by pur- 
suing limited expansionist aims on the 
side, the Russians have usually man- 
aged to involve themselves in whatever 
general wars occurred, but they have not 
precipitated them, and they have always 
suffered horribly from them—there is 
probably no part of Europe that has 
been as savagely and as frequently in- 
vaded or occupied as the Ukraine. 

This does not mean that they have 
been reliable and peaceable partners in 
Europe. On the contrary, their desire to 
secure control of the Balkans and Con- 
stantinople in succession to the decaying 
power of Turkey was a permanent 
source of upheaval in the nineteenth 
century. But it should be remarked that 
it did not, until Germany came on the 
scene, lead to war. The reason was sim- 
ple and significant. The Russians were 
left in no doubt by the British that if 
they did seize Constantinople, the result 
would be war. 

This celebrated “Eastern Question,” 
which lived with British politics for 
nearly a hundred years and could be 
relied upon at any time to win a by- 
election or fill in a dreary debate in the 
House of Commons, showed that czarist 
Russia, when faced with the inescapable 
evidence of armed opposition, did not 
care to press its cause to the point of 


war. By the time the struggle for suc- 
cession in the Balkans did lead to gen- 
eral war—in 1914—it was Germany’s 
“drive to the East” that bore the primary 
responsibility for the catastrophe. 

The old difference between czarist 
Russia and imperial Germany has been 
repeated in the Germany and the Rus- 
sia that grew up after the first world 
war. The dictatorship of Hitler in Ger- 
many was probably the briefest, gaud- 
iest, and most contemptible essay in 
destruction ever perpetrated by man. It 
lasted precisely eleven years, only six of 
them at peace. From the first day of 
power to the last day of collapse, only 
one energy inspired the Nazi system— 
violent conquest and domination. There 
was no other raison d’étre in the whole 
movement and virtually the first act of 
policy of the new regime was rearma- 
ment and the purposeful preparation 
for war. 


HE record of Soviet Russia has been 

very different. The Soviet Union 
lived at peace with the rest of the world 
from the moment postwar stability was 
restored in Europe—say, about 1924—un- 
til the beginning of Hitler’s war. During 
that time, much of its energies were 
devoted to a herculean effort of eco- 
nomic and social construction. There 
was no special bent in the system toward 
militarism, war, and conquest. On the 
contrary, had there been no Nazi on- 
slaught upon Poland and later upon 
Russia, there is little reason to suppose 
that the Soviet frontiers today would 
have been any different from those of 
1939. By one of the recurrent ironies 
of history, it was the man who justified 
his whole war by the claim of defending 
Europe against Bolshevism that opened 
Europe's gates to it as wide as. the sky 
itself. The Soviet leaders have extorted 
every political and territorial advantage 
they could snatch from victory. But the 
war was none of their making. 

How, then, are we to explain the para- 
dox? History tells us that Russia does 
not launch major wars. Recent events 
tell us that the Soviet Union can live 
at peace with its neighbors and cultivate 
its own immense back garden—another 
contrast to Hitlerism with its clamor 
for “living space.” Yet we have equally 
to face the fact that few nations have 
taken so little time to annex so many 
territorial possessions or to extend their 
imperialist control over so many neigh- 
bors as have the Russians since the end 
of the second world war. 

In five short years, they have added 
179,954 square miles and over 21 mil- 
lion inhabitants to their own empire 
and exerted their direct control over 
five sovereign European states. This 
estimate leaves out their total control 
of Eastern Germany and the still un- 
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ertain extent of their influence in 


China. But the list is formidable enough 
n all conscience and, on the fringe of 
the vast Soviet system, the process of 
collecting satellites still continues—in 
Korea, it has led to local war. 

Che answer lies in the Communist 
view of history and in Stalin’s glosses 
upon it. All history, in Marx’s view, can 
be explained by the rhythm and counter- 
point of the dialectical process—the 
reation of new forms of society in 
the bosom of the old, their growing and 
strengthening until in due time the old 
order disintegrates completely and a 
new order of society emerges to take 
ts place. Slavery gives way to feudalism, 
feudalism to capitalism. Capitalism is 
now in process of disintegrating before 
the rise of Communism, and its decay 

nd disappearance are as certain as the 
waning of the moon or the turn of the 
easons. 

In the long view, history will do Com- 
munism’s work for it, since the seeds 
f destruction are self-sown in the 
capitalist order of society..Its_own “in- 
herent contradictions” wifl_bring it 
down. Its structure of-class and property 
will not permit the full use of the new 
methods of production made _ possible 
by capitalism. The power of the poor 
to purchase will never catch up with the 
power of the machines to produce. Gluts 
will appear at regular intervals, gluts of 

called “overproduction,” during which 
men will go workless and goods will 
be destroyed. 

Markets, too, will become more and 
more hotly contested as the productive 
power of each national economy in- 
creases without corresponding increases 
in the peoples’ ability to earn and buy. 
Che struggle for markets will lead to 
the imposition of colonial rule on back- 
ward peoples and to war, to imperialist 
war. But as the confusion and destruc- 
tion, the exploitation and the misery, 
spread and deepen, the eyes of the 
workers will be opened. Conscious of 





Marx 
History works for Communism 


their class and of their numbers, they 
will confront the decreasing group of 
monopolists who hold them and the 
vast productive wealth of modern in- 
dustry in thrall. They will rise and shake 
off their chains. The “expropriators will 
be expropriated.” The Communist age 
of the world will begin. 





Stalin 
Co-existence sometimes possible 


The theory clearly expects the capital- 
ist world to do most of the work of de- 
stroying itself unaided. Since there are 
“inherent contradictions” in the core of 
capitalist society, they will have their 
effect, just as cancer works inexorably 
through the human organism. The col- 
lapse does not necessarily occur all at 
once. A period of convulsion, followed 
by partial recovery, followed by further 
frightful spasms and even briefer rallies, 
is quite compatible with an inexorable 
advance toward destruction. 

Probably the decisive difference be- 
tween Trotsky and Stalin after the revo- 
lution lay in Trotsky’s fear that the 
capitalist world would turn and destroy 
Communism in Russia unless the Com- 
munist revolution spread, and Stalin's 
growing belief that the revolution in 
Russia could be preserved as a base for 
future operations when the next crisis 
in capitalism would occur—as it was 
bound “objectively” to do. 

This, in shorthand, is the Communist 
view of the present state of world his- 
tory: On the one hand, the new social 
order of Communism has lodged itself 
in the bosom of the old society by captur- 
ing Russia and making it a firm founda- 
tion and starting point for a new world. 
On the other, the declining and de- 
caying capitalist society can be relied 
upon to produce at regular intervals 
crises of economic glut and stagnation, 
leading to violence and imperialist war. 
After each crisis, its will to resist and 
survive is weakened and Communism 
can expand at its expense. But the final 
collapse will come only when all capacity 
for revival and stability has vanished 









from the west. Then Communist world 
order will triumph and the end of his- 
tory come into sight. Only one danger 
threatens to frustrate this happy con- 
summation. The final struggle between 
capitalism and Communism might lead, 
as Marx half-prophesied, to the destruc- 
tion of both. 

If this is the historical situation such 
as it exists in the minds of the men 
in the Kremlin, one can understand the 
delicacy of the strategy they believe 
themselves compelled to pursue. On the 
one hand, they must snatch every op- 
portunity they can during periods of 
capitalist crisis in order to extend their 
control. So long as there are signs of 
weakness and disintegration that can 
be exploited, Communist pressure must 
be maintained and intensified. But to 
push as far as general war is a risk which 
“objectively” is unnecessary since capi- 
talism itself will produce its own major 
upheavals. To attack the West during 
a period of relative stability is to in- 
vite just that danger of common destruc- 
tion which stands between Communism 
and its goal of world dominion. Once 
relative strength returns to the Western 
nations, open provocation is therefore 
to be avoided; but at the first sign of 
confusion, the floodgates can be opened 
again. 

There is thus no contradiction at all 
between the peacefulness of Russian 
policy before the second world war and 
the violent phase of smash and grab 
which followed it. Between 1924 and 
1929, the capitalist world had recovered 
some stability. Then followed twenty 
years of crisis—first economic crisis, then 
the rise of Hitlerism, then total war, 
and finally the worldwide upheavals 
caused by war during which the Soviet 
leaders have secured whatever extension 
of power could be salvaged from the 
catastrophe. It can thus be said of the 
Soviet Union that while it seeks world 
power as Hitler did, it does not see in 
a general war of conquest the chief in- 
strument of its policy. 





Lenin 
Dogma adaptable to circumstances 


THE SIGN 


Under certain conditions, as Stalin 
has often said, there is nothing to pre- 
vent peaceful co-existence between Com- 
munism and capitalism. The Soviets 
simply bide their time, sure that sooner 
or later another wave of crisis will be 
generated by the instability of capitalist 
society and that, in the ensuing con- 
fusion, more of the world will be gained 
for Communism. Meantime, they can 
afford to wait. 

The Western task is therefore to se- 
cure the conditions in which the Soviet 
Union is prepared to wait. But how are 
the free nations to set about it? One 
thing they can renounce from the start. 
They cannot hope to change the Soviet 
view of history. Marx was still flexible 
enough to believe that developments he 
could not foresee might come to alter 
his predictions. But there are no thinkers 
of Marx’s caliber in the Soviet Union 
today. And even if there were, their 
chances of being listened to would be 
very slight. 

The fate of the Soviet Professor Varga 
illustrates this point. After the war, 
Professor Varga published a book sug: 
gesting, among other things, that the 
experience of wartime controls might 
make it simpler for the United States to 
overcome the instabilities of the trade 
cycle, that through the British Labor 
Party, the working classes and the trade 
unions were securing a fuller representa- 
tion of their interests in Britain, that 
the granting of Dominion status to India 
had somewhat modified Britain’s im- 
perialist hold on the subcontinent. Such 
heresy could not be tolerated in Moscow. 
The Professor was forced to recant and 
to confess that he had grossly misin- 
terpreted the facts. 


NE should not be too discour- 

aged. One Varga has managed to 
observe and write. Others may follow. 
Intellectual curiosity and an unbiased 
mind are possible within the Soviet 
system, even if at the moment they 
must wear a white sheet and carry a 
candle. But any hope that the Western 
states themselves might succeed in modi- 
fying Soviet orthodoxy, when their own 
intellectual leaders have so signally 
failed, must be ruled out for now. 

It is easy to understand why. Accept 
a fantastically simplified Marxism and 
the rest follows. All capitalist states, says 
the dialectic, become imperialist as they 
develop. Germany and Japan have al- 
ready done so. The United States and 
Great Britain are capitalist states, there- 
fore they will sooner or later follow the 
example of the Germans and the Japa- 
nese. Provided one accepts the view 
that the economic substructure of society 
determines all the rest, then capitalist 
states must by definition behave in the 
same way. Otherwise the dogma is false. 
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the music to begin. 


Through the Tulips.” 





Command Performance 


> It happened in one of the main churches in 
Rome. Special services were being held in 
which visiting priests from every part of 
the globe would march in procession. All 
were gathered in the vestibule, waiting for 


There was a stir of excitement. The organist 
had been taken ill unexpectedly, and frantic 
inquiries were made as to who could play the 
organ. One American priest pointed to another in the assemblage 
and whispered, “He can.” Before the poor man knew what had hap- 
pened, he was sitting at the organ with a stunned expression on 
his face. It had been years since he had played a note! A voice 
whispered a command in his ear: “Play processional music!” 
Taking a deep breath, the substitute organist plunged in. The 
organ pealed out and the march toward the altar started. As the 
music progressed, puzzled looks were exchanged between some of the 
participants—and on the faces of the American religious a look 
of incredulity deepened into amused -recognition. With all the 
trimmings of processional music, the organist was playing “Tiptoe 


Suzanne Marque 








It is therefore useless to explain to 
the Kremlin that the United States and 
Great Britain, whose political and na- 
tional life has been molded in a very 
different tradition from that ot Germany 
and Japan, do not in fact behave in the 
same way, do not become progressively 
more imperialist, do not launch wars, 
do not fight each other for the other's 
markets, do not overtly attack Com- 
munist states, do not crush trade unions, 
shoot liberals, and gas the Jews. 

Seen from the Kremlin, seen with the 
narrowness of minds that know nothing 
but Marxism and know it is right, the 
United States and Nazi Germany are in- 
distinguishable, and Truman is a second 
Hitler, Attlee his Fascist tool. There is 
no breaking through such walls of ignor- 
ance and prejudice, at least, not by any 
frontal assault of explanation and prop- 
aganda. 

What, then, can be done? The only 
hope lies in creating in the free world 
conditions of such strength and stability 
that even the Soviet leaders cannot mis- 
understand or underestimate them. Such 
a policy means re-creating in the fifties 
the kind of confidence and cohesion 
which for a brief time in the twenties 
persuaded the Russians that it was better 
to put their own house in order than 
to try to upset the house the Europeans 
had managed to rebuild. The task is 
more difficult today, for the degree of 
strength and stability which the Com- 
munists will respect needs now to be 
much greater than was the case thirty 
years ago when Russian confidence in 
their own system had not yet survived 


such gruelling tests as the first Five 
Year Plan, the collectivization of agri- 
culture, or the Nazi invasion. 

It is, moreover, a dual strength that 
is required. On the one hand, the West 
needs sufficient military strength to deter 
the Russians from thinking they can 
manage a local aggression too speedily 
for effective counteraction to be possible. 
On the other, they need a social strength 
and cohesion that can discourage the 
Communists from trying out their 
favorite contemporary weapon — the 
fomenting of civil war. To build up 
these “positions of strength,” as Mr. 
Dean Acheson has called them, will not 
do away with Communist hostility and 
pressure. But it will make it possible 
for the West to hold them back. 

No Dutchman expects the sea mirac- 
ulously to abandon its ceaseless attack 
upon the shores of Holland. He mans 
the dikes instead. So it is with Com- 
munism. Like a force of nature it will 
continue, for some time at least, to pour 
through the world, lapping at the free 
world’s defenses and seeking by every 
tactic of infiltration to trickle through 
the barriers, to crumble the earth that 
is soft, and suck down the wood that has 
grown rotten. But where the dikes are 
strong and the banks well built, the 
pressure will be made in vain. The 
floods can be controlled and deflected, 
the menace contained. This—the policy 
of containment—may make formidable 
calls upon Western resources and West- 
ern patience, but in so far as it is given 
to us to see the future, it offers a chance 
and a hope of peace. 
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“Can't she wait a bit and she so young?” 
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For almost twelve years, Annie had waited for Terence 


to make up his mind—for a woman’s love is a patient 


thing. Now she knew the time for hoping was over 


by ALICE LAVERICK 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. TARTER 


E was still glowering, as he had 
been all evening, ever since Maurya 
had gone off with young Clancy. 

Now and again giving him a look, 
Annie could see the dark brow of him 
and the way his mouth seemed clamped 
tight onto his pipe. 

He was put out. Annie knew that. 
She knew his ways, why wouldn’t she? 

Hadn't he been calling on her for 
the past twelve years, lacking only a 
fortnight? Hadn’t they sat there night 
after night, the pair of them, one on 
either side of the hearth? She with her 
crocheting and he nodding over the 
day’s news or laboring with a bit of 
pencil to ind out what the last” load 
of hay had brought in to him? 

Aye, twelve years, lacking the fort- 
night, since the day they'd carried her 
father in from the glen to her, dead. 
And this one had lingered after the 
others to speak again of the sad hap- 
pening and to tell her what she'd al- 
ready known. That he was Terence 
O’Shea from Donegal and he'd taken 
over his uncle’s farm in the valley be- 
low. 

“I'll be back later,” he’d told her, 
“to see is there anything at all I can 
do.” 

And true enough, he’d been back. 
After the burial, and still again, and 
after that too. Till no wedding nor 
christening nor wake in the place but 
had their names linked together. 
Though long ago now all interest and 
speculation concerning them had dulled 
or died away entirely. 

He was not a rash man, Terence 
O’Shea, nor one given to merriment. At 
a Spring Show he'd pass a shrewd eye 
over the animals, knowing at once the 
best amongst them, but he was not one 
to risk a single penny on a racing horse. 
He was more for sitting quietly by the 
fireside, reading his newspaper and say- 
ing little. 

To-night he said even less than usual 
and he did no reading at all. 

It was getting on for ten now and 
Annie was thinking she'd best be stirring 
herself and be wetting the tea. Before 
she knew it, Maurya would be home 
again. 

Maurya. The way she'd looked at the 
lad, and he smiling tenderly down on 
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her from his great height. Annie laughed 
softly at the remembrance. 

“We'll not be too late, Aunt Annie,” 
the girl had said in that breathless way 
she had, snatching her cloak up quickly 
in her impatience to be going. 

“Let you be on your way,” Annie 
had told them, “and have your fun. 
And may the road rise with you.” 

They'd left then, after Young Clancy 
had given Annie the word that he'd 
take good care of her niece for her, 
and after he'd shaken Terenge’s re- 
luctant hand. 

The door had closed, shutting out the 
damp from the marshland, and the 
creeping fog. And in the flickering turf 
blaze Terence’s face had shown plainly, 
and the black, glum look of him. 

Annie had taken up her crochet hook 
at once and gone on with her work. 
She’d pay him no heed, himself and 
his mood. 

You’d think it was the first time 
Maurya had stepped out with young Leo 
Clancy. Or that he wasn’t fit company 
for her, poor dear lad. 

Which, indeed, he was. As she’d told 
Terence that first time when he'd ques- 
tioned her, hardly waiting for the door 
to close before speaking up. 

“Clancy? Clancy?” he'd said. “I don’t 
seem to place him. What Clancy is that 
now?” 

“Sean’s boy, Leo,” she’d told him. 
“Sean’s eldest. Maurya met him at the 
wedding last Tuesday week.” 

“The trainer at the McBride stables, 
do you mean?” 

“Who else? Black Sean. You remember 
Black Sean Clancy. He was one of the 
men who helped you bring my father 
home to me that day.” 

“Aye, I thought as much. I thought 
it was one of them. He's the spit of his 
father. But I didn’t know any of them 
were full grown.” 

“Let’s hope he’s full grown, then,” 
she laughed. “And he well over six 
feet.” 

“Aye, he’s a tall one,” Terence said, 
and let it go at that. 

He'd had nothing more to say at the 
time, but after that there were even 
longer silences between them, more 
times when he’d sit there, staring gloom- 
ily at nothing. 


Like tonight, now. Annie was left 
almost entirely to her own thoughts, 
though, to be sure, he did speak up 
after a space. 

“She’s young,” he said suddenly. 

“Aye, she’s young.” Annie went on 
with her crocheting and her thoughts. 

Just as young as I was, Terence, dear, 
the night my father was brought home 
dead to me. One age with what I was 
the night you started courting me. Or 
are you courting me, Terence? Or is it 
just that you like my fireside and my 
father’s big deep chair? 

“It’s a responsibility on you, Annie.” 
He spoke again. “A great responsibility.” 

“It is.” 

“You'll want to see she gets a good 
man. You'll want a decent life for 
her. Your own niece and all.” 

“A decent life. And a decent death as 
well, Terence. A decent death in a bed 
for each one of us, please God. Not to 
be dropping like a bird in the woods 
the way my father did, God rest his 
soul.” 

“That was hard on you, Annie.” 

“Aye, and to think it was his own 
gun that did it.” She sniffed. “Ah, well, 
it would have been harder but for your- 
self.” Her eyes softened on him, re- 
calling again those sad, sorrowful days 
and his kindness. 

Terence shied away, as ever, from all 
mention of his own good deeds, and 
spoke again of Leo. 

“What does this Leo Clancy do for 
himself, did you say?” 

“I told you, Terence. He works with 
Black Sean, training the horses at 
McBride’s. They do say he’s a wonder 
with the beasts. Like his father, and his 
father before him. He seems like a sweet 
lad, don’t you think so, Terence?” 

“I've not seen enough of him to know. 
They go out of here _helter-skelter, 
bound for some spree or other. No 
thought in their heads for serious matters 
at all.” 

“Ah, they're young. You said so your- 
self. And he does seem like a sweet lad.” 


SWEET lad. The thick lashes of him 
and that innocent look in his 
blue eyes. He'll never lose it, that look: 
my father had it till the day .he died, 
and he an old man. The way he fairly 
sang when he spoke her name. Mau-rya. 
Annie gave a sigh and put down her 
needle. She pushed the tea kettle for- 
ward and got out the brown teapot. 
She cut the citron cake with care, thick 
slices for Terence, thin ones for herself. 
She set out three cups. 
Noting the extra cup, Terence took 
a look at the clock on the wall. 
“She’s not home yet, and it half after 
ten,” he said. _ 
“Ah, they must be having a fine time 
for themselves. The McBrides are the 
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MOTHER OF THE MYSTICAL BODY 


by SISTER MARY AUREA, B.V.M. 


Canst thou forget that breathless day 
When hidden in thy womb there lay, 
(“‘Ave” and “fiat” being said,) 

We the members, Christ the Head? 


Canst thou forget that happy morn 
When thou didst see thy newly born 
Asleep within a manger bed 

We the members, Christ the Head? 


Canst thou forget the bitter woe 

Of that Good Friday long ago, 

The cross, where agonizing bled 
We the members, Christ the Head? 


Oh Mother, thou canst not forget 
His suffering members bleeding yet, 
Till time to timelessness has fled, 

We the members, Christ the Head. 





gay ones.” Annie laughed heartily. 

‘A wild lot.” He took a bite of cake. 

“Wild? Musha mirinthu! Wild? They 
do nothing worse than sing and dance 
a bit, they raise no ructions at all. 
rhey’re ones to take pleasure in small 
things, the McBrides. Some are and some 
aren’t and that’s how it is. Is the tea 
bitter, Terence?” 

“It is not bitter. I'll have another 
cup, if there’s plenty. Wait. What's that 
now?” He lifted his hand. 

Annie’s smile widened. 

‘It’s herself. It’s Maurya, and early 
enough, too.” 

It was Maurya. 


HERE was a sound of muffled voices, 
a small silence, the door closing, 
and there she was, gazing at them. 

Gazing at them from wherever she 
was hovering, in whatever high singing 
space near the stars. 

It was not cold, she said. No. Yes. It 
was cold. Well, a bit cold, a bit raw. No 
tea, Annie darling, had tea at McBride’s. 
She'd bid them both goodnight now. 
And she slipped up the stairs noise- 
lessly. 

“Drink your tea, Terence, the way it 
will get cold on you,” Annie said. 

He cleared his throat. 

“She should still be with the nuns,” he 
said, growling at his cup. 

“Ah, now, Terence O’Shea, what talk 
have you? She’s no child. Didn’t she 
graduate two years ago?” 

She looks a bit tousled, her hair and 
all. Dancing will do that, I think. 

Carefully Annie removed the tiny 
bit of tea leaf from her cup, put it in 
the saucer. 

A touch of wind, even a little wind, 
will do it. I’m very tidy, myself, never 
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a bit tousled. Ah, well, I suppose at my 
age it would not look well. 

She set the teapot down on the hearth 
with a thump. 

She looks as if she’d been kissed. Prop- 
erly and thoroughly and over and vver. 
That’s how she looks. 

“Well, Annie.” Terence got to his 
feet, knocked his pipe out on the chim- 
ney piece. “I’lf bid goodnight to you. 
As I said before, she’s a great responsi- 
bility on you, that girl.” 

“Aye. And a good girl and a great 
comfort to me,” Annie told him. “Good- 
night, Terence, I’m happy your pigs 
brought you such a fancy price. Wrap 
your muffler round your throat against 
the damp.” 

“Sleep well, Annie.” And he was gone. 

She watched him go, a tight little 
smile on her lips. 

“That you mightn’t ever, for fear 
that you wouldn't,” she said aloud, 
and went up to look in on Maurya. 

“Awake, theagair?” She spoke softly, 
bending over the girl, and Maurya’s 
arms came up to embrace her. 

“Such a grand time, Annie. Such a 
grand time. We danced—and danced— 
and Torloch played the fiddle and Leo 
—Leo . . .” She snuggled down in her 
pillow, a long sigh escaped her. She 
was asleep already. 

Annie covered her gently, murmur- 
ing more Gaelic love names, and went 
back to the cold hearthside. 

She sat there a long while, turning 
something over and over in her mind, 
the little smile still on her lips. Even 
when she finally lay in her bed, she 
slept little for thinking, and knew as 
soon as the cock himself when it was 
morning. 

A fine morning, with a genial sun, 









and warm for once in a way. Annie 
hummed a bit of song at her work. And 
the smile was still in her eyes when she 
greeted the still glum Terence that same 
evening. 

“Where's the girl?” he wanted to know 
after a space, while Annie rocked her- 
self and nimbly knit on the heel of a 
sock. 

“She’s gone to see Father Doyle,” 
Annie told him. “Herself and Young 
Clancy. I sent them.” 

“You sent them?” 

“Aye. I had them speak to the priest 
for me for the Mass. My father’s an- 
niversary Mass. It'll be twelve years since 
he went, God rest his soul. Twelve years 
a week from Tuesday.” 

“Has he been gone that long?” said 
Terence. “Ah, time flies.” 

“It does indeed, Terence.” And after 
a bit, “They'll be going to see Father 
Doyle for themselves one day soon.” 

“For themselves? What are you say- 
ing?” 


NNIE rocked harder and continued 

to knit rapidly. ; 

“They're planning to get themselves . 
married. Isn’t it grand?” 

“Maurya? And that lad?” His jaw 
dropped. “But he—they have nothing. 
She has nothing, no dowry at all.” 

“Ah, but she has, Terence.” Annie 
smiled softly at him. “I gave her mine. 
And all my linens and laces and things. 
Why not? She’s sweet and good, and my 
brother’s own child. And they love each 
other.” 

He got to his feet and stared at her, 
dumbfounded for the moment. 

“Are you telling me that .. .” he 
choked. “Are you saying that you're 
giving her all the things you’ve been 
making? That you've put the hard work 
into all these years?” 

“I am. And a fine wedding, too, with 
a white dress and all. She'll be grand 
in white, won’t she, Terence?” 

“Can't she wait a bit and she so 
young?” Angrily he flung the words at 
her. 

“She can, Terence, and work and 
save, too. But, yerrah, she’s not going 
to.” Annie was no longer smiling, her 
mouth was set in a hard, straight line. 

He sat down again, suddenly gone 
limp, and wiped his brow with his 
handkerchief. 

“Annie,” he said hoarsely, “Annie, I 
want to say something. I’ve been want- 
ing to say it for a long time now, but .. .” 

“Speak up, Terence,” she told him. 
“What have you on your mind?” 

“Annie,” he began again, “the day 
your father died—the day he was 
killed . . .” He stopped again, gazed help- 
lessly at her. 

“Terence, what is it?” She put down 
her knitting and stared at the white 
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face of him in great astonishment. He 
was in a state, to be sure. “What’s this 
about my father?” ; 

He finally came out with it, his voice 
sounding harsh and strained. 

“How can we be sure it was his own 
gun killed him?” 

“Terence, in heaven’s name, what 
are you trying to say? You know it was 
his gun and it leaning there against the 
tree, until it slid down and went off, 
God help us all.” 

“All I know is I can’t sleep for think- 
ing. Listen, Annie, that day myself and 
this Black Sean—we were the first ones 
to find him.” 

“Aye, you've told me.’ 

“I'd been trying to raise a hare or 
so, and Clancy was carrying his gun 
also. There were the pair of us, he com- 
ing one way and I another. And we 
neither of us saw the old man until—we 
stumbled over him there on the path.” 

Annie was speechless for the nonce. 

She found her tongue at last. 

“And so?” 

“Don’t you see, Annie, it might have 
been the shot from my gun, or the one 
from Clancy’s, that—hit him? Don’t you 
see?” Misery in his eyes. 

She leaned forward and patted his 
knee. 

“No, Terence. Don’t you remember, 
there was only the one shell gone from 
his gun? That was what killed the poor 
dear soul, and he chopping wood there 
all unbeknownst. Just the one shell was 
gone.” 

“But, Annie.” He swallowed hard and 
tried again. ‘““That one shot—who knows? 
Couldn’t it be that he took a pot at 
a bird or whatever? How do we know?” 

“I know,” she told him gently. “I, my- 
self. I'd just left him that instant. I 
myself saw him lay the thing there 
against the tree. He had no time to take 
a shot at anything at all. And that’s 
the straight of it. Once and for all, he 


had no time to take a shot at anything. 
I'd barely got back to the house when 
I heard the commotion. And then he 
was brought to me.” 

There was a small silence. He fumbled 
in his pocket, took out his pipe in 
trembling fingers. 

“It’s been tormenting 
said then, gently. 

“It has, Annie.” 

“It’s a pity, a great pity to torment 
yourself so. But put it all from your 
mind now.” She sighed lightly. “It’s 
twelve years ago, nearly. It’s past and 
gone, and it was God’s will. And even 
had it been your gun, or Sean’s either— 
it would still have been an accident, 
wouldn’t it so?” 

“Annie,” he lifted his head, “Annie, 
you’re a wonderful girl. You’re a—won- 
derful girl, so you are.” 

There were tears in his eyes and in 
her own, as well as compassion, as she 
smiled at him. 

“Annie,” he said after another space 
of time while he recovered himself and 
Annie took up her knitting again. 
“Annie, what will you do? Won’t you be 
lonely when she goes?” 

“Oh, I'll not stay here, they can have 
the house. I'll go stay with my cousin 
Pegeen in Connemara,” airily. “She’s 
been after me this long time to go and 
help her with her wee brood.” 

“Connemara?” he said hoarsely. 

“I’m a great hand with the young 
ones,” she told him cheerfully, “and I 
don’t want to be boastful, but you know 
I'm a fair housekeeper, Terence.” 


your” Annie 


“The best in the county,” he said 
gloomily. “But Annie—Annie, what 
about—us?” 


“Us, Terence?” innocently. “Oh, well, 
I'll be missing you surely. But I do hope 
you'll get to see me now and then, if 
you've time. It’s not so far to Pegeen’s. 
And in twelve more years, who knows?” 
she shrugged, “I'll have maybe saved 





> He’s a successful criminal lawyer 
today, but he wasn’t always as self- 
assured and poised as he is now. On 
his initial court appearance, he was 
very nervous, and with each passing 
day of the trial his nervousness in- 
creased. Finally the time came to de- 
liver his summation to the jury. 

cc. ae 
began. But further words failed him. 
After a little while he managed to 
try again. “My unfortunate client . . .’ 


“My unfortunate client . 


Sustained! 





he repeated, and stopped. Perspiration was trickling down his face 


as he tried for a third time. “My unfortunate client .. .” 


his voice failed. 


Again 


The judge rapped sharply on the bench. “Counsel,” he thun- 
dered, “please get to the point. So far the court agrees with you.” 


—Mildred E. Jaeger 
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it all over again, and have a lot more 
lace made for pillow cases and the like.” 

“Annie!” wildly. “Twelve more years! 
What are you talking about? Annie, you 
need nothing. Nothing at all. I've 
enough for the both of us. Barns 
crammed with full and plenty for the 
four of us, if it comes to that.” 

“Have you now, Terence? Well, even 
80 .. 

“And I’m needing a wife.” 

“Are you, Terence?” 

“I am. And who would it be but 
yourself, Annie McKay?” 

“Myself, Terence?” She folded her 
hands over her knitting and looked up 
at him gravely. 

“You know I couldn’t get along with- 
out you, Annie McKay,” he told her 
fiercely. “You know that well. What 
would I do, and you in Connemara? 
What would I do, Annie?” 

“Well, since you put it that way...” 

“What other way can I put it? Annie, 
I'd have spoken long ago only for what 
I had on my mind about your father, 
Lord a mercy on him.” He took her 
hands and drew her to her feet. “Can’t 
we go up and see Father Doyle and be 
married now? What's to stop us?” 

“You're not forgetting, Terence, are 
you, that a wife is a great responsibility?” 

“I am not, and I can take the respon- 
sibility,” he said recklessly. “How soon 
do you think he’ll marry us, Annie girl?” 


HE gave a great sigh and leaned 

against his shoulder. 

“Ah, Terence, I do admire a master- 
ful man. I do admire being swept off 
my feet.” 

His arms went around her, embracing 
her with delightful, rocklike clumsiness. 

“Let me think, now,” she said, turning 
her head on his shoulder. “I'd say in 
about a fortnight. That will give time 
enough for the banns, and make it just 
the even dozen.” 

“The even dozen, Annie? 
that?” 

“Years, Terence. The dozen years.” 
She gave a gay quick laugh. “A tidy 
dozen. Such a tidy dozen.” 

He shook his head, perplexed. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about, but come along with you, Annie.” 

“Wait till I get a little shawl for my 
head,” she told him. And then, turning 
back suddenly, “No, I'll wear no shawl. 
I'll leave my head uncovered.” 

“What's that, Annie?” 

“There'll be a bit of wind, Terence, 
maybe, and that will tousle my hair a 
bit. Aye, I'll wear no shawl.” 


What's 
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(n-American Slaves of the Vatican 


Is it true that a person cannot be a good 


He poe again the slogan is being heard 
over the land, “Catholics cannot be 
good Catholics and at the same time 
good Americans.” This means that if we 
honestly profess and practice our re- 
ligion we cannot give allegiance to good 
democratic doctrines or practices; or, 
if we profess and practice real democ- 
racy, then we must somehow repudiate 
our Catholicism. We cannot be good 
Catholics and democratic Americans at 
the same time. 

There is nothing particularly new 
about this charge. We heard it in 1924, 
when Alfred E. Smith sought the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination, and 
again, more violently, in 1928, when he 
was actually running for the Presidency. 
It went back much further than that, 
of course. 

But there is no reason here to con- 
tinue the sad story. Father Fergus Mac- 
donald, C.P., told it well in the October 
and November issues of THE Si6n. 

During all this time, as is well known, 
loyal Catholics laid down their lives in 
disproportionate numbers in the Revo- 
lution, the Mexican War, the Civil War 
(both sides), in Cuba, in World War I 
and World War II, and in Korea. They 
have also held their own in the public 
service as distinguished members of our 
local and national governmental agen- 
cies, 

rhere’s something wrong here. What 
is it? It goes back a long, long way. 

The Founder of Christianity, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, was put to death on 
the grounds, as His accusers said, that 

we have found this man subverting our 
nation” (Luke 23:2). They backed up 
this charge of Christ’s being a political 
subversive by crying out against Pilate, 
the Roman Governor: “If you release 
this man, you are no friend of Caesar!” 
(John 19:12). This tipped the scales. 
The same accusation of being a sub- 
versive against government followed the 
great Apostle St. Paul wherever he went. 
When he was at Philippi in Macedonia, 
the Christians were haled before the 
courts on the charge that “they preach 
a fashion which it is not lawful for us 
to receive or observe, being Romans” 
Acts 16:21). And again at Salonica, it 
was said against him and his converts: 
“These all do contrary to the decrees of 
Caesar, saying that there is another king, 
Jesus”, (Acts 17:7). As is well known, 
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Catholic and a good American at the same time? Or 


a Catholic and a sincere believer in democracy? 


by WILFRID PARSONS, 8S. J. 


both St. Paul and St. Peter met their 
deaths on the charge of being traitors 
to the state. 

The deaths of these two Christian 
pioneers set the pattern for nearly three 
centuries to come. Many thousands of 
early Christian martyrs were put to 
death, and the charge was invariably 
treason to the state. (What the true force 
of this charge was I will explain later.) 
It was always a political charge, based 
on the Christian’s religion. 

Even after the Church was free in 
Rome, in many regions of the earth 
where Christianity penetrated, the same 
story was repeated for centuries. I will 
pass over them and come to the many 
executions of Catholics which occurred 
in England from Henry VIII to James I 
(the sad son of Mary, Queen of Scots). 
Here again, the accusation was treason 
to the state: the king or queen of Eng- 
land was the supreme spiritual ruler of 
all British subjects, and anybody who 
denied this theological dogma was nec- 
essarily guilty of treason to the Crown. 

Now I hold that this English prece- 
dent is what lies behind the charges of 
our present-day, anti-Catholic agitators, 
the Oxnams and the like. The curious 
part of it was that the “nonconformists” 
—all who were not Anglicans—were also 
persecuted by the Anglican Church, 
and then, when Cromwell and his fol- 
lowers, nonconformists, got control they 
in turn persecuted the Anglicans. The 
anti-Catholic struggle carried over into 
the American colonies, the Puritan non- 
conformists in New England and the 
Anglicans in Virginia and Maryland 
being equally guilty of disfranchising 
Catholics because they were Catholics. 
In less violent forms, perhaps, this atti- 
tude survived the Revolution, and even, 
in wave after wave, into our own time. 





BIGOTRY IN THE U.S.A. 


When we come to the persecution of 
Catholics by Communists in our days, 
again we find the identical pattern. 
Archbishop Stepinatz in Yugoslavia, 
Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary, and 
the hundreds of others who have been 
convicted in the “People’s Courts” be- 
hind the iron curtain, all had the same 
charge laid against them: treason against 
the current “‘people’s democracies.” 

It must be noted, therefore, that all 
these charges and accusations since the 
days of Christ have the same two things 
in common. There is (1) the charge of 
treason to the state; and (2) a religious 
reason for it. It is the religion of the 
accused that is his political offense, just 
as it was for Christ and the Christian 
martyrs. The accusation is political; the 
reason is religious. It has always been 
thus; it is so today. “You cannot be a 
good Catholic and a good American (or 
democrat, or Englishman, or Yugoslav, 
or Frenchman, or what have you?) at 
the same time. 


UPPOSE, then, we go back again and 

see what is behind all this. 

There are two fundamental texts in 
Holy Scripture which lie at the back of 
Catholic doctrine about the relations 
of the faithful with their state. The first 
was spoken by Our Lord, on the Tues- 
day of the week in which He met His 
death, on the charge that His religious 
teaching was subversive of both the Jew- 
ish and Roman political systems. It is 
recorded in Matthew 22:21. His adver- 
saries among the Jews (mostly high- 
placed collaborators with the Roman 
occupation authorities) had attempted 
to trap Him, at that very tense moment, 
by asking Him whether He was in favor 
of paying the hated Roman taxes. If 
He said yes, He would lose His own fol- 
lowers; if He said no, He would get in 
trouble with the Romans. His answer 
was devastating. He replied with the 
simple formula: “Render what is Caesar’s 
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A typical Nast cartoon portrayed priests trying to scuttle the public school 


to Caesar and what is God’s to God.” 
There was no answer to that. 

The answer was taken by the Chris- 
tian world for many centuries to be the 
perfect formula for the necessary dual 
allegiance which any Christian had to 
the God who created and redeemed him, 
and the temporary ruler or government 
which happened to have power over him 
in the civil or temporal order. We must 
be subject and loyal to “Caesar” (that 
is any political government) in those 
things which lie within the competence 
of the state. But we must also be sub- 
ject to the commands of God and obey 
them in those matters which involve 
God’s Revelation and which bind our 
conscience, even in civil affairs when 
these affairs impinge unjustly on the de- 
mands of conscience. 

To put it another way, why was there 
conflict between Catholics and Anglicans 
in England and the Colonies, between 
the evangelical Protestants and the An- 
glicans in England and Ireland? Why 
did the Anglicans and Puritans in their 
own ways attempt to do away with each 
other, and both with the Catholics? The 
same questions can be put about re- 
ligious conflicts in France and Germany. 

The answer is always the same. 
“Caesar” (the political power) has tried 
to attribute to himself what is God’s and 
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to force people to render to himself both 
what is Caesar’s and what is God’s. 

To take only the Catholic case in this 
long debate, it can be shown from his- 
tory that invariably when Catholics and 
the political state have come into con- 
flict, this has happened because “Caesar” 
has attempted to arrogate to himself “the 
things that are God’s.” To use the mod- 
ern terminology of political science, 
Catholics have always claimed that the 
state has only a limited competence, 
limited both by its end and by the means 
which it legitimately has at its disposal. 


HE end of the state is the temporal 

welfare of man, as the Popes have 
many times said; the means at its disposal 
are external instruments which it acti- 
vates through its laws. When it attempts 
to go outside its own province and leg- 
islate a conformity of religious doctrine 
according to its own ideas, good or bad, 
it has. stepped beyond the bounds of its 
competence and must be resisted. Cath- 
olics have always held that an act of 
religious faith is essentially a free act, 
or else there is no merit in making that 
act. Catholics have always held, there- 
fore, that no state, Catholic or Protestant 
or infidel, has the right to enforce by 
law any kind of agreement with its pre- 
vailing notions of what religious faith 


is. “Render to Caesar what is Caesar's 
and to God what is God's.” 

There is, however, another Scripture 
text which is equally important in this 
matter. It is in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, chapter thirteen, written from 
Asia Minor to the Christians living di- 
rectly under the shadow of Caesar’s pal- 
ace. In this chapter, St. Paul lays down 
two principles: he says that all tem- 
poral authority comes from God and 
that we must be subject to it “for con- 
science’s sake.” This in itself is suf- 
ficiently astonishing, seeing what kind 
of temporal authority then held sway in 
Rome, a tyrannical despotism which was 
to cause St. Paul’s own death. Never- 
theless, there is the fact: Caesar, to 
whom we are bidden by Christ to render 
what is his, has the power to enforce 
what is his from God himself. 

This does not mean, as James I of 
England held it did against the Cath- 
olics of his time, a Divine Right of 
Kings. The office of king and the in- 
cumbent chosen to fill that office are of 
purely human origin; the only thing of 
divine origin is the authority attached 
to that office. It has the right from God 
to demand that we give it “the things 
that are Caesar's.” 

Now, all this puts in a very peculiar 
position those Protestants who believe in 
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and uphold the Bible and yet are en- 
gaged in a bold campaign against Cath- 
olics for sticking to the clear meaning 
of these Bible texts. Catholics have al- 
ways held that patriotism and good cit- 
izenship are a conscientious duty. This 
can be seen set forth at length in the 
excellent book of Bishop John J. Wright, 
D.D., of Worcester, Mass., National Pa- 
iriotism in Papal Teaching. 

The peculiar position in which Prot- 
estants are put arises from a tendency 
which many of them have adopted which 
is not Biblical. Probably the best de- 
scription of this tendency which I can 
give is to call it “totalitarian democracy.” 
Chis new paradoxical type of democracy 
was expressed in painfully express terms 
in a manifesto published some years ago 
under the title The City of Man. (This 
was in obvious antithesis to the great St. 
\ugustine’s classic, The City of God.) It 
was signed by two dozen prominent non- 
Catholics. Its thesis was very simple and 
very ominous. It held in effect that 
democracy” is the ruling doctrine of 
this country, that this “democracy” is 
the supreme rule of conscience for all 
its inhabitants, and hence that any re- 
ligious group that refused to conform to 
it could rightfully be suppressed, by 
force if necessary. That is totalitarian 
doctrine. 


. HAS been my experience that Cath- 

olic Americans are always sincerely 
puzzled when they are accused of being 
undemocratic, especially when the ac- 
cusation declares that it is their religion 
which makes them incapable of being 
democratic, that they are undemocratic 
because they are Catholics. I think I can 
explain now, in the light of what I have 
just said about “totalitarian democracy,” 
just why this is. Catholics have always 
understood that democracy is a political 
theory which holds that the people have 
the right of self-government; and they 
have taken this in their stride. Govern- 
ment, they have always understood, is, 
under our Constitution, the instrument 
of our people for securing the temporal 
welfare of the country, and democratic 
government puts that instrument under 
the control of the people itself. Cath- 
olics have lived in peace and happiness 
under many democracies, in the Middle 
\ges, and in modern times in Europe 
ind America. Now we are told we can 
never be loyal citizens of any democracy. 
Why? Perhaps I can explain it by a-true 
story. 

It was my lot some years ago to sit in 
on a conference between an eminent 
Catholic spokesman and a well-known 
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representative of the Protestants. At a 


crucial point of the discussion over what 
divides us, the Catholic spokesman asked 
the Protestant: “If it should happen at 
any time that you would have to choose 
between democracy and your religion, 
which would you choose?” Without any 
hesitation, the Protestant clergyman 
promptly answered: “Why, democracy, 
of course.” 

I must confess that I heard that an- 
swer with a shiver of horror, but also 
in a blinding flash I felt I understood 
the whole inwardness of the quarrel of 
the Oxnams and their like with Cath- 
olics. When we are talking with them 
about democracy, we are talking of two 
different things. To us, democracy is a 
form of government, legitimate, like any 
other form of government, if it has the 
free consent of the governed. To them, 
it is a way of life, binding the con- 
sciences of those who live under it. To 
us, it controls the outward forms of 
secular life by the temporal means which 
the law grants it. To them it is an all- 
pervasive force, imposing its precepts on 
all who profess it. To us, majority rule 
is just, when it passes on the legitimate 
means by which the ends of the temporal 
state are to be achieved. To them, the 
majority is decisive in everything, in- 
cluding those things which lie purely in 





> A successful diplomat is a man 
who is always on his toes, but never 
on the other fellow’s. 

—BANKING 





the domain of conscience. In other 
words, democracy is as totalitarian as 
Communism or Fascism in the minds of 
those who say that Catholics cannot be 
genuine democrats. 

Now I realize that many of my Cath- 
olic readers may be incredulous con- 
cerning this conclusion. There are sev- 
eral things I can say out of my own 
experience. First of all, not by any means 
all Protestants make the accusation of 
being undemocratic against Catholics. 
Those who do, I believe, are a small 
minority, though a very vociferous mi- 
nority. Secondly, the vast majority of 
this very vocal minority are clergymen, 
and those, professional anti-Catholics. I 


‘notice that the Protestant laity, as a 


whole, stand off from the movement and 
are embarrassed by it. Thirdly, and most 
important, the clergymen who head up 
the movement will be found almost in- 
variably to be those who have given up 
any real religious belief and have ac- 
cepted this spurious concept of democ- 
racy as a substitute. Since they are usu- 
ally so vociferous, Catholics are liable 
to conclude from newspaper accounts 
of their sensational statements that they 
stand for all Protestants. I do not bé- 
lieve they do. I personally know many 


Protestant clergymen who are devout be- 
lievers and who will have no part of this 
anti-Catholic crusade in the name of a 
so-called democracy. The pity is that not 
more of these moderates speak out. 
This totalitarian democracy now be- 
devils the whole school question which 
is the current debate on the church- 
and-state front. There was a time when 
all Protestants believed that religion 
should pervade the general education of 
their children. Even after the public 
school system was set up in the middle 
of the last century, they still felt secure 
on this score, because they generally 
controlled the conduct of the public 
schools, even into our time. What they 
failed to realize, however, was that when 
public education was made a political 
function, they had already betrayed the 
religious education of their children. 


ATHOLICS realized this immediate- 

ly, and that is why we set up our 
parish schools. Believing Protestants now 
find themselves helpless in this crucial 
matter because the totalitarian demo- 
crats among them have taken over the 
direction of their school policy right 
under their noses and have persuaded 
the Supreme Court itself to issue a man- 
date that the public schools must be 
entirely secular. It was the spurious 
democratic notion which excludes God 
from public life which brought this 
about. The tragic part of it is that Prot- 
estant espousal of this brand of “democ- 
racy” as a substitute for real religion has 
also played right into the hands of those 
unbelieving secularists who would like 
to rout out all religious influence from 
every corner of our national life. 

Let us go back a bit, and see where all 
this has led us. 

The very first accusation against Chris- 
tianity was that it was incompatible with 
good citizenship, true allegiance to the 
ruling authorities. This led to the death 
of Christ, the Apostles, and the mar- 
tyrs. Centuries later, even before the 
Reformation, the accusation was that 
the Europe-wide spiritual power of the 
Popes was a menace to the temporal 
power of emperors and princes. After 
the Reformation, when Protestant kings 
declared themselves, as the political au- 
thority, supreme also in religious mat- 
ters, violent wars and persecutions arose. 

Fortunately, in the New World, in 
North America, there arose a_ people 
who held that deciding a person’s re- 
ligion was not within the competence 
of the political authority, that this par- 
ticular authority, in this country at least, 
was granted power only over the tem- 
poral welfare of the citizens, and we 
wisely left other authorities free to im- 
pose other obligations as they saw fit. 
Our people, we held, may by its Con- 
stitution restrict the Government’s au- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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N THE name of Vittorio Emanuele 

IlI—by the grace of God and the 
will of the nation, King of Italy—Judge 
Dionisio Vitelli presided over the Court 
of Assizes in Rome in the case of The 
People versus Alessandro Serenelli. 

The courtroom was packed to over- 
flowing that October morning in 1902, 
for the brutal murder had shocked the 
entire country. Nobody really doubted 
the outcome of the trial. The prisoner 
in the dock had confessed his guilt to 
the police the afternoon of the crime 
and had even admitted that frustrated 
lust was the motive for it, but justice 
must run its course. 

At a later date, it is true, acting on 
the advice of his attorneys and hoping 
to escape the full consequences of his 
act, he had denied that admission, con- 
tending that he stabbed his victim, not 
because she resisted his advances, but 
merely to go to jail, where he would 
have a roof over his head, a bite to eat, 
and so escape the misery of life in the 
swamps. 

Brought from Nettuno to the Regina 
Coeli prison in Rome, July 8, for ques- 
tioning, he was indicted July 22, pleaded 
“Not Guilty” by reason of insanity, was 
tried and condemned by the Corte di 
Appello and ordered before the Court of 
Assizes for confirmation of the sentence. 

Now he stood in the dock, about five 
foot five, a strong, good-looking boy of 
twenty, with heavy shoulders and well- 
developed chest, with deeply tanned 
complexion and cold, black eyes that 
were almost expressionless, as they roved 
over the sea of faces before him. But 
his face wore a sulky, selfish, insolent 
expression, and his tightly compressed 
lips suggested a sneer that could easily 
become a snarl. 


HE defense had rested its case, a 
hopeless one from the beginning. 
It had striven to prove that the accused 
could not be held responsible for his 
acts. The boy was evidently insane. He 
came from tainted stock. His father was 
an alcoholic, his mother had died in 
an insane asylum, and an elder brother 
was at that moment the inmate of a 
mental institution. It was true the lad 
had confessed, but his garbled story of 
committing a crime to go to jail was 
only further proof of insanity, and who 
would take the word of an unbalanced 
boy? 
The jury had listened intently but 
had remained unimpressed. 
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The man who killed Maria Goretti tells his own story. It is a story of socially based de- 


linquency, crime, prison, and a repentance won for him by his saintly victim 








Now Prosecutor General Bozzi was 
painstakingly summing up the evidence, 
preparatory to submitting the case to 
them. 

The accused, he contended, was clear- 
ly guilty under Articles 331-332 of the 
Penal Code, of a serious moral offense, 
with abuse of domestic relations, in the 
person of the eldest daughter of the 
family with which he lived, and, further- 
more, of violating Articles 364-366 of 
the said Penal Code, by willfully stab- 
bing the girl to death when she resisted 
his advances. The crime was one of cold- 
blooded premeditation. He had on a 





by ALFRED 
MacCONASTAIR, C.P. 


previous occasion threatened to kill the 
girl if she did not surrender to him. 

The damning testimony of witnesses 
was read. A shudder ran through the 
court as the bloodstained dress and un- 
derwear of the victim were produced. 
But the boy in the dock never moved. 
A spark of defiance kindled his cold, 
black eyes, and the sneer on his lips 
came closer to a snarl, but that was all. 

Implacably the prosecutor droned on. 
The accused had pleaded insanity in an 
effort to escape justice, but the court 
psychiatrists had dismissed his claim as 
unfounded. The jurors leaned forward ' 
with quickening interest. This was what 
they had been waiting for. 

Adjusting his spectacles, the prosecu- 
tor read the psychiatrists’ report with 
heavy dignity. 

“. . . Serenelli neither at the moment 
of the crime, nor at the present moment, 
shows any signs of neuro-psychopatho- 
logical derangement . . . he enjoys full 
knowledge and freedom of action. There- 
fore, we judge him fully responsible for 
the crime he has committed.” 


Signed: Drs. Giovanni Mingazzini- 
Nicola de-Pedys. Rome, October 15, 
1902. 


HEIR last doubt removed, the jurors 
gave a sigh of relief and deliberated 
only a few moments. 

Prosecutor Bozzi lost no time. Turn- 
ing to the foreman, Umberto Antonucci, 
he demanded in a ringing voice: : 

“Are you agreed that the accused, 
Alessandro Serenelli, killed Maria Gor- 
etti on July 5, after and because she re- 
pulsed his immoral advances?” 

“Yes!” 

“Was the accused, Alessandro Seren- 
elli, at the moment of the crime suffer- 
ing from a_ neuro-psychopathological 
derangement that clouded his conscieace 
and impaired full knowledge and free- 
dom of action?” 

“No!” 

The sneer on Serenelli’s face turned 
to a defiant snarl when he heard the 
verdict, but only the murdered girl's 
mother noticed that the sentence was 
handed down on October 16, 1902, 
Maria’s twelfth birthday. 

The sentence of the Corte di Appello 
was upheld, and the maximum penalty 
allowed by law for a minor—thirty years 
for the morals offense and thirty years 
for the murder—was imposed. The 
Judge, however, decreed that both 
penalties run concurrently. 










Che years dragged relentlessly on and 
nothing more was heard of Alessandro 
Serenelli. But with Maria’s beatification 
it became no longer possible to hide 
his identity from prying eyes. News 
fiends invented interviews that had 
never taken place and gave to the world 
stories that rivaled Zola and D’Annunzio 
in luridness. 

However, Padre Mauro felt that the 
story, properly told, could be of great 
help to others, so an interview was ar- 
ranged on March 6, between Alessandro 

nd Padre Celestino Nerone, C.P., in the 
Capuchin Monastery in Ascoli, where 
Serenelli works as a gardener. 

Chis is how Padre Celestino describes 
the meeting: 

[ saw before me a man of sixty- 
sht, of medium height, powerfully 
built, with the heavy shoulders of the 
laborer, features that were almost classic 
n mold, and a ruddy complexion. His 
yes came to life when he spoke, and 
his gestures kept time with his mood.” 
Chey have said much evil of me, 
Padre mio,” said Serenelli, as he sat 
down slowly. “They have said .. .” 
Yes, caro Alessandro, I know, I sym- 
pathize with you,” Padre Celestino 
hastened to assure him. “That is why 
I am here, to give your story in its true 
mmplicity. 

\lessandro smiled his _ gratitude. 
Padre mio,’ he murmured. 
Ss not nice, my story, but it might 
.elp others,” he finished humbly. 

Well,” he went on, “I was born in 
Paterno di Ancona, on June 2, 1882, 

ynfirmed about 1889, and made my 
First Communion in 1894. I was sent 
to the Penitentiary of Noto in 1903, 
moved to Sardinia in 1919, and freed 
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on March 7, 1929. I finally took refuge 
here in Ascoli with the good Capuchin 
Fathers. The life of a sinner, Padre mio, 
is not an easy one.” 

“Tell me about your childhood,” 
Padre Celestino encouraged. 

“Bene, Padre,” Alessandro nodded. “I 
was the youngest of eight children. Two 
died in infancy. One of my brothers 
entered the Seminary to study for the 
priesthood. A very unfortunate happen- 
ing affected his mind. They had to lock 
him up. The shock to my poor mother 
was so great that it affected her mind 
also. I was very small then. They only 
knew my poor mother was ill when she 
tried to drown me in the well. My 
brother Pietro saved me. 

“What are you doing, Mother?’ he 
cried. 

“It’s better for him to die now than 
live and suffer,’ she cried, with a horrid 
laugh. 

“They locked her up too. I loved my 
mother. She was a very good woman. I 
missed her terribly. That was the begin- 
ning of all my troubles.” 


N SIMPLE words, Alessandro put his 

thought across. The difficult problem 
of purity is largely one of assistance, 
protection, and understanding. The holi- 
ness of maternal love purifies and fills 
a void in the young heart and satisfies 
a longing of our nature, which, if un- 
fulfilled, turns easily to lust. 

Pulling himself together, he spoke 











fondly of his folks, Lucia, Pietro, Enrico, 
and Vincenzo. 

“Vincenzo went to America, Padre 
mio, after serving in the Carabinieri. 
He drove a street car there and made 
some money. Suddenly we lost all trace 
of him. He may have died. 

“Well, I was left very much alone. 
I didn’t get much schooling, just learned 
to read and write a little, that’s all. 
There was money in work. So I had to 
work, 

“Soon I felt the call of the sea. Oh, 
I loved the sea. It satisfied my yearning 
for liberty in the wide open spaces. I 
got a job on a fishing smack and spent 
hours alone, dreaming as we sailed along 
the Adriatic coast.” 

Alessandro paused. “I made friends, 
Padre mio,” he continued in a low voice. 
“Purity in such surroundings is not easy 
for a boy. I contracted evil habits. That 
started me on the downward path. If 
only I had had my mother .. |! 

“Although I forgot God—God never 
forgot me. My father left for Alevano 
Romano. I went to see him off. The boat 
I should have sailed on ran into a storm. 
The boy who took my place never re- 
turned. 

“Later I joined my father and with 
another brother we moved to Colle 
Gianturco (Paliano). There we met and 
worked with the Gorettis. They were 
wonderful folks, hard-working, pious, 
and edifying. 

“Then came the last station in my 
Via Crucis—the marshes. Count Maz- 
zoleni, whom we called the Roman 
Merchant, assured us: ‘Up in the hills 
you have cornmeal to eat. Down with 
me you will be much better off. I will 
feed you on bread from wheat. You 


Father Celestino, Passionist, interviews Seren- 
elli, murderer of Maria. (Left) Serenelli at his 
devotions in the Capuchin monastery at Ascoli 

















will keep up your strength. The fever 
will not get you.’ 

“We got on well with the Count. He 
put my father in charge of the canteen. 
That iater gave rise to certain stories 
unfavorable to my father, most of them 
untrue. 

“Soon the desolation of the marshes 
got me and I retired into my shell. I 
drank an occasional glass of wine on 
Sundays, but that was all. I went to the 
sacraments off and on and assisted at 
the family Rosary. I seldom went out 
either to Cisterno or Nettuno and only 
once visited the Passionist Church there 
(now Maria’s Shrine). I remember a 
Passionist Brother gave me something 
to eat, and he was very nice about it. 

“But I grew to dislike company more 
and more. The bad habits contracted in 
Torrete grew stronger. Vain dreams and 
longings took possession of me and I 
sought escape in reading Jl Messagero 
and La Tribuna Illustrata, but I never 
indulged at that time in the lurid ad- 
ventures some quarters have attributed 
to me. 

“My timidity kept me at home. It 
was then the awful crime took form in 
my mind. I fought it for months. Maria 
was so good, so sweet and pure. I loathed 
myself, but hid my dark secret carefully. 
When I finally took the fatal step I 
expected an easy victory. My threat of 
death should have worked, but it didn’t 
—thank God for that! Well, you know 
the rest. 

“The Regina Coeli jail left much to 
be desired. I suffered a lot but was too 
proud to give in. Oh, yes! I felt remorse 
for what I had done right from the be- 
ginning, but pride made me drop the 
mask of a hardened criminal over my 
face. It’s true what they have written. I 
did sing: Cheer up, Serenelli, dry your 
tears, after nine and twenty years, you'll 
be welcomed home with tears. 

“But my path was a bitter one indeed. 
Early in 1903 I was passed to Noto in 
Sicily and there received my convict’s 
stripes and became Number 3142. Sol- 
itary confinement lasted three years. I 
thought it would kill me. 


T 7 am. I started work teasing our 
special palm leaves. The comb 
had twenty-seven iron spikes which the 
warden counted three times a day. We 
got an hour's solitary walk a day. In 
the evening our tools were taken away 
from us and carefully counted. The food 
was horrible. The warden visited the 
cells during the night, at nine, twelve 
and three o'clock. You will understand, 
Padre mio, that a man’s thoughts under 
such circumstances are not good.” 
Padre Celestino nodded. “Tell me, 
Alessandro,” he prompted gently, “have 
you any pleasant memories at all?” 
“Yes, Padre mio, the director, Rizzo 
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THE SHAKEN GATE 


(for a certain poet) 


by VIRGINIA EARLE 


Yes, that is he. That is his body, rather, 
Hung like an overcoat on the peg of existence, 


Carelessly left to gather 


Dust, or what comes. But he, rejecting distance, 
Being a man in love, therefore importunate, 
Stands outside heaven's gate 

Pleading against it—beating as with a hammer. 


The shaken gate stirs with a golden clamor: 
Music most sweet is wrested from its bars; 

And thin and true and silver from the stars 

The descant of the Holy Spirit floats 

Wreathing ecstatic counterpoint among the notes. 


But God’s reluctant music-monger 
For the sake of his music is made to wait 
Drawn with desire and lean with hunger 


Outside the gate. 





Fiaccavento, was a good man. He made 
us feel like human beings. On the feast 
of St. Conrad, Patron of Noto, he would 
visit us with his wife. ‘I can understand 
what you are going through,’ he would 
say, ‘but there is one who remembers 
you and appreciates you. Take these 
grapes. I gathered them for you with 
my own hands in my vineyard. See 
how I remember you?’ 

“The Chaplain was a very good man, 
too. They both showed it in the horrible 
earthquake that shook Messina and 
Reggio in 1908. The director gathered 
us in the Chapel and the Chaplain 
offered a Mass of thanksgiving for our 
escape. 

“But I was still far from penitent. It’s 
true, Maria’s dying words rang in my 
ears: ‘May God forgive him. I want 
him with me in Paradise,’ but I drowned 
the voice of conscience with my ribald 
song. 

“Then Maria herself appeared to me 
in a dream, gathering lilies and handing 
them to me. That broke me up badly, 
but my pride was still too strong. Many 
years were to pass before I fell on my 
knees and went to confession. 

“In 1918 I was moved to Biti Mamone, 
and to Alghero in 1924, where I received 
the large “S” on my armband, which 
made me a ‘trusty.’ In 1929 I regained 
my liberty. 

“The meeting with Maria’s mother 
went very hard on me. Thank God she 
was so kind about it. 

“My sentence imposed three years’ 
police surveillance after release. The 
conditions were very severe. I could 
only be out of the house from 5 a.m. 


to 8 p.m., could not mingle in crowds 
nor public gatherings, and could not 
even go to Mass. If.1 wanted a glass 
of wine, I had to call for it through the 
door and drink it outside. But religion 
taught me to take it in a spirit of 
penance. 

“I took refuge here with the good 
Fathers in the early thirties and have 
been here ever since. I say my Rosary 
with the community every night and 
hear Mass every day. I never miss the 
First Fridays. Some time ago I joined 
the Tertiaries. Some people think I’m 
a priest, but I’m not. 

“I was to have gone to Rome for 
Maria’s beatification, disguised as Padre 
Stefano, with Padre Luigi, but poor 
Padre Luigi was shot by mistake a few 
days before, so I never went. That is 
how the confusion occurred. 

“The happiest day in my life since my 
fall was when I testified for Maria's be- 
atification. I know she is praying for 
me in heaven. I’m an old man now and 
haven’t much time to live, but God will 
be merciful to me, I know He will. 
Maria will see to that.” 

Padre Celestino rose to go. Alessandro 
hesitated. “Will you take a message for 
me, Padre mio?” he inquired almost 
shyly. 

“Certainly, Alessandro!” 

The ex-convict took pen and paper 
and this is what he wrote: 

“I beg pardon of the world for the 
outrage I committed against the martyr, 
Maria Goretti, and purity. I exhort all 
to avoid immoral spectacles and all dan- 
gerous occasions that can lead to sin.” 
—Alessandro Serenelli. 
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*% “King Solomon’s Mines” merits 
The Sign Award as the year’s 
best motion picture 


% “Guilty of Treason,” star- 
ring Charles Bickford, ably 
told the Mindszenty story 


* Robert Newton 
and Bobby 
Driscoll in 
“Treasure Island,” 
year’s best 
juvenile movie 


by JERRY COTTER 


The 1950 Movies favor of the cinematic cliché, the sensational touch, or the 
nnual report of the Legion of Decency indicates that formula. It accounts in large measure for the lack of 
rcentage of objectionable movies has now reached an audience enthusiasm and should—but probably won’t—be a 
xe high. Of 459 films reviewed and classified during the warning signal to the moviemakers. 
ear, 22 per cent were deemed partly objectionable. Heading the list of the year’s worthwhile movies is KING 
s the highest total for “B” movies in the fourteen years SOLOMON’S MINES, a majestic Technicolor tapestry of 
the Legion of Decency has been in existence. Africa’s mysteries, its little-known tribes and wild animals. 
e figures speak for themselves, spotlighting a Hollywood It is a return to a basic pattern of movie blend, with 
ney to cut corners on moral issues, even though the wholesome excitement, entertainment, and some measure of 
| and unrestrictive requirements of the Production Code education in the rousing tradition of yesteryear. This 

way interfere with honest expression or genuine awesome and exciting spectacle is the 1950 selection for 
freedom. Every art form, including motion pictures, THE SIGN AWARD as the outstanding motion picture of 
have its roots in the moral law. Until the screen plan- the year. It is the latest addition to a roster which already 


earn and acknowledge that, sordid themes, suggestive includes: Joan of Arc, The Fugitive, The Green Years, The 
itions, and crime glorification will probably continue as Song of Bernadette, The Bells of St. Mary’s, Going My Way, 
red subjects. Yankee Doodle Dandy, and last year’s Come to the Stable. 
fechnically, the movie year just past left much to be Two other films merited particular attention during the 
lesired. Perhaps it is a case of too much genius and too little year. GUILTY OF TREASON, the stirring semidocumentary 
but the artistic quality of the 1950 releases just did concerned with the persecution of Cardinal Mindszenty, 


veasure up to the level we expect from an industry of served to bring the tragic story to the attention of millions 
t financial resource and wide reservoirs of artistic ability. in a form they best appreciate and understand. Though it 
Honesty, realism, and originality were too often shelved in did not receive the attention or support it deserved, it was 
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*%A homeless orphan (Andrew Ray) captures the 
heart of a queen (Irene Dunne) in “The Mudlark’’ 





* Jose Ferrer offers a bribe to Virginia Farmer, 
Roxanne’s duenna, in “Cyrano de Bergerac” 


a fine production. Walt Disney's TREASURE ISLAND, a 
swashbuckling version of the Robert Louis Stevenson classic, 
was the year’s best juvenile movie and,.we suspect, one that 
was enjoyed even more by the oldsters who have never 
completely shaken off the spell of Long John Silver and the 
Admiral Benbow Inn. 

Also worthy of mention in the record were HOLY YEAR 
1950, a living record of a momentous hour in Church and 
world history; The Next Voice You Hear, a modern fantasy 
with a strong message of faith and hope; The Glass Menag- 
erie, Harvey, Cyrano de Bergerac, The Mudlark,. Father of 
the Bride, Cheaper By the Dozen, Rio Grande, Toast of New 
Orleans, Annie Get Your Gun, Two Weeks with Love, 
Twelve O’Clock High, The Happy Years, The Hasty Heart, 
Mr. 880, The Jackpot, Never a Dull Moment, The Third 
Man, Edge of Doom, and Our Very Own. Sunset Boulevard 
and All About Eve, now receiving unstinted praise from 
those who are concerned solely with technical merit, failed 
to prove attractive for the rest of us. 

Outstanding among the 1950 acting achievements were 
the performances of James Stewart and Josephine Hull in 
Harvey; Gioria Swanson and William Holden in Sunset 
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Boulevard, Jose Ferrer as Cyrano de Bergerac, Bette Davis 
and Anne Baxter in All About Eve; lrene Dunne and Andrew 
Ray in The Mudlark; Barbara Stanwyck in The Furies; Bobby 
Driscoll and Robert Newton in Treasure Island; Charles Bick- 
ford in Guilty of Treason; Louis Calhern and Ann Harding 
in The Magnificent Yankee; J. Carrol Naish in Annie Get 
Your Gun; Edmund Gwenn as Mr. 880; Spencer Tracy in 
Father of the Bride; Arthur-Kennedy in The Glass Menagerie; 
and Alec Guinness in Kind Hearts and Coronets. 


On the horizon for 1951 are several pictures which should 
be of particular interest to Catholic audiences. The Girl 
From The Marshes, the Italian-made version of the Life of 
St. Maria Goretti, filmed on the site of her martyrdom, will 
be released shortly. Hollywood is sending along Emmet Lav- 
ery’s controversial The First Legion for consideration, and 
England will export the Catholic Film Institute’s documen- 
tary, Pilgrimage to Fatima. 


Victoria R. 
THE MUDLARK, Theodore Bonnet’s amusing story of the 
waif who invaded Windsor Castle during Victoria’s reign and 
changed the course of English history, is enjoyable screen 
material. It is best when dealing with the comic results of 
the mudlark’s escapade, a bit on the tedious side when con- 
cerned with affairs of state and royalty. 

A dirty-faced, pathetic orphan lad sloshing through the 
Thames mud on his daily scavenging tour comes upon the 
corpse of a sailor. In the pocket he finds a cheap plaque 
bearing Queen Victoria’s likeness. Impressed with the fact 
that she is “the mother of all England,” the boy sets out for 
Windsor Castle to see her. It is fifteen years after the death 
of Prince Albert, her consort, but Victoria remains in seclu- 
sion, wrapped in her unnatural sorrow. Refusing Disraeli’s 
pleas for a public appearance to bolster the proposed new 
social legislation, the Queen is finally forced into a decision 
after the wretched mudlark is discovered sleeping in the 
palace dining room. 

The social reforms then on the horizon figure prominently 
in the political aspects of the plot, but it is in the moments 
of delightful humor and satire supplied by Andrew Ray, as 
the homeless urchin, that the film reaches its peak. A fine 
young actor, with an appealing personality, the boy responds 
easily and admirably to Jean Negulesco’s direction. 

Irene Dunne’s make-up, manner, and diction fit into the 
Victoria legend with the finesse we have come to expect from 
her portrayals. It is a distinguished and affecting performance. 

Alex Guinness, late of The Cocktail Party, wins new honors 
as Disraeli, and there are splendid supporting bits by Finlay 
Currie, Beatrice Campbell, and Constance Smith. 

Without attempting to reach any dramatic peaks, this 
adaptation is consistently entertaining and often highly amus- 
ing. Fact or fiction, it is an episode that holds considerable 
appeal for every member of the family. (20th Century-Fox) 


Reviews in Brief 


Although there is a Rover-Boy quality about the heroics and 
an overdose of romance, AMERICAN GUERRILLA IN 
THE PHILIPPINES does have moments of high adventure 
and genuine excitement. The lush beauty of the Island 
backgrounds lends a distinctly different flavor to an otherwise 
routine tale of underground activities during the Japanese 
occupation. Dialogue and plot are on the trite side, but the 
occasionally tense sequences and the sparkling Technicolor 
photography will balance the scales for most adults. Tyrone 
Power's naval lieutenant lacks the required force, and 
Micheline Prelle is merely adequate in the feminine lead. 
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Robert Barrat’s brief bit as General MacArthur is out- 


standing. (20th Century-Fox) 

There is sufficient novelty and musical freshness in THE 
WEST POINT STORY to compensate adults for the stilted 
portions of the script. James Cagney returns to the song-and- 
dance field as a middle-aged Broadway director who agrees 
to stage a revue at the Military Academy. Although the story 
is drawn out interminably, the musical sequences are bright 
and generally entertaining. Gordon MacRae, Doris Day, Vir- 
ginia Mayo, and Gene Nelson comprise an ingratiating and 
musically talented supporting cast in this offbeat, but pleas- 
ing, adult turn. (Warner Brothers) 


BREAKTHROUGH is vigorous, affecting, and melodramatic 
in detailing the experiences of one battered squadron 
during the Normandy invasion. Episodic though it is, the 
film does achieve a rounded portrait of the fatigue, the 
despair, the viciousness, and the destruction. Maintaining a 
mood of suspense and realism throughout, this is a fairly 
exciting chronicle of a grim page in recent history. Frank 
Lovejoy is best of a strong cast that also includes John Agar, 
David Brian, and Greg McClure. (Warner Brothers) 


MRS. O’MALLEY AND MR. MALONE nurtures the germ 
of a good comedy idea, but midway the story degenerates 
into hysterical farce with a tinge of the macabre. Even the 
hilarious antics of Marjorie Main and the emergence of 
James Whitmore’s comic talents cannot compensate for a 
contrived plot and weak direction. Acceptance of divorce 
further detracts from the value of this frantic attempt to 
be farcical. (M-G-M) 


John Wayne and Maureen O’Hara make the most of the 
rich opportunities provided in John Ford’s RIO GRANDE. 
in the best roles of their careers, both stars make important 
contributions to the over-all success of a film that stands well 
above the average level of outdoor adventures. The Ford 
touch is evident throughout, alternating excellent dramatic 
sequences with some thrilling action scenes in the best 
Western movie tradition. Ford has directed this story of a 
family conflict in a pioneer-day Army outpost with sufficient 
sincerity, understanding, and artistry to earn it a place 
:mong 1950's outstanding movies. Rugged in the action 
scenes, simple and sincere when it concentrates on human 
relations, it is a good example of what can be achieved in an 
intelligent blending of talents. J. Carrol Naish, Victor 
McLaglen, Claude Jarman, Harry Carey Jr., and Ben 
Johnson make their lesser roles count for much in this 
excellent family film. (Republic) 


lhe political canonization of Oliver Wendell Holmes con- 
tinues apace in the screen version of Emmet Lavery’s THE 
MAGNIFICENT YANKEE. Many moviegoers will undoubt- 
edly resent such a frank piece of political propaganda. The 
Great Dissenter is idealized out of all proportion in a 
plodding, tedious tribute which is generally more fervid than 
judicious. Only the yery fine portrayals of the Justice and 
his wife, by Louis Calhern and Ann Harding, sustain 
interest in this overly enthusiastic paean which sorely misses 
its devil’s advocate. (M-G-M) 


Edmund Rostand’s CYRANO DE BERGERAC has survived 
its first screen transition with expected ease. A literal adapta- 
tion of the Brian Hooker translation with Jose Ferrer in 
the title role, the production seldom deviates from the 
footlight pattern. The flamboyant Ferrer runs the gamut of 
the emotional keyboard with the sure touch of a polished 
ictor. As the swordsman with the soul of a poet and the wit 
of a clown he is eloquently effective. One can only wish that 
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the make-up department had given him a less ludicrous 
proboscis. The picture, in following the most recent stage 
presentation so closely, loses some potentialities, but despite 
its formalized presentation this is a fascinating motion 
picture. Mala Powers is pictorially satisfactory, but histrioni- 
cally unequal to the role of Roxanne and William Prince 
does little for Christian. But the magic of Rostand still 
shines through despite production flaws and the placidity of 
the supporting performers. (United Artists) 


Fantasy in questionable taste, FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE offers 
little in the way of entertainment. Clifton Webb and Ed- 
mund Gwenn portray two “angels” carrying out a “celestial 
mission.” In the course of the project, Webb assumes human 
form, leers suggestively, suffers a first-class hangover, and 
finally helps a married couple decide that they really want a 
family instead of a divorce. This is heavy-handed where it 
should be whimsical, inclined to suggestiveness as a substitute 
for humor, and performed rather awkwardly by the stars, 
Joan Bennett, Robert Cummings, Joan Blondell, and Gigi 
Perreau. It hardly seems worth the slight effort its production 
entailed. (20th Century-Fox) 


Even though some of the rougher spots have been eliminated 
for the screen version, BORN YESTERDAY remains an ob- 
jectionable offering. Garson Kanin’s potpourri of mirth and 
“message” comes off happily enough from the strictly tech- 
nical viewpoint. There are laughs galore, slick performances 
by Broderick Crawford, William Holden, and newcomer 
Judy Holliday, plus a vigorous plug for the Marxist philoso- 
phy which the author mislabels democracy. The story of a 
modern-day Miss Malaprop, her millionaire junkman 
“fiancy,” and the newspaperman hired to coach her in the 
proper behavior for Washington society, is amusing only 
when not striving to be risqué or politically significant. Un- 
fortunately, those moments are too rare. (Columbia) 


Gary Cooper returns to the wide-open spaces in DALLAS, 
a familiar routine set in sprawling pioneer Texas. The he- 
roics are in Technicolor, which helps a bit, and the theme 
is based on the vengeance sought by a former Confederate 
officer against three brothers from Georgia. Adult in tone, 
this has some moments of excitement and suspense, but at 
this stage of the Western-movie cycle, even the most expensive 
production needs more than that. The supporting players 
are adequate, but the Cooper laurels are never in danger. 
(Warner Brothers) 


Donald O'’Connor’s juvenile admirers will cheer DOUBLE 
CROSSBONES right out of the hokum category. Made to 
order for the Saturday matinee trade, this satire on the pirate 
formula is generally amusing, particularly when O’Connor 
clowns through a brace of song-and-dance routines. Helena 
Carter is a pretty heroine in this moderately entertaining 
family funfest. (Universal-International) 


The New Plays 
Amoral neurotics seem to hold a fatal fascination for the 
playwrights: Samson Raphaelson sets his hand to it with 
HILDA CRANE, a drama which never quite succeeds in 
doing or saying what its author obviously desired. The pro- 
tagonist of his piece is a depressed, shallow modern with two 
divorces behind her and emptiness stretching out ahead. Her 
promiscuity carries over and ruins the third marriage she 
contracts as a way out of her hollow existence. Without faith, 
decency, or honor, she succumbs to her own hopelessness and 
ends her life. Jessica Tandy plays the title role with a re- 
markable, borderline intensity. She explains the character in 
far more vivid terms than the author ever does. Evelyn Var- 
den is fine as a mother who does not want her son to marry a 
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woman without honor, and Beulah Bondi acts the unbending 
role of Hilda’s mother with suppressed fire. In the final 
analysis there isn’t a single line, thought, or character in this 
restless study that will win the sympathy of an audience. It is 
a midcentury tragedy, the plight of those who set their own 
standards and then find them pathetically inadequate. 


Paul Kelly and Uta Hagen infuse Clifford Odets’ new prob- 
_ lem play with maturity and understanding which carry it 
beyond his own limitations. THE COUNTRY GIRL is built 
around attempts to revive the acting ability of a once great 
star who has become a drunken failure. His wife and a young 
director, who has retained his adolescent admiration for the 
star, muster all their determination, patience, and force to 
make his comeback a success. Wordy, intense, morbid, and 
often a bit absurd, this piece of flimsy playmaking needs far 
more than its two stars can contribute. Kelly is excellent 
despite the difficulties of a badly written role. As the cunning 
dipsomaniac he is called upon for some farfetched episodes, 
but he manages to hurdle them with a veteran’s ease. 


Witchcraft occupies the attention of John van Druten in 
BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE, an occasionally amusing, 
often puerile bit of nonsense. Here again the players are 
called on to rescue a playwright from his own pitfalls, and 
they succeed to a degree. Lilli Palmer and Rex Harrison are 
performers who can gloss over the improbabilities of a plot 


* John Wayne, as Colonel Yorke, leads his men 
to battle against the Apaches in “Rio Grande” 





and make its weakest stretches bearable. Their author has 
penned a rather feeble fable about a modern sorceress and a 
hapless publisher who falls victim to her magic. When she 
decides that he must love her for herself, rather than as a 
tribute to her witchcraft, she breaks with necromancy and 
turns to the less complicated life. (Love, we might add, is 
spelled s-e-x in Mr. van Druten’s dictionary.) Jean Adair and 
Scott McKay are amusing as two modern Manhattan hexers, 
which is more than we can say for the broomstick ride with 
van Druten as guide. Even as a tongue-in-cheek charade this 
misses the mark. 


Christopher Fry’s THE LADY’S NOT FOR BURNING is a 
florid, pretentious, and wordy play, bristly with the sort of 
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adolescent cynicism that seems to have made its author the 
current idol of the Mayfair intellectuals. Perhaps Mr. Fry is a 
genius, but after viewing his second Broadway offering this 
reviewer needs considerably more prodding before joining 
the hallelujah chorus. A romantic comedy set in the fifteenth 
century, this is an inanimate affair, leaning heavily on the 
imaginative and cascading in a flood of blank verse. The plot 
is a negligible prop concerned with a weary cynic who con- 
fesses to a murder he didn’t commit and a young girl sen- 
tenced to the stake as a witch. John Gielgud and Pamela 
Brown speak their pretentious lines with such perfection that 
the unwary may be led to believe the play itself is of monu- 
mental importance. For all its wit and cynical epigrams, this 
is merely a literary trick performed by experts who have 
managed to camouflage the author's inadequacies. 


Damon Runyon’s corner of Manhattan with its unique types 
and eccentricities is set to music in GUYS AND DOLLS, a 
swaggering comedy with some serious defects. Cutting a gen- 
erous slice of the Big City’s seamy side, it presents a composite 
picture of gamblers, chorines, and the Broadway hangers-on 
which is factual, even if not completely palatable. The humor 
often verges on vulgarity, and the attempt to burlesque a 
tambourine-and-drum type of religious mission is neither ' 
humorous nor in good taste. On the credit side, the perform- 
ances and singing of Vivian Blaine, Isabel Bigley, Robert 
Alda, Sam Levene, Pat Rooney, and Stubby Kaye, blending 
with the melodious Frank Loesser score, make you wish that 
the levity had been less ribald. 


Three of the theater’s finest actresses are proving this season 
that the play is not always the thing. In all cases the ladies 
must struggle to overcome the inadequacies of fumbling plots 
and banal dialogue. Josephine Hull in THE GOLDEN 
STATE, Lucile Watson in RING "ROUND THE MOON, 
and Judith Anderson in THE TOWER BEYOND TRAG- 
EDY are faced with the same dilemma. Miss,Anderson has 
an added burden in the salacity of the lines provided by 
Robinson Jeffers. Miss Hull’s appearance in Sam Spewack’s 
fragile comedy of life and manners in a California bungalow 
pointed up the fact that she is an actress of considerable 
resourcefulness, great charm, and the ability to carry even 
the weakest script at least part of the way. 

Lucile Watson’s contribution to Ring "Round the Moon 
helped dispel some of the confusion and befuddlement sur- 
rounding this Christopher Fry adaptation of the Jean Anouilh 
comedy. A play of varying moods, ranging from whimsy to 
satire, it suffers from the garrulousness of its authors to such 
a degree that the average playgoer is ready to throw in the 
sponge long before the midway mark. 

As for Judith Anderson’s foray into mythology, Jeffers 
style, the audience is treated to an expected bravura per- 
formance. She is a tragedienne of the old school, and it is 
always a delight to hear and see her. Not as much can be 
said for this poetic drama based on the works of Aeschylus. 
It lacks the pace, the furious impact, and the dramatic values 
of Medea. Furthermore, the steadying influence of a mature 
mind seems needed to eliminate the bawdy portions of the 
dialogue. 


The Blackfriars Guild has introduced its new season with 
Ted Farah’s engaging light comedy, ANGEL WITH RED 
HAIR. A pleasant, well-played, and excellently staged affair, 
it served to remind Catholic playgoers that the Guild presen- 
tations compare favorably with its highly budgeted Broadway 
competition. Farah’s script offers some highly amusing mo- 
ments and a cleverly drawn analogy that is refreshing and 
enjoyable. As directed by Dennis Gurney and played by an 
enthusiastic cast, it set a high standard for the Guild to 
maintain throughout the season. 
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Brig. Gen. James Devereux, now Congressman, with Rep. Joe Martin 


One crop the new Congressman from Maryland will probably never 


support is rice. The defender of Wake Island has had plenty 


T ‘WICE in his lifetime, Brigadier Gen- 
James P. Devereux, U.S.M.C., 
fender of Wake Island, was taken 
rise. The first time was when he 
d a hero’s welcome on his return 
four years of internment in Japa- 
prison camps. He had had to sur- 
ler Wake, and he couldn’t under- 
what all the fuss was about. The 
| time was the morning of Novem- 
8 of this year, when he learned that 
id been elected to Congress from 
Second Congressional District of 
nd, the third Republican to win 
predominantly Democratic dis- 

n the last sixty years. 
Japanese thought they were sur- 
him when they glided down 
seven bombers onto his little 
he Pacific on December 7, 1941. 
was no surprise. He had been 
some time before to be on the 
nd that morning he had received 
atch informing him that Pearl 
had been bombed. He was shav- 
ng when a junior officer rushed into 
: excitedly waving the message. 
liately he ordered his bugler to 
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sound the “call to arms,” and all his 
men were at battle stations when the 
Japanese broke out of a rain squall and 
started their bomb run. 

At the Japanese prison camp in Woo- 
sung, near Shanghai, the defender of 
Wake .and his fellow prisoners raised 
hogs, goats, chickens, rabbits, and veg- 
etables. All his life, Devereux had 
wanted to be a farmer—someday, but he 
never expected to pursue his avocation 
in such unwelcome surroundings. Not 
even when he jokingly told his brother, 
as he was leaving this country for Pa- 
cific duty, “I may be eating rice and fish 
before long.” 

The hogs and the chickens and veg- 
etables would have been highly appre- 
ciated additions to the monotonous, 
meager prison fare of rice gruel and 
fish—twice a day. But Devereux will 
tell you in an eloquent understatement 
that the Japanese guards “did not al- 
ways let us keep what we raised.” He 
weighs about 150 pounds today, but 
when he was liberated he tipped the 
scales at only 103. 

Nevertheless, farming for the Japs was 


a foretaste of the life which Devereux 
had planned for himself and family 
when his military service was over. At 
the age of forty-five, he retired in 1948 
and bought a sixty-three acre farm near 
Pikesville, just west of Baltimore. On 
his own and leased land, in all about 
two hundred acres, he was raising pigs 
and shorthorn cattle when the Repub- 
lican leaders of the district approached 
him last spring with the proposal that 
he run for Congress. 

The Republican leaders found Dev- 
ereux in a receptive mood. He had, in 
fact, been considering a political career 
ever since his retirement. In preparation 
for the time when he would run for 
office, he had enrolled in courses in 
public speaking and political science at 
Loyola University, a Jesuit school in 
Baltimore. 

It occurred to the writer that the de- 
fender of Wake in a class in political 
science would cause quite a stir among 
the other students. But Devereux said 
no; he attended night classes in which 
there were a number of other older stu- 
dents. He found the courses helpful 
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when the time came to go before the 


voters, particularly the political science. 


He had had some experience speaking 
in savings bond tours after his return 
from the war. 

A more unpromising Congressional 
district for a Republican than the sec- 
ond Maryland district could hardly be 
found. It comprises Baltimore’s west 
end, and Carroll, Baltimore, and Hart- 
ford Counties, west and north of the 
city. The registration is generally three 
or four Democrats to one Republican, 
and in some of the industrial precincts 
in Baltimore the registered Democrats 
outnumber the Republicans ten to one. 

To make things all the more difficult, 
Devereux’s opponent, William P. Bol- 
ton, had a voting record in Congress 
barely distinguishable from that of the 
most. orthodox Republican. 

“I found one thing in his record, 
though, I could attack him on,” Dev- 
ereux told the writer. “He had voted 
against arming western Europe. I took 
the position that I could do a much bet- 
ter job for the conservative cause on 
the Republican side of the aisle than he 
could on the Democratic. As a Demo- 
crat he couldn’t attack the Administra- 
tion effectively; all he could do was 
offer a negative vote. 

“Then, near the end of the campaign, 
he made the mistake of mailing out un- 
der his frank 30,000 envelopes contain- 
ing a pamphlet that looked very polit- 
ical. I went after him on that.” 

Devereux does not consider his victory 
as a personal triumph. He believes that 
the voters who cast their ballots for 
him were expressing their displeasure 
over the way things were going in Wash- 
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ington. He thinks they were dissatisfied 
with the Administration’s policy in the 
Far East, they were alarmed over the 
lack of integration between the State 
Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment, they thought the reversal of the 
Administration’s stand that Korea was 
expendable was evidence of the lack of 
integration. 

Also he thinks the people of his dis- 
trict mistrusted the trend toward the 
socialist state, as he characterizes the 
Fair Deal program. He himself opposes 
socialized medicine and other proposed 
welfare measures. 

“I don’t approve of Britain’s socialist 
government,” he said. “And I think the 
French government is woefully weak.” 

But the General made it clear that 
he is no isolationist. He favors the re- 
arming of western Europe, including 
Spain. He considers a bipartisan foreign 
policy absolutely essential in this time 
of crisis. But he also agrees with Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft that the whole 
foreign and defense program should be 
re-examined. 

Nothing about Devereux, as he trav- 
eled around his district speaking when- 
ever he could get a dozen or more peo- 
ple to listen, suggested a fighting man, 
except the cool, steady gaze of his blue 
eyes. He is soft-spoken, under medium 
height, balding, ruddy—an outdoor man 
who likes nothing better than running 
his own tractor. The only reminder of 
his Wake exploits was a caption on his 
campaign posters—“Defender of Wake” 
—not “Hero of Wake.” 

He didn’t have a big campaign chest, 
but he kept before the public on the 
radio and on television and went around 


Devereux with his son Pat in 


1945, after Jap imprisonment 


“just meeting people.” Toward the end 
of the campaign, he cruised about the 
district in a helicopter—the only spec- 
tacular thing that he did. 

What pleased the General most was 
the support he got from some of his 
boys at Wake. All most of them could 
do, scattered all over as they are, was 
write him letters. But a former sergeant, 
Oliver P. Haggerty, campaigned for him 
all over the district. Haggerty, who was 
raised in Port Deposit, Md., and Dev- 
ereux were schoolmates at Tome School. 
Haggerty reported aboard ship as a pri- 
vate when Devereux was a junior officer. 
When Devereux took command at Wake 
he found Haggerty there, now a ser- 
geant. And after the surrender they 
sweated it out together in prison camps 
until the Japanese separated the officers 
from the enlisted men. 


NE of Devereux’s prized possessions 

is a letter of congratulation from 
a former enlisted man in the Wake gar- 
rison who also was a prisoner at the 
Woosung camp. He is now Brother 
Gerce Lutz, of the teaching order of 
Clerics of St. Viator. Devereux recalls 
that Brother Lutz always had planned 
to enter an order after he had done his 
hitch with the leathernecks. 

Devereux talks about Wake with re- 
luctance, as though it were a chapter in 
his life closed and done with. He doesn’t 
remember his decorations offhand. When 
the writer asked him to list them, he 
started out with the Navy Cross. That 
was as far as he could get without re- 
ferring to a record in his file cabinet. 
It listed the presidential unit citation, 
the Marine Corps expeditionary medal 
with “W” for Wake, the Pacific theater 
medal, the Yangtse service medal, the 
Second Nicaraguan medal. 

He will tell you the story that he sent 
a message from Wake, “Send us more 
Japs,” is apochryphal. 

“None of us was that much of a damn 
fool,” is his reply to that one. 

He can still get his blood pressure up 
when he thinks of a message that came 
in from Pearl Harbor while he was 
ducking Jap bombs day after day. It 
read: “If you need glass for your bar- 
racks windows, seismograph paper makes 
an excellent substitute.” He didn’t have 
any barracks, and if he had, the last 
thing he would have been worrying 
about was replacing windowpanes. 

The defense of Wake is one of the 
epics of the war in the Pacific. Wake is 
the largest of a cluster of three atolls, 
the other two bearing the names Wilkes 
and Peale, which surround an emerald 
green lagoon. It came into the news 
again last October when President Tru- 
man went there for his now historic 
meeting with General MacArthur. 

The coast of the islands is still clut- 
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tered with crumbling dugouts, rusting 
gun emplacements, bits of aircraft wreck- 
age, and other litter of battle. Devereux 
has never returned there since the Japa- 
nese took him off in a transport. 


Wake was uninhabited until 1935 
when Pan American Airways decided to 
make it a fueling stop on its Philippines 
run. Then in 1940, the Navy, recogniz- 
ing its strategic location, began construc- 
tion of base facilities and an air strip. 
Early in 1941, a Marine defending gar- 
rison was established there. 

It was on October 15, 1941, that 
Devereux, then a major, stepped ashore 
to take command of the Marines per- 
sonnel. He had a defense battalion of 
378 and a squadron of twelve fighters— 
Wildcats. His senior officer, who ordered 
the surrender, was Commander Winfield 
Scott Cunningham, U.S.N. When the 
surrender order was given, Devereux was 
dejected because he couldn’t remember 
whether the Marines ever had surren- 
dered before. But there was nothing to 
do but obey orders. 

The defense of Wake is by now a fa- 
miliar story. The Japanese bombers 
came over on December 7 and wiped out 
eight of Devereux’s Wildcats. It was 
the first time Devereux had been under 
air attack. From then on until the sur- 
render on December 23, it was the same 
story almost every day. On December 11 
a Japanese naval force appeared off 
shore, but it was driven off by the Wake 
shore batteries which boasted nothing 
bigger than a five-inch gun. Devereux 
believes the Japanese intended to make 
a landing then, and if they had tried 
they probably would have gotten away 
with it. But the landing did not come 
until December 22. 

\ force of eighty-five Marines on 
Wake stood off a thousand Japanese— 
the other Marines were scattered on the 
other islands. But resistance was useless. 
Chere were no friendly ships within a 
twenty-four hour run of the islands, and 
Devereux ordered his men to destroy 
their weapons and give up. 


HE real achievement of the Wake 

garrison is in the box score of the 
fifteen-day defense. By the Japanese’s 
own admission, the price they had to 
pay for Wake was 29 planes lost, 11 
ships sunk, and 5,700 casualties. Deve- 
reux lost 12 planes and 76 men, of whom 
+7 were civilians. 

\fter the surrender came the four 
long years in prison camps. Devereux 
will tell you sardonically that he was 
in some of the “better” Japanese camps. 
3y “better,” he means that he was 
slapped in the face by guards, that he 
had to pool his thin blankets with three 
other prisoners in one bunk to keep 
from freezing, that the Japs withheld 
his mail, helped themselves to his pack- 
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ages, and fed him little else but rice. 

When he received news of his first 
wife’s death, the Japanese offered him 
three days’ reprieve from prison labor— 
the only human gesture they made, 
crude as that was. 

They also gave him permission to 
write to Bishop Doi in Tokyo requesting 
a priest to say Mass for the prisoners, 
but he never received a reply, presum- 
ably because the letter never was deliv- 
ered or permission to send a priest was 
denied the bishop. 

Ironically, the first meal served Dev- 
ereux on an American possession after 
his liberation was rice. He was taken 
aboard Rear Admiral Martin’s flagship 
and the Admiral served rice. 

“I have never eaten rice since, and 
I never will,” Devereux said in a tone 
of finality. 

Although .the name Devereux is 
French, General Devereux’s ancestors 
came from Ireland. “It’s Norman,” he 
tells people who ask about his origin. 
“It came to Ireland in William the Con- 
queror’s time. You'll remember that he 
was the illegitimate son of a Devereux 
who was Duke of Normandy, if you 
know your history.” 

The first Devereux who came to this 
country had an urgent reason for doing 
so. There was a price upon his head. 
He had fought in all the Irish uprisings 
and also with Napoleon’s forces against 
the English on the continent. 

He was the General’s great-grandfa- 
ther. Shortly after his arrival in 1821, 
Devereux’s grandfather was born. He 








News to Her 


> The heavy rains had caused a 
landslide, and the train passengers 
were forced to spend the night in 
a village in the hills. Through the 
downpour they made their way to 
the town’s little inn. 

“This is like the flood,” one 
man remarked to the proprietress 
of the hotel. 

“Like the what?” she asked. 

“The flood,” he repeated. “Sure- 
ly you've read about the flood and 
the landing on Mt. Ararat.” 

“Mister,” the lady replied, “I 
ain’t seen a paper in three days.” 

—James E. Burton 














studied law and moved to Kansas City, 
where for a time he was the lawyer for 
the Atchison, Topeka, & Sante Fe Rail- 
road. He was a Union man and a Re- 
publican and all the family since have 
remained loyal to that party. 

The father of the General, Dr. John 
Ryan Devereux, married a Philadelphia 
heiress, Miss Annie Sinnott, daughter of 
Irish-born Joseph F. Sinnott, a whisky 
distiller. He fought with the Union 
Army and was a medical officer in Cuba 
during the military administration of 
the late General Leonard Wood. It was 
in Cuba, in 1903, that the future Marine 
Corps general was born. 

Dr. and Mrs. Devereux, who had a 
large family, ten in ail, made frequent 
trips to Europe, and young Devereux 
got some of his schooling there. He was 
first enrolled in a school in Vienna. 

“I stayed there until I had learned 
enough German to tell the school au- 
thorities I was too young to be in school. 
Then they put me out.” 


EVEREUX also attended a school 

for a while in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, where he became fairly proficient 
in the French language. But he received 
most of his education in Tome School 
in Maryland. 

Devereux is one of the relatively 
small number of Marine Corps officers 
who came up through the ranks. He en- 
listed as a private in 1925 and moved 
steadily up to the rank of major, which 
he held when he commanded in Wake. 
He was promoted to a colonelcy in rec- 
ognition of his services and to a briga- 
dier’s rank upon his retirement. 

In June, 1946, he married Miss Rachel 
Clarke Cooke, in Baltimore. He had one 
child, Pat, by his first marriage. And 
since his remarriage two other sons have 
been born—John Pierre, three and one- 
half years old, and Frank Irving Cooke, 
three months old. 

It was to Pat, now seventeen, that 
Devereux wrote a letter from a prison 
camp, admonishing the boy not to be 
too boastful about the Marines. 

“The Marines will take care of them- 
selves,” the father wrote. “Try being a 
bit modest and don’t get into too many 
fights.” 

When Devereux takes his seat in the 
Eighty-second Congress, he hopes that 
he will be assigned to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. He thinks that with 
his knowledge of military affairs and his 
foreign experience as a member of the 
fighting forces, he has a good back- 
ground for service on that committee. 

The new Congressman is rather skep- 
tical of the Government’s crop support 
program, despite his fondness for farm- 
ing, and there is one crop he probably 
never would vote to support. That crop 
is rice. 


THE SIGN 











To the tirst 
St. Stephen 


From Stephen to Stepinatz 
the enemies of Christ have 


followed a definite pattern 


Dear Saint Stephen: 

When I was young, I wrote some 
letters to some saints. As far as I know, 
there have been no reprisals; though as 
the years have passed and brought with 
them, it may be hoped, some measure 
of discretion, I have frequently won- 
dered why. 

Being an American, and young, at 
that time I thought we could go right up 
and speak to anyone to whom we had 
taken a fancy, and that he would be 
glad to meet us. “All men are created 
free and equal.” That was before I had 
learned that the Creator’s plan was one 
thing, but that man had twisted it into 
an ugly shape called enslavement. I was 
so certain my letters would receive in- 
stant attention. 

But later I was to encounter those 
political movements which have _ be- 
deviled my country during the past 
twenty years and soon became the victim 
of such urgent behests as: “Write a 
letter to your Congressman!” I’ve learned 
a lot, Saint Stephen, since I wrote those 
first letters to the saints. But I am more 
convinced than ever, that even if Con- 
gressmen don’t bother to read letters, 
saints surely do. 

And so to you, dear Saint Stephen, 





HELEN WALKER HOMAN is author of By 
Post to the Apostles and other well-known 
books. The present article will be a chapter 
in Letters to the Martyrs, which will be pub- 
lished in the spring by David McKay Publish- 
ing Co. of New York. 
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Starting the long list of Christian martyrs, Stephen the 
Deacon was stoned to death as he prayed for his enemies 


and with utter confidence, do I address 
this letter—because you have been in my 
thoughts constantly for the past ten 
years or more; in fact, since the Second 
Age of Martyrdom came upon this earth. 
For, to your everlasting glory, it was 
you who inaugurated the First Age of 
Martyrdom—and between the two, de- 
spite all the centuries which have inter- 
vened, there is a startling similarity. I’m 
sure it must have struck you, Saint 
Stephen. 

Much time also passed before I real- 
ized that the very word “martyr” means 
“witness.” As Paul Allard has put it, 
“a witness even to certainty; that is, if 
the greatest sign of certainty be to sacri- 
fice our lives to prove the truth of what 
we affirm.” 

And that is precisely what you did, 
Saint Stephen, on that long-ago day 
when they dragged you, a youthful dis- 
ciple, from your trial before the San- 
hedrin, outside the city gates of 


Jerusalem where they killed you with 
stones—even as they would kill a snake. 
Now, from the time I was very young, 
martyrs absorbed me. As the years un- 
folded, first there was Mexico, whcre 
holy men and women died gloriously, 
under the decrees of a neo-Communism, 
for their faith. Then there was Spain, 
where they did likewise under a more 
positive Communism stemming directly 
from Moscow; latterly there was Ger- 
many, where they died for both race 
and religion under the god of state; and 
now there is Russia and all Soviet- 
dominated areas of Europe and Asia, 
where they have died by the thousands 
because they believe in God... . 

Is it any wonder that I began to think 
more and more about you, Saint 
Stephen? And now I am wondering, 
as you look down upon this sick old 
earth, just what you are thinking of 
our modern martyrs? 

I’m sure all of them have thought of 
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you when the hour of trial has come. 
Che remarkable thing is that the pattern 
of persecution has changed so slightly! 
[wo thousand years are as but a day; 
and so much of what happened to you 
then has been repeated within our own 
time 

How your story comes to life today! 
It’s wonderful story; and, as I was 
eading it again the other night, some- 
it suggested the figure of Arch- 
bishop Stepinatz who is giving his testi- 
ut this very hour. I wonder, Saint 


how 


mony 


Stephen, if you. would agree that there 
s even a close personal parallel between 
you—that you share many characteristics 


in common? Even your names are alike— 
Stephen and Stepinatz. Is it possible that 
ws its origin from yours? 
our knowledge, they have not yet 
taken his life—he is in some strange, far 
prison, we are told, in Yugoslavia—con- 
demned to sixteen years of “forced 
We can only guess what that 
life must be. About four of those years 
have already passed, and now he is 
fifty-two years old. 
But there is one other name, yet more 
istinguished and even’more dramatical- 
iched to your story—first clinging 
to it with shame and horror and later 
with glory—and that is the name of 
Saul of Tarsus, who became Paul. How 
often I have thought of the web of 
destiny, woven by a Divine Hand, which 
first drew you two together in violence 
and death—and how that death, your 
own, was the precursor to the rebirth 
of Saul whose soul had all but perished! 
Che words stand out starkly in the 


his di 


labor.’ 


And casting him forth without the 
they stoned him; and the witnesses 

laid down their garments at the feet of 
¢ man whose name was Saul... . 

And Saul was consenting to his death.” 


A LTHOUGH it is not written, I’ve al- 
4 ys thought Saul’s great conver- 
un then and there: first with his 
reluctant admiration of your magnificent 
courage and of the persistence with 
which you cried out your “testimony” up 
until your last breath. And next, with 
the shame he must have felt, as he 
1way—though still stubbornly bent 
upon making “havoc of the church, 
in from house to house and 
dragging away men and women.” And, 

Lord came to him there on 
the road to Damascus and smote him 
from his horse and struck him blind, I’m 
certain his heart cried out for forgiveness 
for his part in your death. 

But your story runs ahead of me. I 
think of you then as one of Gamaliel’s 
brilliant pupils to whose eager 
ears had somehow come the story 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Nowhere is it 
that you had ever seen the 


crep 


most 


young 
written 
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Master except in visions. You were not 
one of His chosen Twelve who had 
walked and worked with Him before the 
dark shadow of Calvary fell upon them 
all. But you were one upon whom, short- 
ly thereafter, the luminous light of the 
Resurrection had fallen; and you had 
cast all else aside to become a disciple. 
I often wonder which one of the Twelve 
it was who converted you. 

However it was, you cast your lot 
with them, these friends of the Master, 
and helped them to establish the infant 
Church. What a change from your 
former life! For now you lived with the 
group in Jerusalem, “persevering in the 
doctrine of the Apostles, and in the 
communication of the breaking of the 
bread, and in prayers.” And you wit- 
nessed the signs and wonders wrought 
by the Apostles in His Name—Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of the Living God. 


) THAT early group, as has often 
been said, was the first “commu- 
nism”; but how different from the 
Communism of today! “And all they 
that believed were together and had all 
things in common. Their possessions 
and goods they sold and divided them all 
according as every one had need. And 
continuing daily with one accord in 
the Temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, they took their meat 
with gladness and simplicity of heart; 
praising God, and having favor with 
all the people.” 

Yet, as you found favor with the 
people, you lost it with the leaders of 
the synagogues and the high priests. 
The more miracles wrought by the 
Apostles, and the more crippled who 
leapt up and walked, the more dour did 
the orthodox leaders become. All the 
people were flocking to the doctrine of 
Him of whom the leaders spoke derisive- 
ly as “the Nazarene.” 

Of course, as in any communal group, 
it was necessary among the first Chris- 
tians that certain should be charged 
with special responsibilities—some intel- 
lectual and some menial. I find it 
charming, Saint Stephen, that you, the 
scholar, had recognized a need and had 
quietly begun in a practical way to assist 
in the ministration of food. Not only 
did the Apostles and disciples have to 
eat, but the poor as well and the widows. 
It would seem that, with the number 
of followers increasing every day, the 
matter of meals became a major prob- 
lem. 

Then arose that first murmuring 
among the group. The Greeks began to 
complain that their widows were being 
neglected at table; that the Hebrew 
widows were being favored. The poor 
Apostles, distracted at the sign of this 
first rift in the holy company, were 
forced to evolve a plan. Speaking for 





themselves they said: “It is not reason 
that we should leave preaching the word 
of God, and serve tables.” For great as 
was the hunger for food, even greater 
was the hunger for the Word. So they 
instructed the group to select “seven 
men of good reputation, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business.” 

It was, indeed, what might be called 
a “business,” Saint Stephen! It would 
seem that by this time you had won the 
trust and affection of the entire group, 
Hebrew and Greek alike, and that you 
must have been elected unanimously. 
For in the Acts yours is the first name 
mentioned. “And they chose Stephen, 





Archbishop Stepinatz. Unlike 
Stephen, he must die slowly 





a man full of faith, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” So it was that I came early to 
think of you as both scholarly and hum- 
ble; as unselfish, trustworthy, and prac- 
tical. But courage was your crowning 
characteristic. It enkindled a flame that 
has not died in almost two thousand 
years. 

Of you seven, it is related: “These 
they set before the Apostles; and they 
praying, imposed hands upon them.” 
With your appointment as deacon, and 
supervising the distribution of food, the 
Greek widows could no longer complain 
at table and disturb everyone’s digestion. 

Converts began to come in scores, 
and what was even better for the 
strategic position of the group, “a great 
multitude also of the priests obeyed the 
faith.” Alas, if they could only have been 
more! 


THE SIGN 














It was at that time that you came into 
your great power. “And Stephen, full of 
grace and fortitude, did great wonders 
and signs among the people.” That 
meant, of course, miracles. 

But while all this caused you to be 
loved by the people, it did not make 
you popular with the authorities. I’m 
sure you heard the mutterings and 
sensed the danger; but the odd part is 
you didn’t seem to care at all! The more 
they glowered, the harder you preached: 

You were preaching the doctrine of 
Christ, and they did not like it—even 
as they don’t like it today. In modern 
Yugoslavia it was Archbishop Stepinatz’ 
Pastoral Letters which got them down, 


had been the same with you; yet, you 
were accused of blasphemy against Moses 
and against God. Even as_ with 
Stepinatz, in your case also “they stirred 
up the people . . . and running together 
they took him, and brought him to the 
council.” That “stirring up of the 
people!” Today it is called propaganda, 
but its technique is the same. 

I often wonder if, when they came to 
get you, they did not find you humbly 
serving the poor at table. Even though 
you could preach rings around them, 
you were following the pattern of the 
Great Preacher who had stooped to wash 
the feet of His disciples. We have seen 
no accounts of Hitler or Stalin or Tito 








Above, Catholic college students picket the Yugoslav Consulate 
in New York. All to no avail—the Archbishop remains in prison 





for in these he affirmed and reafirmed 
the rights of the individual before God 
—the equality of all races—conversions 
through faith and not through fear— 
feeding the hungry, sheltering the relf- 
ugee, protecting the homeless—God 
above state. This was the Gospel which 
the Son of God had come on earth to 
teach. It has not changed in two thou- 
sand years. Nor has the pattern of the 
persecution changed, although today its 
excuses are usually camouflaged, being 
pinned to politics rather than to re- 
ligion. But the persecutors are still after 
the same thing—the destruction of the 
principles of Christ. 

Only four years ago, poor Archbishop 
Stepinatz was accused by Tito of plotting 
against the state—but actually his grave 
offense was an unflagging insistence 
upon the principles of Christianity. It 
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personally serving the poor. But we have 
seen accounts of their subornation of 
witnesses, which played its sinister part 
in your own story: “And they set up 
false witnesses,:who said: “This man 
ceascth not to speak words against the 
holy place and the law’.” 

Then began your great defense which 
was actually not a defense but a blister- 
ing accusation. Orators down the centu- 
ries have taken it as a model of argu- 
ment and eloquence. 

How those important judges of the 
Sanhedrin must have writhed, when you 
cried to them: “You stiff-necked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears, you al- 
ways resist the Holy Ghost: as your 
fathers did, so do you also! Which of 
the prophets have not your fathers 
persecuted? And they have slain them 
who foretold of the coming of the Just 


One; of whom you have been now the 
betrayers and murderers!” 

There was nothing faltering about 
your “testimony.” Nor does the quaint 
language of the Acts leave anything to 
be imagined of the horrible scene which 
followed: “Now hearing these things, 
they were cut to the heart, and they 
gnashed with their teeth at him.” 

It was an evidence of the Master's 
love that you did not even see them. 
For instantly you looked upward and 
there saw, in vision, the Messias you 
had loved and served so loyally. “Be- 
hold,” you cried joyously, “I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God!” 

That was the last straw. “And they, 
crying out with a loud voice, stopped 
their ears, and with one accord ran 
violently upon him. And casting him 
forth without the city, they stoned him.” 
Yet in spite of this, and while they 
were at their unholy work, you con- 
tinued to invoke that Name which only 
further increased their fury. “Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit!” 

Thus, to the last, you gave your testi- 
mony—that testimony which is the sign 
of the martyr. 

“And falling on his knees, he cried 
with a loud voice, saying ‘Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge!’” You would 
follow the Master’s example to the very 
end. Had He not said, as He hung upon 
the cross: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do?” 


—— gloriously did you, the First 
Martyr, die and go to a reward 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.”’ For 
you were the Protomartyr and had 
marked the great path down which so 
many would follow, giving testimony 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. “He 
that would find his life, shall lose it.” 
Happy Saint Stephen! .. . 

And Saul, who became Paul, won- 
dered. What was that the blasphemer 
had said, as he was dying? “Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.” Why, that 
was strange—revolutionary! What about 
the law, “an eye for an eye; and a tooth 
for a tooth?” It was all very disturbing. 
... Then there was that extraordinary 
light which had illumined your face, at 
the trial and upon your death. “And all 
. . . Saw his face as if it had been the face 
of an angel.” You were mad; that was 
the only explanation. Little did he then 
dream that he would one day do even as 
you had done. 

All this transpired, so tradition re- 
lates, outside the Damascus Gate. And 
it was from the Damascus Gate that Saul 
would ride forth to take the road to 
that city, bearing a white fury against 
the Christians it sheltered. 

Is it remarkable, then, that I have 
thought the martyrs of our own day have 
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pondered upon your life, Saint Stephen? 
Or that Archbishop Stepinatz, who shares 
many of your characteristics, must fre- 
quently turn to you for encouragement 
in his long imprisonment; in prayers for 
his country which he deeply loves? Will 
you not help him, Saint Stephen? 

Born the seventh child of peasant 
farmers in the little village of Krashitz 
in Croatia-Slavonia (he was one of 
eleven!) young Aloysius Stepinatz grew 
up in the environs of an old and beauti- 
ful culture—that of the ancient city of 
Zagreb. It was in the month of Our 
Lady, on May 8, 1898, that he entered 
the world. 


HOUGH little more than a child, he 

was a soldier in the Hungarian Army 
in World War I; fought on the Italian 
front, where he was taken prisoner; and 
eventually ended in the Serbian army, 
fighting against the Germans. He 
a second lieutenant, having 
won a rare and highly coveted military 
decoration. As with you, Saint Stephen, 
from the start, courage was his out- 
standing characteristic. 

It is said that his holy peasant mother 
early gave herself over to prayers and to 
pious fasts, that one day this prized 
son would become a priest. 

He was ordained in Rome, on the 
Feast of Christ the King, October 26, 
1920, and received the degrees of Doctor 
of Philosophy and Doctor of Theology. 
He was twenty-two years old, but with 
that sort of premature age which marks 
those who have lived at the very heart 
of the tragedy of war. 

Like you also, his first thought when 
studies were completed was of the poor. 
Laboring in tenements and ruins, up 
and down the poor streets of his be- 
loved Zagreb, into squalor and into filth, 
into sickrooms and deathrooms, he 
brought the message of the Master. 
There was so much to be done! The 
days and nights were not long enough. 
He must feed the hungry poor, even as 
you had fed them long ago. 

lo start the flow of charity where it 
was most needed, he established that 
famous organization which he called 
“Caritas.” (Could love be known by any 
word more beautiful?) It is extraordinary 
that in but four years the fame of his 
work had spread even to Rome. It was 
Pope Pius XI who made him Titular 
Archbishop of Nicopsis in 1934—and at 
that time he was the youngest arch- 
bishop in all the world! . . . When you, 
too, were very young, there had been 
that “laying on of hands.” ... 

Scarcely three years later, in 1937, this 
son of peasants was named Archbishop 
of Zagreb. 

Throughout the terrible war years 
that followed, when Hitler’s armie3 oc- 
cupied Yugoslavia, he consistently defied 
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the Nazis by denouncing the persecution 
of the Jews—as he denounced that of all 
minorities. 

So it was that, like you, he began to 
be unpopular with the authorities. But 
he kept flinging his denunciations in 
their teeth. 

When he protested the German prac- 
tice of holding whole regions responsible 
for acts of sabotage, then the Nazis began 
to close in on him. He was imprisoned; 
priests who read his sermons were held 
under house arrest for several days; the 
Nazi-controlled press attacked him vio- 
lently; newspapers were forbidden to 
report anything he said. Was it not like 
a recurrence of your own time, Saint 
Stephen, when “they stirred up the 
people” against you? 

But his greatest persecution was to 
come with the advent of the Communists 
and Tito. He had boldly declared: “Be- 
lieve me, I know Communism. It is a 
satanic totalitarianism of terror, much 
more logical in the pursuit of its aims 
than Fascism ever was.” His Pastoral 
Letter, issued jointly with the Arch- 
bishop of Sarajevo and the Bishops of 
Banjaluka, Djakovo, and Krizhevtzi, in 
March of 1945, charged the Communists 
bluntly with having exterminated with 
fire and sword, “priests and the rnore 





> The poor man is happy; he ex- 
pects no change for the worse. 
—Demetrius 





eminent of the faithful. . . . Perpetually 
shall the blood of these heroic martyrs 
cry out in accusations against those who 
grasp murder as a means of power.” .. . 

I am sure you, too, have thought of 
these martyrs, dear Saint Stephen! 

Again he declared: “Death sentences 
were inflicted for having held divergent 
political opinions. . . . The number of 
those priests put to death is greater than 
that of the victims of any massacre 
known in Balkan history for centuries.” 

So, in the words of Archbishop 
Stepinatz himself, has the Second Age 
of Martyrs come upon this earth, Saint 
Stephen. 

It was late in 1945 that Tito started 
on the Archbishop in earnest, carefully 
building up his propaganda the while. 
First he ordered his arrest and imprison- 
ment for seventeen days, on the charge 
of being an enemy to the state. When 
released, he was kept for months a 
virtual prisoner in his residence. Finally, 
on September 18, 1946, ten days after his 
particularly courageous Pastoral Letter 
on Christian education of youth and the 
basic rights of religious freedom, he was 
again arrested and charged with “crimes 
against the people.” 

The trial would strike one as ludicrous 
by any Western standards, were it not 





for its tragedy. The four judges were 
“packed,” as was the courtroom. The 
Archbishop was made the subject of 
sneers and jests. Suborned witnesses 
arose, as they had in your own case, 
and swore falsely against the accused. 

But it was during the course of that 
trial, in the “People’s Court of Croatia,” 
that mockery of justice, that Archbishop 
Stepinatz showed his greatest similarity 
to you. When finally permitted to an- 
swer his accusers, he delivered an ad- 
dress which lasted thirty-eight minutes— 
and which, like yours, was a devastating 
indictment of the court and the party 
it represented. Verbally he tore them 
limb from limb, assuring them the while 
that at any moment he was ready to die. 
“If we have to perish, well then we shall 
perish while doing our duty.” ... 

Of the torments inflicted upon a 
certain bishop, he declared: “I myself 
experienced the same in Zapresitch when 
I was attacked with stones and re- 
volvers.” 

Stones. When they came raining down 
upon him, he must also have thought 
of you, Saint Stephen, and prayed. 

His conclusion was as though you had 
inspired it. “In the classrooms it is 
officially taught—in defiance of all 
historical proofs—that Jesus Christ never 
existed. Know you then: Jesus Christ is 
God! And for Him we are ready to die!” 
Again, the testimony of the true martyr— 
that same “witnessing” you uttered your- 
self as they beat you down with stones. 

“As for myself and the verdict,” he 
finally declared, “I seek no mercy!” 

It was not his fault that they did not 
kill him then and there. Their fury was 
as great as that of your own judges of 
the Sanhedrin when they “gnashed with 
their teeth.” But they dared not go as 
far. For, while the trial was still in 
progress, a highly placed Communist 
had declared: “We cannot shoot him, 
as we should like to do, because he is an 
archbishop. But he will go to prison.” 


ha WOULD seem, Saint Stephen, your 
spirit, as vital today as it was two 
thousand years ago, had spanned the 
centuries and touched the soul of 
Stepinatz. It is not only that your names 
are alike; that you were both born 
intellectuals who loved the poor and 
served them; not only that you were 
both persecuted for defending the Gos- 
pel of Christ, or that, subjected to an 
unfair trial, witnesses were hired to 
testify against you; nor even that, in- 
stead of “breaking” under the persecu- 
tion, you both turned upon your ac- 
cusers and in turn accused them, in 
unforgettable words of oratory and logic; 
nor even that you both were stoned. The 
great similarity lies in the “testimony” 
you gave to the living God—that “wit- 
nessing” which is the mark of martyrs. 


THE SIGN 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Chureh Attire 


Should women attend church, wearing slacks?—J. T., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ordinarily—no. Aside from the debatable incongruity of 
women being attired as men, slacks are too informal for 
church. We would not discourage anyone wearing slacks from 
entering church for a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. But 
such attire is unbecoming for attendance at Mass, for the 
reception of Holy Communion, and for attendance at any 
other formal church service. Shorts are still more inappropri- 
ate as church attire, even in a vacation area. And would 
that recipients of Holy Communion were considerate enough 
and brave enough to dispense with lipstick for the sacred 
occasion! 


“Married” Bishop? 
In November, Iceland issued two stamps, commemorative 


of Jon Arason—a Catholic bishop with two sons. How 
come?—A. S., ST. ALBANS, N. Y. 


Iceland was Christianized shortly before the year 1000 and 
remained in union with Rome for five centuries, until the 
inroads of Lutheranism via Norway and Denmark. During 
forty years as a bishop, Jon Arason was one of the most 
militant defenders of Catholic Christianity. The only blemish 
upon his record was his failure to observe clerical celibacy. 
However, he atoned for that infidelity by a strenuous de- 
fense of the Church, culminating in his betrayal and martyr- 
dom in November of 1550. Even by the non-Catholics of 
Iceland, he is acknowledged as a Christian martyr and 
national hero. 


Parental Obligation 


Is it a matter for confession if parents don’t send their 
children to a parochial school?—c, D., LITTLE FERRY, N. J. 


Yes—if not doing so is a case of parental neglect. Parents 
have a most grave obligation to provide for the proper 
education of their children. The education of a Catholic 
child can be proper and normal only under Catholic auspices. 
Not a few non-Catholics are of like mind, as to the educa- 
tion of their Protestant and Jewish children. 

The Church’s Code of Canon Law, and the Third Council 
of Baltimore, are clear-cut on this matter of basic importance, 
as to the obligations of bishop, pastor, parents, and teachers. 
From childhood, all Catholics must be so educated that they 
are taught nothing contrary to faith or morals; furthermore, 
religious training should be given a priority of importance. 
The same obligation is incumbent upon anyone who supplies 
the place of parents. (Canon 1372) 

In elementary schools, children must be instructed accord- 


ing to their capacities. In more advanced schools, they should ' 


have the advantage of correspondingly ample religious edu- 
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cation. Instruction should be imparted by teachers conspic- 
uous for zeal and learning. (Canon 1373) Catholic children 
are forbidden to attend non-Catholic or undenominational 
or mixed schools. It pertains solely to the bishop of a diocese 
to decide, in harmony with the directives of the Holy See, the 
circumstances and safeguards under which the attendance of 
Catholic children at such schools may be tolerated. (Canon 
1374) 

The Third Council of Baltimore, echoing the mandate of 
Pope Leo XIII, insists that Catholic schools be erected in 
every parish, tolerating as an exception only those circum- 
stances which render impossible the building and mainte- 
nance of a parochial school. The injunctions quoted above 
add up to an ample norm for the formation of a Catholic, 
parental conscience. Parents should be alert against flimsy 
pretexts for watering down their educational obligations— 
such as the requirement of a nominal tuition fee, the lack 
of transportation where travel on foot is not overtaxing. An 
indication of the gravity of this obligation is the sanction 
invoked upon neglectful parents by the bishops of some 
dioceses. Depending upon local circumstances, such parents 
are barred from sacramental absolution and, eventually, from 
Christian burial. Sanction so dire is not deemed excessive, 
except by those whose supernatural perspective is out of 
plumb. If parents neglect to nourish and shelter children, 
the civil courts intervene: parents are fined or jailed; their 
children are housed and fed by the commonwealth. Even 
more so, human souls depend upon parents, clamoring for 
protective shelter and religiously balanced education. 

Unfortunately, in many areas throughout the country, 
ideal educational facilities are crowded beyond capacity, or 
are wanting altogether. This subnormal situation emphasizes 
the importance of substitute arrangements, such as Sunday 
school, or weekday release-time class, Newman Clubs, and 
the like, all of which can be obstructed by the neglect of 
indiflerent parents. Not infrequently, parents betray a sadly 
un-Catholic attitude, maintaining that since the public school 
was good enough for them, it is good enough for their chil- 
dren. That very attitude exemplifies that the public school 
was not good enough. 


“Nardin” Sisters 


Who are the Nardin Sisters? Are they a Catholic secret 
society?—H. C., SCRANTON, PA. 


The organization you refer to is a world-wide community 
of religious women. In this country, the title of “Nardin 
Sisters” is somewhat popular, although inaccurate. The mis- 
nomer derives from the foundress of a school for girls in the 
diocese of Buffalo, known as the Nardin Academy, of 135 
Cleveland Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y. The correct title of the 
so-called “Nardin Sisters” is Daughters of the Heart of 
Mary. This community originated in 1790, in France, on 
the occasion of the suppression of religious orders by an 
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anti-Catholic and atheistic government. Religious who were 
not killed or imprisoned were exiled. Loyal and zealous 
laity, both men and women, became organized as religious; 
though still dressed in secular attire and forced to observe 
underground secrecy, they bound themselves by vow to he 
service of God and neighbor. 

(n this country, the Daughters of the Heart of Mary have 
numerous centers. Each center is the convent residence of 
those who are free to devote all their time, exclusively, to 
the works of the community; the center is also the focal 
point of inspiration and direction for the many members 
who live in the midst of the outside world. Over a century 
and a half of experience has exemplified the practicality 
of this unique form of professional religious life; it has 
been endorsed by the approval of five Vicars of Christ. 
Occasioned by an emergency of the Church Militant, this 
comparatively elastic arrangement is a providential oppor- 
tunity for those who aspire to and are suited for the career 
of religious life, but who are constrained, by family cir- 
cumstances or imperative duties, to live with their own 
families, and for those whose health would not permit the 
fullness of community life. Further information can be ob- 
tained by addressing an inquiry to P. O. Box 95, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


24-Day “‘Novena”’ 
Has the following novena been authorized by the Church? 
I have been recommending it enthusiastically, for it ts so 
appealing to receive a visible sign of God’s interest. 
L. R., LOWELL, MASS. 


Prayers said for twenty-four consecutive days would not 
constitute a novena. The term “novena” signifies a prayer 
said nine consecutive times—whether daily, weekly, or month- 
ly. Similarly, a triduum signifies a three-day period. Aside 
from fulfilling requirements for the gaining of certain in- 
dulgences, the chief advantage of protracted prayers is the 
element of perseverance. In the parable recorded by St. Luke, 
Our Lord commends a questing neighbor “because of his 
importunity.” (11:8) 

The “Glory be to the Father” is, indeed, authorized by 
the Church. But we are not aware of any particular assur- 
ances attached to the recitation of the prayer twenty-four 
times daily for twenty-four consecutive days. We doubt very 
much that you can count on receiving a rose as a harbinger 
of prayers about to be answered. You state that although 
your prayers were not answered in the way you had hoped, 
you did receive a rose. It would be interesting to learn the 
source of the flower. 


Majority of Saints 
Why is it that Europeans of one nation or another con- 
stitute a majority of the Church’s saints? From what I 
have observed during a lifetime in the U.S.A., we have 
many unsung, hidden saints.—p. C., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We can venture a more orderly answer, provided we first of 
all make certain distinctions as to the precise sense of your 
intriguing question. 

We are inclined to agree with you as to she legion of 
“hidden” saints in our own country. Hence, we should dis- 
tinguish between canonized and uncanonized saints. Granting 
that European countries can boast a majority from among 
all canonized saints, it by no means follows that the canonized 
or the to-be-canonized constitute a majority of all the saints 
—on earth any more than in heaven. 

No discerning observer can fail to be impressed by the 
manifold virtue of representative American Catholics, who 
persevere in refined morality and who subordinate all else 
to the security of their everlasting salvation. This nationwide 
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fact is the more remarkable, in that it is verifiable not only 
in the comparative seclusion of rural areas, but even amid 
the pagan distraction of cities like your own. In his survey 
of the American Catholic scene, the present Apostolic Dele- 
gate wrote as follows: “Sanctity is one of the characteristic 
marks of the Church, serving to distinguish it throughout the 
world. Nor can it be otherwise in the United States of 
America, where Christianity in a relatively short time has 
attained singular success.” (Sanctity in America) 

The infallible recognition known as canonization is 
divine as well as human, bespeaking, as it does, an exhaustive 
investigation of a person’s heroic virtue, coupled with mira- 
cles as an endorsement of the Church’s findings. Properly 
understood, however, a saint’s canonization is of secondary 
importance—compared to his virtuous life. Even though 
unrecognized by way of military citation, heroic wartime 
deeds are nonetheless factual. So, too, the virtuous heroism 
of uncanonized saints. 

We may well liken canonization to a divine stratagem 
of propaganda, whereby the faithful are encouraged to 
imitate a saint—not by an unnecessary and futile attempt to 
duplicate his career, but by resembling him. It seems to 
be normal that a minority encourage the majority. Followers 
usually do outnumber their leaders. 

Every canonized saint is, indeed, a divinely approved ex- 
empiar for the universal Church. However, it is to be ex- 
pected that the appeal of any given saint should strike an 
especially responsive chord in the minds and hearts of his 
countrymen. Hence, it seems safe to say that this moral, 
supernatural stimulus is imparted providentially, according 
to the needs of the Church Militant, whenever and where- 
ever it is most needed. 

The history of the Church in Europe reminds us that 
European Catholics have had to weather many long centuries 
of turbulence—persecution from enemies without, betrayal 
from within by heretics and schismatics, Caesarian encroach- 
ment, and the like. In the European sector of the Church 
Militant, emergency circumstances seem always to be the 
order of the day. Hence, there is a correspondingly urgent 
call for heroic exemplification of faith, hope, and charity— 
and for the unearthly citation known as canonization. 


Mass for Non-Catholics 


Can I arrange to have Mass offered, at least privately, 
for a non-Catholic? Cc. M., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In general, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass may be offered 
for all the living and for the souls in Purgatory. To ofter 
Mass for the damned would be futile. For certain individ- 
uals or groups among the living, Mass may be offered pri- 
vately, but not publicly— that is to say, the intention of the 
Mass should not be publicized, by announcement or other- 
wise. Though privately, nonetheless hopefully, Mass may 
be offered for a heretic or schismatic or pagan; so too, for 
an excommunicated Catholic, particularly with a view to 
his repentance. A public Mass is forbidden for one who has 
been denied ecclesiastical burial. 


Reliability of Gospels 
A friend was on the verge of entering the Church, until 
he read a book which regards the Gospels as a myth. 
Please recommend something nontechnical for my 
friend’s enlightenment.—n. B., UNION CITY, N. J. 
Many wonder, and consider the Church ultraconservative 
when she condemns a book as dangerous. Your friend’s ex- 
perience is but one among countless others. It is a quirk of 
human nature that a person debate every syllable of Chris- 
tianity, and yet make an unhesitating act of faith in the say-so 
of some such mentality as Bertrand Russell or Julian Huxley. 
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We suggest that you apply to The Paulist Press of New 
York City, for copies of two pamphlets—The Gospels, and 
Why Believe the Bible? Also to Benziger Bros. of New York, 
for Part 4 of A Course in Religion, by Laux. 


Coeducation 


What ts the policy of the Catholic Church toward co- 
education on a college level?—J. L. B., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


There is no policy in this matter which may be said to repre- 
sent the policy of the Church. There are pro’s and con’s to 
the system of coeducation at any educational level. The au- 
thorities of every Catholic college decide, in concert with 
diocesan authorities, for or against coeducation, as they deem 
best. Some colleges with coeducation draw the line at coeds 
residing on the campus. 


Restitution 


Many years ago, when in Europe, I defrauded someone. 
He is long since dead. In the meantime, I have given 
more than the amount to charity. Having just discovered 
the whereabouts of his son, am I obliged to restitution 
again?—M. B., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


No. In the first place, the amount involved is not consid- 
erable; hence, neither sin nor obligation to restitution is 
grave. Because of relatives in a European village, it would 
not have been feasible to make restitution anonymously, nor 
were you obliged to betray yourself. Through charity to the 
poor, you have already made amends and are not further 
obliged. 


Fatima Questions 
a) Is it true that there is a Fatima message in the secret 
archives of the Vatican?—t. M., SALEM, MASS. 
b) How do you reconcile Catholic teaching on suffrage 
for the souls in Purgatory with the claim of the “Fatima 
children” that a certain girl will be confined to Purgatory 
until the Final Judgment?—a. P., JAMAICA, N. Y. 


a) In the archives of the Bishop of Leiria-Fatima, in Portugal, 
there is a final Fatima message. This document, according 
to a directive of Our Lady of Fatima, is not to be made 
public until the year 1960, unless Sister Mary of the Im- 
maculate Heart should die before that year. Sister Mary, 
now a Carmelite nun, is better known as Lucy, 
survivor of the three “Fatima children.” 

b) God’s Revelation, echoed infallibly by the Teaching 
Church, leaves no room for doubt as to the feasibility of 
our suffrage in behalf of the souls in Purgatory. However, 
the degree of alleviation which will redound to any given 
soul depends upon several factors, such as the efficacy of 
suffrage, the merits of the intercessor, and—above all else— 
the good pleasure of God. 

The efficacy of the Sacrifice of the Mass, as the Eucharistic 
perpetuation of Calvary, is unique: its infinite eloquence 
does not depend upon the worth of human dispositions. 
The finite value of other forms.of suffrage, such as prayer, 
penance, and indulgences, is dependent upon the merits of 
those who proffer the suffrage. But to modify or terminate 
the expiation of souls in Purgatory pertains ultimately to 
the Judge of the living and the dead, as the sole Arbiter. 
As for the actual application of suffrage, “it is impossible to 
calculate in a quasi-mathematical way.” (Suffrage for De- 
parted: “Sign Post,” January, 1950) 

As for the case of Amelia, the Portuguese girl, there is no 
contradiction between the duration of her purgatory and 
the practicality of suffrage. To begin with, we must bear in 
mind that Amelia was eighteen years old when her probation 
for heaven ended. She was quite capable of incurring the 


the only 
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eternal loss of heaven. Compared to that penalty, her con- 
finement to Purgatory until the end of the world is a minor 
tragedy. Properly understood, we can envy Amelia—she is 
certain of attaining heaven eventually. 

Despite the duration of Amelia’s expiation, there is ample 
room for the application of suffrage, by way of mitigating 
her purgatory. The duration of a soul’s purgatory is one 
thing; its intensity, another. Then again, the pain of ex- 
piation is twofold—physical and psychological. Until the 
time of release, a soul in Purgatory is bound to suffer a sense 
of deprivation, but this psychological suffering can be as- 
suaged. Physical pain can be alleviated and even terminated 
altogether. It is by no means futile to endeavor to mitigate 
Amelia’s purgatory, or that of any other departed soul, by 
way of suffrage. 


Freedom of Speech—A.D. 1616 


As a member of a Telescope Club at Harvard, am inter- 
terested in astronomy. Why was Galileo charged with 
heresy, in the seventeenth century, for upholding the 
theory of Copernicus?—s. M., NEWTON, MASS. 


The condemnation and falsely alleged torture of Galileo 
is a bewhiskered objection to the tolerance of the Church 
in the field of scientific matters. It must be admitted that 
Galileo was correct in holding to the theory of Nicholas 
Copernicus, the Polish astronomer. However, the authorities 
of the Church were not the only ones who opposed Galileo; 
most of the scientists of that day were as eloquent in their 
condemnation. The opposition rejected a contention which, 
at that time, was only a theory—still lacking demonstration 
as a scientifically tenable truth. In the Church’s condem- 
nation of Galileo's theory, there was no attempt at an in- 
fallible pronouncement: the decrees issued against him were 
disciplinary only; hence, the mistake did not constitute, a 
failure of infallibility. 

The restriction of Galileo involved no dictation as to 
what he must believe or think, but only as to what he was 
free to declare publicly. The restriction was prompted by 
an unnecessary anxiety to obviate contradiction between a 
then unproven theory and a then current interpretation 
of Scripture. 


Saints’ Names 


Is Benita a saint’s name? How about Dwyn?—s. Z., ALBU- 
QUERQUE, N. M. 


Benita is a derivative of Benedicta, the feminine form of the 
name Benedict. The feast day is that of St. Benedict, March 
21. We doubt: very much that Dwyn is a saint’s name. 

We receive so many inquiries similar to the above that it 
is impossible to allocate space to the replies. We refer in- 
quirers to a booklet entitled Is /t a Saint’s Name? This book- 
let lists over three thousand Christian names for boys and 
girls, as well as patron saints, and indicates the feast day ol 
each saint listed. Apply to Integrity Supply, P. O. Box 6508, 
Chicago 80, Illinois. 





Please File Your “Sign Post’’ 


Day after day, we receive dozens of inquiries from those 
who, presumably, are either new readers of the “Sign Post” 
or who have forgotten what they have read within recent 
months. Information service to hundreds of inquirers, 
coupled with space limitation, does not permit repetition. 
Hence, we recommend that you retain your copies of the 
“Sign Post” for ready reference. Up-to-date libraries under 
Catholic auspices have Tue Sicn on file. 




























hand groped wildly under 
ley’s body, feeling 


he gun 


the veranda of MacBurnie’s 
: ind bamboo house, Mike Cava- 
frowned back at the strange 


tied up at the dock ahead of 
“Kathleen.” A fleeting grin re- 
grimness on his face at the 
jimmy, his young son, playing in 
water of the Sulu that lapped 
the beach. In his bright yellow 
ive-year-old Jimmy was as vivid 
the blue water as the squawking 
igainst the sky. 
Mike’s smile was gone when he 
to enter the house. Sweat trickled 
face and neck, sweat due not 
to the early afternoon heat. 
drink would help, he thought, 


licking dry lips. Just a short... Angered 
at his own weakness, he wiped the sweat 
from his eyes and stepped into the house. 

The room which he entered was like 
many others in the southern Philippines. 
The peaked roof was smooth and tightly 
thatched. Closely woven reed mats hung 
on the bamboo walls. Floors and beams 
of red lauan wood gleamed with wax 
and polishing, and the furnishings were 
of the best reed-and-rattan—all except 
the huge mahogany desk that squatted 
against the far wall. 

His stocky figure tense, Mike looked 
stonily at the small, weathered. Scotsman 
seated behind the desk. “Hello, Mac- 
Burnie.” 


ILLUSTRATED 





BY PAUL KINNEAR 

The Scot’s dour smile was typical. 
“Have a guid trrip?” 

“Fair.” Mike walked stiff-kneed to the 
desk. Donald MacBurnie, owner of this 
island of Buenagayan and the most 
prosperous trader of the région, had a 
wry sense of humor. Mike had barely 
cleared expenses and MacBurnie must 
have known it. 

The Scot dug a half-filled bottle from 
a drawer. “’Tis a warrm day. Have a 
nip t’ wet yer whistle?” 

Mike searched MacBurnie’s inscru- 
table face to see whether the old man 
was testing or taunting him, but could 
read nothing. “No, thanks.” MacBurnie 
shrugged and reburied the bottle. 
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“Made up your mind about us yet?” 
It galled him to repeat the question he 
had asked so often before that now he 
felt like a beggar at the trader’s door. 
Ever since Mike had heard MacBurnie’s 
former partner had been lost in a gale 
off Palawan, he’d been trying to get the 
old Scot to take him on. For Mike 
Cavanaugh was broke, so deeply in debt 
he’d given up hope of digging his way 
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MacBurnie had always been a shrewd and careful man. 


But one day he gambled with 


danger and found himself on the losing side 


out till he’d heard of MacBurnie, and 
going on the beach would mean separa- 
tion from Jimmy, the one fine,’ good 
thing left in his life. A man on the beach 
eats when he can and sleeps where 
the night finds him, something Mike 
couldn’t drag the boy into. So he fought 
down his pride and kept coming back 
to MacBurnie. 

“Made up my mind?” MacBurnie 
searched him through narrowed eyes. 
“Unforrtunately, no—but I shuid in 
aboot a week. Ye’ll no mind waiting 
anotherr week, will ye?” 

“Another week?” Mike exploded. 
“This is July, MacBurnie. You’ve been 
thinking it over since March!” 

The wizened trader smiled blandly up 
at him. “How old are ye, Cavanaugh?” 

“Thirty. But what’s that got .. .?” 

“Och, young—young,” MacBurnie 
clucked knowingly. “Ye must still learrn 
patience.” He waved a thin hand toward 
a large, rectangular tank of tropical fish 
on a near-by table. The score of fish in 


ness. This wasn’t the first time his un 
bridled temper had boiled over with 
the old Scot, and now, with that strang< 
schooner tied up at the dock... He 
pulled his worn cap down hard over 
his short, black hair. 

“All right, MacBurnie—one week 
more.” Whirling, he started for the door. 
thinking sourly how different a man 
can be from his reputation. Before meet. 
ing MacBurnie, Mike had heard him 
spoken of as a driving man, but fair. 
The MacBurnie he had come to know 
was a bitter, twisted master of the game 
of cat-and-mouse. So blinded was Mike 
by his own anger that he didn’t notice 
the stranger coming through the door 
until they’d bumped heavily together. 

“Sorry, mate,” Mike muttered. He 
looked up briefly, then stopped dead | 
and stared, his mind racing back through 
the years to a wild night when naked 
kris had flashed bloody in the moon- 
light and men had died. 

“Wha’ ails ye, mon?” MacBurnie de- 


by WILLIAM H. PERROTT 


it sparkled like bits of living color as 
they darted through the emerald-green 
plants growing from the white sand. 

“Those wee ones are in a fearrsome 
hurry, too, but wha’ guid does it do 
them?” the trader demanded. “But,” he 
rose spryly from the chair, as if the 
matter had been closed, “if ye no can 
WEE. ct 

Mike fumed at his own hot-headed- 





‘Dplovd.ted stove 


manded. “Ye look as if ye’d spied a 
ghost.” 

A ghost? Aye—or the devil himself! 
Mike swallowed hard despite the sudden 
dryness of his throat. “Sorry,” he said 
to the stranger. “I thought for a minute 
I knew you, but I guess I... .” His 
voice trailed off. 

“I don’t seem to place you,” the new- 
comer replied carefully. His low, well- 
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modulated voice, like his white ducks, 
seemed out of place on Buenagayan. 

MacBurnie came briskly from behind 
the desk. ““T” help ye decide, Cavanaugh, 
this is Philip Harrtley,” he chuckled 
drily. “Harrtley—Mike Cavanaugh.” 

“Glad to meet you, Cavanaugh,” 
Hartley said genially. 

Mike studied him while shaking the 
proferred hand. Was Hartley the man? 
Probably thirty-five, which would be 
about right. The man’s six-foot frame 
was trim and well-muscled, and piercing 
dark eyes returned Mike’s scrutiny from 
above high cheekbones and an aquiline 
nose. But it was the scar that caught 
Mike’s attention, the scar that ran across 
Hartley’s forehead, just below his hair- 
line. 

MacBurnie’s burr broke into Mike's 
whirling thoughts. “That’s Harrtley’s 
schooner doon a’ the dock, Cavanaugh, 
and the both of ye might as weel know 
tha’ one of ye will be my new parrtner. 
But for the noo,” he went on, leading 
them onto the veranda, “sit ye doon. 
There’s something I'd like t’ ask ye 
aboot.” “Why not?” Hartley agreed 
readily. 

“Why not?” Mike repeated tightly. He 
settled himself slowly into a chair. Mac- 
Burnie disappeared back into the house. 

Mike threw a swift glance at his com- 
panion. Hartley was looking specula- 
tively at him, his eyes veiled and shrewd. 
Quickly, Mike averted his gaze, _pre- 
tended to be studying the view. But he 
was blind to everything except the man 
seated beside him. For if Hartley was 
the man Mike thought, Hartley was a 
murderer—a murderer who might recog- 
nize him at any moment. 


BRUPTLY, Mike realized MacBurnie 

was standing before them. At his 
side stood the frowning, forbidding- 
looking ,Moro who was MacBurnie’s 
houseboy and bodyguard. The Moro’s 
hand rested lightly on the handle of his 
razor-sharp barong. 

“Ye'll have t’ parrdon Abdullah,” 
MacBurnie told them with a faint smile. 
“But he insists on being aboot wheneverr 
I show anyone—this!” Dramatically he 
extended his right hand, opened it, 
palm-up. Mike caught his breath. On 
the wrinkled palm glowed a magnificent 
ruby, so large that at first glance Mike 
couldn’t believe it was real. 

Hartley, too, leaned forward in wide- 
eyed wonder. “Incredible! It’s red as 
blood!” 

‘’Tis said it once belonged to an 
Indian prrince,” MacBurnie  gloated. 
“But my question is, wha’ d’ye think 
wuid be a fair prrice for it?” His eyes 
flicked from Mike to Hartley. 

Hartley looked up. “You mean—you're 
selling it?” 

“I’ve had an offer. Whetherr I sell it 
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Another month and even the schooner wouldn’t be his 


or no...” The trader shrugged. “But 
wha’ say ye aboot a prrice?” 

Mike stared at the stone. A price? Set 
a price on the moon or a star! But why 
was MacBurnie asking them? Surely, the 
Scot had had more experience in such 
things. “I couldn’t even guess,” Mike 
finally admitted. 

“Nor I,” Hartley agreed. He looked 
at MacBurnie with a slight frown. “But 
isn’t keeping something like that around 
asking for trouble? The Sulu isn’t quite 
a playground yet, and...” 

“Dinna ye worry,” MacBurnie inter- 
rupted. “No mon but Abdullah or me 
cuid everr find it, though it’d be therr 
‘under his nose. Too bad one of ye can 
no help me, though. Howeverr . . .” 
He paused, looked down at Mike. 
“Cavanaugh, will ye excuse Harrtley 
and me? We have something t’ talk 
aboot and...” 

“Oh-—sure.” Mike got to his feet in 
confusion. “Sure. See you later.” Slowly 
he went down the veranda steps and 
the path to the dock... 


Was Hartley the man? The question 
gnawed at Mike that night in the 
“Kathleen’s” cabin while he watched 
Jimmy pilot a toy boat up a channel 
made of a half-dozen books, an ash tray, 
and two pipes. The youngster was 
bronzed as a native, and his hair was 


bleached even lighter than Kathleen’s 
had been. Kathleen—Mike felt the same 
bittersweet pang at the thought of his 
wife that he felt whenever Jimmy flashed 
one of his swift, sidelong grins that were 
so much like hers had been. 

So many things would have been dif- 
ferent if she hadn’t died two years ago. 
He wouldn’t have hit the bottle so hard, 
wouldn’t have got such a reputation as 
a lush that shippers didn’t trust him 
with cargoes any more. He hadn’t had 
a drink in two months now, but it was 
easier to make a reputation than to live 
it down. 

But Mike’s concern about Hartley 
kept intruding into his other thoughts. 
Just the possibility that Hartley was the 
man he thought was like swimming in 
a pool with a barracuda. Uneasily he 
tried to shake off his nervousness. 

“Mind your helm, mate,” he cau- 
tioned Jimmy. “Bear left a little or 
you'll be on the rocks.” 

Jimmy shook his fair head. “I forgot.” 
He looked up at Mike. “But some day 
I'll sail a boat good like you, Daddy.” 

“Sure you will, Jimmy,” Mike assured 
him as gravely. “Better even.” Much 
better, God willing, he thought in sud- 
den shame—much better than your fa- 
ther who can’t take care of you. Another 
month and even the schooner wouldn't 
be his, unless the wizened little ape up 
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at the house took him on. Mike clenched 
his fist. MacBurnie had to take him on! 

A noise at the door made him look 
up, and the skin on his back crawled. 
Chin Lee, his Chinese Number One 
boy, was ushering Hartley into the 
cabin. “Hope you don’t mind, Cava- 
naugh,” Hartley said smoothly. “I felt 
like some civilized company.” 

Feeling the dryness coming back to 
his throat, Mike waved him to a chair 
and turned to Jimmy. “Let Chin help 
you sack in tonight, Jimmy. I'll be in 
Jater.” 

“All right, Daddy,” Jimmy sighed 
after a moment's hesitation. “But you 
come in soon.” 


IKE turned to look across the table 

at his companion. Hartley was 
eying him thoughtfully while filling a 
pipe from a well-worn pouch. The scar 
on his forehead was livid in the yellow 
glow of the cabin’s single lamp. “You 
two make a deal this afternoon?” Mike 
finally asked. 

Hartley chuckled without humor. 
“No—the old buzzard was as shifty as 
usual.” He shoved the pouch back into 
his pocket. “You seemed to recognize 
me today. Mind telling me from where?” 

Mike felt a surge of mingled relief 
and growing tension. If Hartley was the 
man, he hadn’t recognized Mike yet. 
But he was fishing. For what? “It’s a 
long story,” Mike said evasively. “Long 
and dull.” But the first glimmer of an 
idea lit up the back of his mind. 

“I doubt it,” Hartley said companion- 
ably, feeling idly in his pockets. “Try 
me.” 

Mike tossed a couple of wooden 
matches across the table while his idea 
took rough shape. “All right, if you're 
sure,” he said carelessly. It'd be a gam- 
ble, a long one. Men like Hartley weren't 
handled easily. But it was the only way 
Mike could see of beating him to the 
punch and forcing him to clear out—if 
he was the one. 

“It was ten or eleven years ago,” Mike 
began. “I was a kid breaking in as cabin 
boy on a schooner. One night we were 
jumped by a pirate proa full of crazy, 
screaming Moros.” He leaned forward. 
“Ever seen a Moro use a kris, Hartley?” 

Hartley nodded silently and struck a 
match. Mike could sense the animal 
alertness of the man, as if he were 
crouched to spring instead of sitting 
quietly at the table. 

“I was using my rifle as a club because 
there wasn’t room to shoot,” Mike went 
on, feeling his own muscles bunching. 
“The screams were making me sick. 
Then I saw who it was leading the 
Moros.” His gaze fastened on Hartley’s, 
probing for whatever he could see. “It 
was a white—a tall, young white.” 

“A white?” Hartley’s face showed only 
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mild surprise, his eyes fixed on Mike's. 

Mike nodded. “A white, and more of 
a devil than his natives. I saw him slash 
the head half-off one of our boys and 
laugh out loud.” With each word Mike 
was getting in deeper, but now he was 
also being prodded by his anger as he 
recalled the bloody night. He clutched 
the chair arms so tightly his knuckles 
ached. 

“I went for him. He raised his kris, 
but I drove for his grinning face with 
the butt. The kris shattered on the rifle 
barrel and the butt smashed him square 
on the forehead.” 

Mike started in alarm at a soft sound 
behind him, but it was only Chin Lee 
coming out of the sleeping quarters. 
“That all, Cappy?” the China boy asked. 

“That’s all, Chin. Good night.” Mike 
turned back to Hartley, hoping des- 
perately that the man hadn't caughi his 
nervous break. ““The white toppled over 
the rail into the proa,’ he continued, 
“and without him his Moros weren’t so 
tough. In a couple of minutes we were 
alone with our dead, with the proa 
scuttling away like a flying fish.” Mike 
ran his tongue over his parched lips. 

“I'd say it’s been far from dull so far, 
Cavanaugh,” Hartley observed drily. 
“Anything more to it?” 

“A little.” Mike got tensely to his 
feet, unable to sit still any longer. “I 
found out later the white was a renegade 
Englishman who had been slaughtering 
like a ’cuda. And if that rifle butt didn’t 





» Men are just the opposite of 
guns: the smaller the calibre, the 
bigger the bore. 

—Anon. 





kill him, it marked him for life—laid 
back the whole front of his scalp. But 
I'd never forget his face, scar or no scar.” 

Hartley puffed away silently until 
Mike’s taut nerves screamed. Finally 
Hartley lowered his eyes, staring into 
the glowing bow] of the pipe. “And you 
think I am that man?” 

“I said I'd never forget his face,” 
Mike corrected him. 

“Of course,” Hartley agreed silkily. 
He blew out a cloud of smoke and his 
smile was almost mocking. “Interesting— 
very interesting. But I am surprised you 
told me, Cavanaugh.” 

Mike frowned down at him. “Why?” 

Hartley raised his eyebrows. “Sup- 
pose—just suppose—I were that man. 
Wouldn't I be tempted to—ah, dispose?— 
of you? And what good would it have 
done you? If you tried to tell it to any- 
one else, it would be my word against 
yours, wouldn’t it?” He rose slowly to 
his feet, his eyes holding Mike’s steadily. 

Mike choked helplessly. Hartley was 


right. MacBurnie would never swallow 
such a story, not when it was Mike who 
would benefit from getting the other 
out of the way. 

Hartley glanced down at his wrist 
watch. “Time I was leaving. See you 
around, eh—for a bit, anyhow.” With 
a cryptic half-smile he went out into 
the night. 

Mike slumped back against the table, 
trembling from the fear and anger that 
flooded over him. His gamble had blown 
up in his face. If Hartley wasn’t the 
man, Mike had gained nothing. And if 
Hartley was the one . . . The only thing 
was to leave Buenagayan, fast. But 
where to go? After MacBurnie, what was 
left? 

After turning off the single lamp and 
making sure the gun hanging on the 
bulkhead over his bunk was loaded, 
Mike stretched himself out, fully dressed. 
He lay awake for hours, listening to 
Jimmy’s light breathing and staring out 
the open port at the reflection of the 
stars on the inky water. Thanks to his 
boyhood training, or perhaps to a 
watchful Providence, Mike had retained 
a strict moral sense despite years of 
knocking around the world, but now 
an unbidden seed was sprouting stub- 
bornly in his mind. 

The loss of the ruby wouldn’t mean 
much to MacBurnie financially. The 
Scot had plenty without it. Besides, the 
trader was asking for trouble, flaunting 
the gem like that. And there was Hart- 
ley. If Hartley was who Mike feared he 
was, the stone would wind up in his 
pocket unless somebody beat him to it, 
and the ruby would do more good for 
Jimmy than it would the pirate. 

Abruptly Mike swung to his feet in 
the darkness. “I hate your guts, Mac- 
Burnie,” he muttered sourly, “but even 
so I can’t let even you walk into Hart- 
ley’s hands without a warning.” Buck- 
ling on the gun belt, he moved quietly 
out on deck. 

Hartley's schooner was riding peace- 
fully dark. The house, too, looked dark 
as he strode up the path, but when he 
reached the veranda he saw a thin crack 
of light streaming out from under the 
closed door and noticed that mats had 
been dropped across the windows de- 
spite the hot stillness of the night. 


ROBABLY counting his money, Mike 
thought wryly, climbing the steps to 
knock on the door. No answer. He 
rapped again, harder. “Come on, you 
old goat,” he muttered. 
MacBurnie’s voice floated 
through the door. “Come in.” 
Mike pushed inside, squinting be- 
cause of the light. Slowly his eyes wid- 
ened. MacBurnie sat stiffly behind his 
desk, his hands above his head. On the 
floor lay the unconscious Moro with a 


thinly 
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thin trickle of blood coming from a 
gash on his head. Against the far wall 
stood Hartley, an automatic in his hand. 

“Close the.door and unbuckle your 
belt, Cavanaugh—carefully,” Hartley or- 
dered with ominous calm. 

Mike obeyed cautiously. Hartley must 
have been surprised while rifling the 
desk, because its drawers hung crazily 
open with their contents strewn about 
the floor. But in some way the pirate 
had gained the upper hand. 

“That's it,” Hartley said cheerfully, 
when Mike’s gun hit the floor. “I had 
a feeling you might still shoot off your 
mouth, Cavanaugh, and since my young- 
er, wilder days I’ve taken as much as I 
can with as little fuss as possible.” He 
stroked the scar on his forehead and 
bared his teeth in a wolfish grin. “A 
lesson I learned the hard way, thanks to 
you. 

Hartley turned toward MacBurnie. 
Your last chance now, MacBurnie. 
Where’s the ruby?” 

MacBurnie stared back at him, and 
Mike was struck by the unexpected 
strength and dignity on the trader’s 
seamed face. “Ye can find it yeself, 
Harrtley, if ye want it that bad,” he 
said flatly. 

Hartley grimaced. “I’d hoped we 
wouldn’t have any trouble,” he sighed, 

but if you insist .. .” He leveled the 
1utomatic at the Scot’s chest. 

“Hold it, Hartley!” 


HE authority in Mike’s voice sur- 
prised even himself. Hartley half- 
turned to stare wonderingly at him. 
“No need for that,” he went on in 
calmer tones. Stall—play for the break! 
‘I can get the ruby for you if that’s 
what you're after.” 
“Why should you?” 
suspiciously. 

Mike shrugged. “Half for you, half 
for me.” 

“Not while I’m holding this,” Hart- 
ley told him with a white-toothed grin, 
waggling the automatic. 

Mike spread his hands. “Do it your 
way, then. But he’s thick-headed enough 
to let himself be killed before he’d talk. 


Hartley demanded 


Where would that leave you, Hartley?” 

Hartley studied the Scot’s stubborn 
face. Finally he bowed slightly. “Fifty- 
fifty. Where is it?” 

Mike’s eyes ranged swiftly about the 
room. Where could MacBurnie have 
hidden the stone? Not that it really mat- 
tered. His gaze was caught by the tank 
of tropical fish. Why not? He walked 
across the room, every muscle trembling. 

“The trouble with you, Hartley, is 
that you don’t have any imagination,” 
he said chidingly. “Maybe I should let 
you try to find it yourself, just for 
laughs.” He stopped in front of the tank 
and slowly rolled up his right sleeve. 
The delay, deliberate, brought twin 
spots of red to Hartley’s cheekbones. 
That’s it, Hartley—get mad! Mike thrust 
his hand into the tank and began strain- 
ing the sand through his fingers. 

“You mean—it’s in that . . .? You're 
crazy!” 

“Could be,” Mike agreed carelessly, 
digging into the sand. “We'll see.” 
Drawn despite his scoffing, Hartley took 
a cautious step toward the tank. That’s 
it, Hartley—just a little closer. Mike 
measured his distance carefully. Abrupt- 
ly he stopped straining the sand, grinned 
knowingly. “Crazy, eh?” 

Instinctively Hartley took another 
step toward him. “Hand it over,” he 
breathed hoarsely, holding out his hand. 

Taking a deep breath, Mike pre- 
tended to lose his balance while with- 
drawing his hand and sent the tank 
crashing to the floor. For an instant 
Hartley’s eyes followed it and that was 
enough. Mike’s hand flashed out to drive 
the gun aside. The automatic went off 
once, harmlessly, as he twisted it from 
Hartley’s grasp, but it thudded to the 
floor before Mike could grip it securely. 

Hartley was powerful. He threw Mike 
aside and lunged for the gun. Viciously, 
Mike hacked down with the stiff edge 
of his palm. The blow landed behind 
the ear but an inch too high and Hart- 
ley rolled with it, his hand closing over 
the pistol. Mike’s stomach tightened in 
fear. Desperately he lashed out with his 
foot, catching the other under the ribs. 
Hartley's face twisted in pain, but again 





Lucky Lady 
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he rolled away amid the crazily flopping 
fish and brought up the gun. 

Mike dove headlong for him, crushed 
him, chest-down, onto the floor. Mike’s 
hand groped wildly under Hartley's 
struggling body, feeling for the gun, 
while Hartley heaved and twisted in a 
vain attempt to free the weapon. A 
muffled explosion and Mike felt the 
other jerk convulsively, then slump 
limply under him. Trembling, Mike 
raised himself to his knees. 

Still shaking like a man with a fever, 
Mike crouched there. Something red 
caught his eye, something still half- 
covered by the wet sand on the floor. 
He picked up the ruby and stared at 
it while MacBurnie, who had _ been 
bending over the Moro, looked at him. 


IKE got to his feet and tossed the 

ruby onto the desk. “Better be 
more careful who you show it to from 
now on, MacBurnie,” he said wearily, 
starting for the door on legs that wouldn’t 
stop quivering. 

MacBurnie’s gnarled hand on his arm 
stopped him. “Will ye hear me for a 
minute, lad?” The trader’s voice was 
oddly gentle. “Because I was fool enough 
t’ risk tempting Harrtley and yeself wi’ 
the ruby doesna mean I am completely 
a fool.” 

The old man’s eyes were humble as 
they held Mike’s. “Can ye no ken I had 
to be cerrtain o’ my mon? I needed 
someone t’ trrust, depend on, no some- 
thing—like that’.” He waved a hand 
toward Hartley’s body. “I didna drream 
both Abdullah and me cuid be taken 
offguarrd a’ the same time, but it showed 
me wha’ I had t’ know aboot Hartley 
and yeself. Can ye no ken, Cavanaugh?” 
he repeated wistfully. 

Suddenly Mike felt a kinship for the 
old trader. Except for Jimmy, he’d been 
alone enough himself the last two years 
to know what MacBurnie meant. And 
the hateful, bitter MacBurnie he had 
despised must have been a calculated 
pose, assumed for a purpose. Men reveal 
themselves in times of stress, and Mike 
remembered the MacBurnie who had 
calmly defied. Hartley. 

“Then you’ve made up your mind, 
MacBurnie—about us?” 

“I have, Cavanaugh, if ye are willing.” 

Mike held out his hand and Mac- 
Burnie grasped it gravely. The flash of 
the ruby on the desk caught Mike's eye. 
“Hartley was right about just one thing, 
wasn’t he, partner?” he asked thought- 
fully. “He said that stone was as red 
as blood.” 
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The Palace 


(rucitix 


by HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 


The Palace Crucifix remains as 
a terrifying symbol of atheis- 
tic children who ridicule 
their King; who scoff at Christ, 


the Priest and Victim for sin 


HE oldest picture of Jesus Crucified 
is a graffito from about 200 A.D., 
called “The Palace Crucifix.” Discovered 
in 1856, in the course of excavating an 
ancient Roman palace, it is today pre- 
served in Rome at the Kircher Museum. 

Readers of THE SiGN may want to see 
this “relic” of early Christian art. They 
should be warned, however, that—far 
from being a work of art—it is a blas- 
phemy! 

Drawn on a wall of a schoolroom for 
page boys of the imperial palace, it 
bears every mark of immaturity and ir- 
responsibility—a monument to the peren- 
nial schoolboy who scrawls indecencies 
in public places. 

As we look at the picture, we are be- 
low and behind a “TAU” cross, so that 
the Christ upon it has His back to us. 
His head turned sharply to the left, the 
Crucified looks down upon a humble 
suppliant—Alexamenos, by name. In an 
attitude of prayer, the Christian youth 
is looking up to the Cross. What he sees 
there is the divine suffering of the Man- 
God. But what the spectator sees is a 
crucified human body crowned with the 
head of a jackass! 

Scribbled beneath are three words in 
Greek, the language of ancient Rome 
—“Alexamenos adores God.” 

Apparently, Alexamenos was a mem- 
ber of the school whom his fellow pages 
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View of the Passionist Seminary Chapel, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


delighted to ridicule for his naive beliefs 
—the kind of boy who is today the 
object of jests when he “intrudes” his 
Christian principles into his play. 

Perhaps he had been questioned by 
them about the Christian religion. He 
would have told them about Jesus, the 
Christ, the Son of God, who became man 
and, for our sakes, “suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, and 
was buried.” 

With a show of interest, they would 
have listened to him, and when he had 
finished, they would have encouraged 
the class buffoon to “preach the Gospel.” 
Their expectations would have been re- 
warded when, in the course of the 
“lecture,” that wag illustrated the Chris- 
tian creed by this hurried caricature. 

One can imagine with what a frenzy 
of gaiety they shouted their approval, 
holding their sides for very delight. 

Here, indeed, was an authentic echo 
of the laughter which greeted the Son 
of God during His Sacred Passion, when 


Christ, as Prophet, King, and Priest, was 
reviled. 

Seated on a throne cruelly improvised 
out of a rubbish heap, bearing on His 
head a crown of thorns, over His shoul- 
ders a tattered purple cloak, and in 
His hands a reed, Jesus receives the 
feigned honors of unfeigned contempt. 
Presenting themselves to Him one by 
one, in postures of exaggerated decorum, 
His “subjects” bend the knee in mock 
obeisance. Hawking up their phlegm 
upon Him, they strike Him on the head 
and cry: “Hail, King of the Jews.” 
(John 19:3) 

The “joke” originated when one of 
the temple guards, remembering that 
Jesus enjoyed a reputation as a prophet, 
blindfolded Him and struck Him, say- 
ing: Prophesy unto us, oh Christ, who it 
is that struck thee!” (Matt. 26:68) 

Later, Our Saviour was sent to Herod 
by Pilate. Here was just the person 
Herod’s boredom needed. This would 
be diverting! Here was a “character”! 
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PRAYER FOR A STRAY SHEPHERD 


by SISTER MARY GILBERT 


Scant thirty coins I bring, 
Yet stamped with sacrifice. 
Not now as Judas did, 

I reckon up the price; 

But here in darkness hid, 

I buy the bartered Christ, 
And know, since I have bid 
My all, it must suffice. 


eS 


THE DARK ILLUSION 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


As in the other times when men have quailed, 
Once more the Apocalyptic beast has come 

In shapes of shadowy error, the fatal sum 

Of bargaining with Pride whose tongue prevailed 
Upon our reason saying “Christ was nailed 

In vain on Golgotha. Hark to the hum 

Of evil wings above the spires and be dumb 

For prayer will fail as prayer has always failed.” 


But on the tortured eardrums of the people 
There falls the word of One not stricken mute 
Who shouts “Arise, and rend the awful shroud 
Upon the world” and from the glistening steeple 
He takes His sword, leading the swift pursuit 
Of the thing that Satan moulded from a cloud. 








But Jesus was silent, for He knew that 
Herod was interested in Him only for 
the amusement He could provide. So 
Herod, whom luxurious living had made 
delicate, enjoys a delicate joke at Christ’s 
expense. Not for him the brutality of 
the barracks! Back to Pilate he sends 
Jesus outfitted in a “bright garment” 
such as kings wear. 

Finally, there remained only His 
priesthood to revile. And this was done 
when they nailed Jesus to the Cross and 


cried: “He saved others. Himself He 
cannot save. He trusted in God. Let 
Him now deliver Him, if He will have 


Him,’ (Matt. 27:42-43)—words which are 
literally reminiscent of the Twenty- 
Second Psalm, a Psalm which the Jews 
always considered a prophecy of the 
Christ, the Anointed, the Priest. 

Here was the ultimate blasphemy. For 
Christ Himself had put considerable 
limitations on His kingship and on His 
prophetic office, but none at all on His 
priesthood! 
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He told Pilate frankly that His king- 
dom was not of this world. Already He 
had made it publicly clear that lawfully 
constituted authority had nothing to 
fear from Him. And, as for His prophe- 
tic office, He had at last determined that 
no prophetic sign should be given to 
men but the sign of His buried corpse 
raised miraculously from the tomb. 
(Matt. 12:40) 

But, far from restraining the exercise 
of His priestly office, Jesus used such 
expressions as “any man” (John 7:37) 
and “all men” (John 12:32) when He 
spoke of it. 

Christ was indeed a Prophet, but He 
did not ‘come into the world especially 
to prophesy. Rather He came to fulfill 
the prophecies. 

Christ was a King certainly, but His 
kingship was without designs on human 
politics. Did He not even pay tribute 
to Caesar, Himself, to prove this? 

But it was precisely as Priest, that 
Jesus was the Christ. 


Prophecy added nothing to Him, nor 
did kingship. For as the natural Son of 
God, He was both acquainted with the 
future and He possessed, by natural 
title, absolute dominion over all crea- 
tion. For, “‘all things were made through 
Him, and without Him was made noth- 
ing that has been made.” (John 1:3) 

But the whole purpose of the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God was to enable 
Him to be a Mediator between God and 
men, by offering a sacrifice for sin, of 
which He alone would be both Priest 
and Victim. And this was necessary, in 
order that both Priest and Victim be 
truly human and therefore representa- 
tive of man and truly divine and there- 
fore of infinite value. 

In a word, Jesus Christ, the God-Man, 
offering to His Eternal Father what 
was His to give, His human life, was, 
on the Cross, accomplishing the very 
purpose of His Incarnation. 

So, far from being a ridiculous thing, 
the sight of a Person altogether divine 
suffering unto death the agonies of a 
man is eminently reasonable, once those 
sufferings and that death are seen as 
infinite atonement for infinite malice. 

How little, then, did they perceive 
the reasonableness of Calvary, who stood 
beneath the Cross to taunt our Saviour, 
or they who, after two hundred years, 
still thought Christ Crucified a joke. 


T IS a consoling thought to all who 

are shocked by the blasphemous “‘Pal- 
ace Crucifix” to know that other young 
men stand today, in spirit, with Alexa- 
menos beneath the Cross and, in loving 
worship, prepare to share the ignominy 
and the glory of this Priest who, as the 
Infinite Victim of an infinite affront, 
chose the Cross, despising the shame. 
They well know that they cannot have 
the glory of His priesthood, unless thev 
associate themselves with the shame of 
His Cross. 

For if to be a disciple of Christ a man 
must take up his own cross daily, th:n. 
surely, to be an Alter Christus, a man 
must expect to share the very Cross of 
Jesus Himself. 

“No man,” says St. Paul, “takes the 
honor to himself. He takes it who is 
called by God as Aaron was.” (Heb. 5:4) 

Aaron was the voice of Moses. (Ex. 
4:15) Priests are the voice of Christ. 
Through them, Christ whispers “This 
is My Body . . . This is My Blood.” 

Aaron held up the hands of Moses 
to obtain victory over the enemy. (Ex. 
17:12) Priests must hold their hands 
above sinners to insure Christ’s victory 
over Satan. And, because they are 
anointed hands, priestly hands, Christ- 
like hands—they must never forget that 
they are crucified hands, that the priest- 
hood of Christ is inseparable from His 
Cross and that to share the one is to 
be committed forever to the other. 


THE SIGN 














“The farm is... a citadel, a shrine of nature, a natural home to the family” 


HE present Holy Father may well 

be called “the pope of private prop- 
erty.”” Certainly the diffusion of property 
ownership is a cardinal point in his 
social teaching. It is true that, years 
before, Pope Leo XIII defended the 
right of ownership against the socialists. 
But in Rerum Novarum the emphasis 
was upon possession as the basis for 
family security. Forty years later, Pope 
Pius XI deplored the injustice involved 
in unequal distribution of wealth. But 
today the stress is upon property as the 
basis for human freedom. 

This is not a new idea. St. Thomas 
Aquinas once distinguished the free man 
from the slave mainly because the 
former owns property. He noted that 
slaves “do not have the ability of re- 
sisting the rule of the master, because 
they own nothing of their own.” But 
free men, although subject to authority, 
“have something which they own, from 
which they may resist the command of 
a ruler.” 

The same notion was embodied in the 
early forms of American democracy. It 
was not unusual for the right to vote 
to be restricted to property owners. The 
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Black Star 


Is private property the cause of our many ills, 


as the Communists claim, or is it the foundation 


of true democracy? Here is the Church’s teaching 


by JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


theory was that owners would be in- 
dependent, responsible citizens. Those 
who were economically dependent upon 
others might not be able to vote freely. 
Even though we have abandoned these 
restrictions upon the suffrage, many still 
living can remember how workers in 
company towns were told how to vote. 

Pope Pius XII bases the right to actual 
ownership upon the dignity of man. 
In his Christmas broadcast of 1942, he 
stated: “The dignity of the human 
person, then, requires normally, as a 
natural foundation of life, the right to 
use the goods of the earth. To this rig? 
corresponds the fundamental obligation 
to grant private ownership of property, 
if possible, to all. 

“Positive legislation regulating private 
ownership may change and more or less 
restrict its use. But if legislation is to 
play its part in the pacification of the 


community, it must prevent the worker, 
who is or will be the father of a family, 
from being condemned to an economic 
dependence and slavery which is ir- 
reconcilable with his rights as a person.” 

In a later address, September 1, 1944, 
the Pope notes that property aids “not 
only economic freedom, but political, 
cultural, and religious freedom as well.” 
It “provides man with a secure material 
basis of the highest import, on which to 
rise to the fulfillment, with reasonable 
liberty, of his moral duties. The safe 
guardianship of this right [to the use 
of material goods] will ensure the per- 
sonal dignity of man. . . .” (May 15, 
1941.) 

Man might achieve security under 
socialism or some other form of statism, 
but he would have no protection for his 
personal freedom, no economic basis 
for his human dignity. “Only those who 
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eny to men the dignity of free persons 
can admit the possibility of substituting 
for the right of private property (and 
onsequently the very institution of 
private property) some system of in- 
rance and protection by public law” 
May 20, 1948). 
Che Holy Father argues that the right 
man to own material goods is even 
more fundamental than the institution 
of private property, which is the most 
atural method for implementing the 
rmer right. Accordingly, when private 
ownership is so perverted as to prevent 
widespread distribution of the world’s 
oods, it is undermining the very foun- 
ations of private property. The right 
to use the goods of the earth is a “first 
ind fundamental right” (May 15, 1941). 


} 


: N contrast to the attitude of certain 
Catholics, the Pope does not hesitate 
stress the economic basis of human 
eedom. Men must first eat before they 
able to vote, to write literature, or 
even to pray..This may seem to be using 
crude and inexact language for the 
pontiff’s ideas. But the history of the 
tal state, Nazi or Communist, shows 
hat control over economic life can 
chieve. If man depends upon the state 
for his food, he is a slave of the state. 
Where his dependence is upon con- 
centrated power, whether of capital or 
labor, he is subject to that power. 
But when millions have property as 
basis for their subsistence, they are 
Even if other millions must work 
wages, they have freedom to move 
bout from job to job. They can organ- 
into unions for their own protection. 
oreover, these unions, paralleling the 
tructure of industry, are sufficiently 
nall to be effective democracies. 
\ careful reading of the Pope’s lan- 
uage makes it clear that the property 
wishes distributed is mainly produc- 
property. He wants something from 
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which a man can gain his living. This 
could mean a farm, a gasoline filling 
station, a small factory, or a_ store. 
Wealth for consumption should likewise 
be distributed, but this of itself does not 
confer freedom. A socialist or communist 
state could pass out sufficient food, cloth- 
ing, housing, and other necessities and 
luxuries. But men would still be de- 
pendent upon a central power for the 
means to live. 

In the United States today one is 
considered a bit unorthodox if one at- 
tacks bigness as such. One might even 
be accused of being in the secret employ 
of the antitrust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Attacks on bigness are 
“penalizing success.” But the Holy 
Father did not hesitate to attack “mam- 
moth concerns and trusts,” “‘concentra- 
tion of large enterprises,’ and the 
prevalence of big business. 

Details on this point come up later, 
but the general argument is clear: Big- 
ness produces an unhealthy form of 
society. Corporation executives may en- 
joy huge salaries. They may live in 
luxury, with two cars, Florida vacations, 
and other perquisites of modern nobility. 
But they are not economically free. They 
take their orders from others. 

Likewise, bigness as it appears in 
certain large cities destroys the social 
life of the neighborhood. People form 
masses, not an organically related series 
of societies. When any group becomes 
too big, whether it be an industrial firm, 
a labor union, or a division of govern- 
ment, the element of personal control 
by the members is bound to disappear. 
It is physically impossible for 100,000 
scattered stockholders effectively to con- 
trol an enterprise. A labor union of the 
same size faces equal difficulties, unless 
power is adequately diffused in the 
locals or even smaller subdivisions. 

It is obvious, then, that if freedom is 
to be based on property ownership, this 


Victor De Palona—Black Star 
The wage earner should be able to save to buy private property 
not only to build a home, but, in some cases, to enter business 





property in turn must be widely dis- 
tributed. Hence the Pope advises labor 
“not to abolish private property, the 
foundation of family stability, but to 
work for its extension” (June 13, 1943). 
To men devoted to Catholic Action, he 
states: “What you can and ought to 
strive for is a more just distribution of 
wealth . . . the Church is opposed to 
the accumulation of these goods in the 
hands of a relatively small and exceed- 
ingly rich group, while vast masses of 
people are condemned to pauperism 
and an economic condition unworthy of 
human beings” (September 7, 1947). 

In this way, the Church aims “at se- 
curing that the institution of private 
property be such as it should be accord- 
ing to the designs of God’s wisdom and 
the disposition of nature: an element 
of social order, a necessary presupposi- 
tion to human initiative, an incentive 
to work to the advantage of life’s pur- 
pose here and hereafter, and hence of 
the liberty and dignity of man, created 
in the likeness of God.” 


O secure freedom based on property 
ownership rather than dependence 
upon giant groups, policy must favor 
distribution of wealth along many lines. 
There must be living space for nations. 
There should be every encouragement 
for small and medium-sized business. 
Wage earners should become property 
owners. Finally, the farmer should be 
protected in his vital vocation. Each of 
these points recurs in papal messages. 
The phrase “living space” has more 
than accidental similarity to Hitler's 
Lebensraum. The Pope wished to point 
out a correct method of securing neces- 
sary land, in contrast to the military 
expeditions of the Nazis. That some 
nations need more space for surplus 
population, he readily concedes. But 
the right method is orderly emigration 
to the great unused land spaces of the 
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The DP brings to a country experience in 
agriculture, and in many important crafts 
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earth. He asks for “the more favorable 
distribution of men on the earth’s sur- 
face suitable to colonies of agricultural 
workers; that surface which God created 
and prepared for the use of all” (May 
15, 1941). Such migrations will benefit 
both the country which gives its sons 
and the nation which is enriched by 
their industry. 

More than this, there must be access 
to raw materials so that nations less 
richly endowed may have a chance to 
survive. “Within the limits of a new 
order founded on moral principles, 
there is no place for that cold and cal- 
culating egoism which tends to hoard 
economic resources and materials des- 
tined for the use of all, to such an ex- 
tent that the nations less favored by 
nature are not permitted access to them.” 
A year later, the Pope asked for “a gen- 
erous sharing of forces between the 
strong and the weak,” for universal peace. 

Clearly, the right to private property 
does not mean the right to hoard re- 
sources selfishly in open disregard of the 
common good. If such an attitude were 
to prevail, desperate men would seize 
what they need. Hence the Pope warns 
those who “so interpret and use the re- 
lationships of private property that they 
succeed—even better than their adver- 
saries—in overthrowing this very institu- 
tion, so natural and indispensable to 
human life, and especially to the family” 
(March 7, 1948). Unless a sound inter- 
national juridical and economic order 
leads to the effective distribution of the 
world’s wealth, we are bound to have 
strife and even war. 


ITHIN nations also, wealth must 

be effectively distributed. We noted 
the danger which comes from power 
concentrations inherent in _ bigness, 
whether it be economic, political, or 
social. The remedy is clear. “Small and 
medium holdings in agriculture, in the 
arts and trades, in commerce and indus- 
try should be guaranteed and promoted; 
co-operative unions should insure for 
them the advantages of big business; 
where big business even today shows it- 
self more productive, there should be 
given the possibility of tempering the 
labor contract with the contract of co- 
ownership” (September 1, 1944). 

The Pope rejects the notion that tech- 
nical progress by its very nature calls 
for a managerial revolution, with pri- 
vate property vanishing in the face of 
giant economic groups. “Technical prog- 
ress, as a social factor, should not pre- 
vail over the general good, but should 
rather be directed and subordinated to 
it.” In itself it is an indifferent and 
flexible thing. In the past it has been 
too often used as a servant of greed; 
“why should it not then yield also to the 
necessity of maintaining and insuring 
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private property for all, that cornerstone 
of social order?” 

There is here no implication that 
small businessmen are more socially 
minded than corporation executives. Ac- 
tually, in the United States a case could 
be made for the reverse thesis. It is not 
the abuse of power which is condemned, 
but the fact of its concentration. No mat- 
ter how benevolent or socially minded 
is a large group, economic, political, or 
social, it is structurally dangerous, be- 
cause it necessarily erects a wall between 
the ruler and those governed. 

Nor should it be necessary that eco- 


The danger of big business—a wall between employer and employee 


nomic efficiency sufter from a more so- 
cially desirable structure of industry. 
The Pope hints that co-operative action 
could give smaller firms the efficiency of 
their giant brothers. Such could be joint 
purchasing, sales, advertising, research, 
and similar activities. Where big business 
is an economic necessity, the possibility 
of labor-management partnership should 
be explored, so as to bridge the gap be- 
tween worker and employer. 

Moreover, the diffusion of property 
should also work in favor of the wage- 
earner. He should be able to save so as 
to have property of his own as the foun- 
dation of family security. The Pope does 
not specify what type of ownership 
should be sought in the case of the 
worker. Undoubtedly, in some cases he 
hopes that it will enable him to go into 
business for himself. This would bring 
about the increase in small and medium 
firms previously noted. 

From other remarks, it seems evident 
that the Holy Father envisions the pur- 
chase of a home and some small area of 
land. Both of these conduce to family 
stability and to the proper rearing of 


children. With land and a home, even 
an industrial worker can achieve a rela- 
tive independence. He does not depend 
completely upon his factory job for the 
two prime necessities of food and shel- 
ter. Furthermore, he has a more definite 
stake in his city and country and hence 
should become a more responsible citizen. 

Finally, where the worker must be a 
laborer in a very large firm, some effort 
should be made to achieve a real society 
instead of a mass held together by ex- 
ternal pressure. In the text cited above, 
the Pope asks here for “the possibility 
of tempering the labor contract with the 
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contract of co-ownership.” This is a 
reference to the passage of Quadragesimo 
Anno, reafirmed on June 3, 1950, stating 
the desirability of modifying the wage 
contract through some share in profits, 
management, or ownership. Where large 
industry is necessary, this improvement 
on the wage contract would give him 
some of the independence, security, and 
sense of belonging which normally ac- 
crues from property ownership. 

To complete the picture of diffused 
ownership, it is natural to turn to the 
farming community. The papal message 
of November 15, 1946, to the Italian 
farmers, shows a deep love for the farm 
and its influence upon mankind. The 
Pope says bluntly that there is a deep- 
seated difference between farm and city, 
“each viewpoint produces altogether dif- 
ferent men.” The farm is a citadel of in- 
dependence based on private ownership. 
It is a shrine of nature, a natural home 
to the family. 

It would be tragic were the farmer to 
succumb to the allures of urban capital- 
ism and become a slave to the desire 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Title Prospect 
Most exciting fighter to come along 
since Rocky Graziano.” That’s what 
they're saying about Rex Layne, the 
good-looking young heavyweight who 


scored the fistic surprise of the season 
when he recently outpointed Jersey Joe 
Walcott at Madison Square Garden. 
Going into the bout a four-to-one under- 
dog, Layne proceeded to handle Walcott 
with even more authority than had Joe 


Louis and Ezzard Charles before him. 
He brought to its feet a blasé crowd 
that had come expecting to see him fall 
easy prey to Walcott’s deadly counters 
und to be handled like a baby, which 

t twenty-two he definitely is, compared 

» Walcott’s thirty-seven. 

Granted that at that age, Jersey Joe 
is far along the fistic trail and certainly 
is not the fighter he was when he lost a 
disputed decision to Joe Louis three 
years ago, nevertheless, most fight éx- 
yerts had called him the second or third 
ranking heavyweight of the world. They 
realized, of course, that much of his 
speed was gone, but he still had the same 
devastating punch that had floored Louis 
three times in two fights and he still 
had that amazing reservoir of resource- 
fulness and ring generalship to call 
upon 

So they made Walcott a top-heavy fa- 
vorite over the lad from Utah, with 

any predicting that he would knock 
him out. This was a big mistake. From 

opening bell, it was obvious that 
while Layne had g deep and abiding 
respect for Walcott as a ringmaster, he 
certainly wasn’t overawed by him. Nor 
was he a foil for Walcott’s feints and 
counters. When Jersey Joe went into the 
maneuvers that had drawn Louis and 
many other good fighters into leads, 
Layne just stood there and let the vet- 
eran feint away. When Joe went into 
his disconcerting cakewalk and shuffle, 
Layne just stood there with his guard 
up and waited. He waited so long that 
Walcott himself was forced to do the 
leading, which was playing into the kid’s 
hands. Methodically, Layne set about to 
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cut the Jerseyite down with torrid right- 
hand smashes under the heart. And when 
he cornered the veteran, he belabored 
him with a torrent of blows to the mid- 
section. The bout, as you know, was 
very close for about eight rounds, but 
then the body punishment dealt out by 
the youngster took its toll, and in the 
last two rounds, Walcott absorbed so 
many hard rights to the head and body 
that his chances of making the experts 
look good went into a deep fade. 

Appraising Layne as a heavyweight 
contender is not easy right now. He still 
has a great deal to learn, which figures, 
since he is only twenty-two. As of now, 
his left hand is useless, fistically speak- 
ing. A jab or a hook are conspicuous by 
their absence. But remember, he has 
been fighting but a short time. He will 
certainly develop the left as time goes 
on. He still is a bit crude and awkward 
in the delivery of a punch, and his fol- 
low-through sometimes leaves him wide 
open. 

On the credit side of the ledger is the 
fact that he beat Joe Walcott, a top- 
ranking heavy, and must have learned 
a lot while doing it. He is a solid sender 
with the right hand and throws it accu- 
rately and with authority. He fights with 
confidence, and reputations don’t seem 
to awe him. He takes a punch very well 
and he likes to fight. Also, there is the 
fact that in the heavyweight division 
there isn’t much to beat now outside of 
Ezzard Charles. Incidentally, one or two 
more good wins could put him in a fight 
for the title. 

He was born in Lewiston, Utah, June 
7, 1928. He attended North Cash High 
out there and played tackle on the 
football team. He did no boxing until 
he entered the Army in 1947. He was 
with the llth Airborne Division in 
Japan as a paratrooper. As a sergeant, 
he won the regimental tourney and 
division competition. He was beaten in 
the All-Japan finals in 1947 and 1948. 
Layne later tried out for the Olympic 
team but was beaten in the intermoun- 
tain trials by Jay Lambert. Lambert 
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made the team and is now a stablemate 
of Layne’s. As an amateur, Layne won 
twenty-two out of twenty-six bouts, 
mostly by knockouts. In 1949, he won 
the National A.A.U. heavyweight crown. 
He turned professional in May of that 
year and won his first fifteen bouts by 
the kayo route. In twenty-nine pro fights, 
he has lost one, had two draws, and 
knocked out nineteen. His manager is 
Marv Jensen. 

Personally, we think it won’t be very 
long before young Layne is battling for 
the heavyweight title. With Walcott dis- 
posed of, Layne doesn’t find too much 
in his path. Top contenders are Lee 
Savold, who is recognized as champion 
in the British Isles and who may get a 
June bout with Ezzard Charles; Rocky 
Marciano, the Brockton, Mass., slugger 
who after a great win over Roland La 
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Starza, went into hibernation as far as 
the big time is concerned; La Starza 
himself; and Caesar Brion the Argentine 
heavyweight who failed miserably in his 
recent encounter with the aging Louis. 
From his showing against Walcott, 
Layne probably would be favored over 
all but Savold and certainly would be 
an even-money shot with him. 


“Best Little Man” 

When it comes time for the All- 
American selectors to pick their basket- 
ball teams this winter, they should be 
almost unanimous in the choice of Gene 
Melchiorre for one of the positions. The 
chunky star of the Bradley quintet from 
Peoria, Illinois, has been one of the 
nation’s stars for a couple of years, but 
this season should really see him sparkle. 

Melchiorre is really one of the phe- 
nomena of the court game, since in a 
sport which is dominated by giants, he 
stands but five feet, eight and a half 
inches, which hardly qualifies one to 
carry the water bucket at most schools. 
But don’t let his size, or lack of it, fool 
you. Melchiorre has really put the little 
guy back in basketball and has given 
heart to many a youngster who thought 
he was too small to cope with the six- 
foot-sixers and bigger who usually take 
charge of the game. 

And what is more amazing is that 
Gene specializes in a feature of basket- 
ball that normally is reserved for the 
biggest fellow on the team. That is the 
pivot play, which is so important a 
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Max Bentley—one of five 


maneuver under the basket. It’s one 
thing to see a giant whirl in the pivot 
and dunk the ball into the basket, but 
to see a small man do it is really a 
rarity. But that is his favorite shot. 
Theoretically, six footers should be able 
to stop him when he sets himself up in 
the bucket. But they don’t. With Gene 
it’s “The bigger they come, the harder 
they fall.” For they find it more dif- 
ficult to stop him because he possesses 
an amazing number of fakes and feints 
with which to throw an opponent off- 
balance, and it takes an exceedingly 
well-poised foe to solve his baffling gyra- 
tions. A man guarding him can’t afford 
to give him an inch. One false move 
and he racks up two points. 

Melchiorre is a polished, all-around 
performer who plays a lot bigger than 
his size underneath and comes up with 
a surprising number of rebounds. He 
is also very adept at driving in for lay- 
ups. 

Rated by many as “the best litthe man 
in basketball,” Melchiorre, who hails 
from the Highland Park section outside 
Chicago, was the favorite wherever 
Bradley played last year. He has been 
called the “Midget Mikan,” which is 
high praise indeed. Last year, he was 
runner-up for Bradley to All-American 
Paul Unruh, tallying 348 points in 30 
games for an average of 11.6 per con- 
test. In the 1949 tournament in New 
York, he tallied 28 points against West- 
ern Kentucky. This bids fair to be his 
best season. 


Maple Leafs’ Max 
Writing of great little men in sport 
reminds us that there is a superb hockey 
player with the Toronto Maple Leafs 
who stands five feet eight and weighs but 


‘150 pounds. He is Max Bentley, who is 


not only a great player in his own right 
but comes from a great hockey family. 
It could well be called hockey’s royal 
family, for at one time the five Bentley 


brothers comprised the first-string line 
and defense of the Drumheller Miners, 
and four of them are still playing pro- 
fessionally. And a nephew “Bev” is now 
a link in the Tobin Minor chain. 

The Bentleys, who hail from the Ca- 
nadian town of DeLisle, are indeed part 
of a hockey legend. Taught to skate by 


_ their father, they became standouts in 


a section that is famous for producing 
great hockey players. 

Several years ago, Paul Thompson, 
manager of the Chicago Blackhawks, 
went to Canada on a personal scouting 
tour to look over Doug Bentley, who 
had had tryouts with Montreal, Boston, 
and Toronto. He looked good right at 
the start, but when praised, Doug would 
always say, “You should see Max. He's 
twice as good as I am.” The Hawks 
finally figured he had something there 
and sent for Max in the spring of 1940. 
He was farmed out to Kansas City but 
recalled in the Fall. The reunion of 
the Bentley brothers proved the rebirth 
of the Blackhawks. Max went on to lead 
the league in scoring, win an All-star 
berth, and garner the Hart Trophy, the 
Most Valuable Player award. He was 
the first Blackhawk ever to win the Cup, 
and in so doing he joined such ice im- 
mortals as Eddie Shore, Howie Morenz, 
Toe Blake, and Bill Cowley. Eddie 
Gottselig, now manager of the Hawks 
and himself a Fancy Dan in his playing 
days, says that Max ‘is one of the finest 
players in the game. Max, an elusive 
center, is one of the game’s greatest play- 
makers. 

The Bentley combination was broken 
up early in the 1947-48 season, when 
Max was traded to Toronto in exchange 
for five players. Max and Doug are on 
the quiet side, and once the season is 
over they rush home to DeLisle to settle 
down to the pleasant small-town routine 
for four months. 

A couple of years ago, there occurred 
an incident which caused no small com- 
plication in the career of Max Bentley 
and which finally required a ruling by 
league President Clarence Campbell to 
solve it. 

It seems that Max was presented with 
a race horse by his admiring Toronto 
fans. It was the gift of a Toronto breeder 
for Bentley’s scoring a goal against the 
Detroit Red Wings in a game at 
Toronto. 

The complication ensued when it 
was recalled that National Hockey 
League rules forbid players to gamble 
in any form. And here was Max Bentley 
with a race horse. What to do about it? 
In a decision worthy of King Solomon, 
President Campbell finally ruled that 
Bentley could keep the horse and could 
enter it in races but couldn't bet on it. 
The Prexy feeling no doubt that he had 
to protect the bankrolls of his players. 
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4 Pushover 





A scientist and author tells of 
the arguments which led him to the 
Faith. But it took more than arguments 


to make him ring the rectory doorbell 





V THEN my friends, who know that 
[ am addicted to reading St. 
Thomas Aquinas, say to me, “Of course, 
yours was an intellectual conversion,” I 
am apt to answer, “Yes.” Because I am, 
is my friends suggest, a withdrawn, in- 
tellectual, impersonal character, and the 
answer “Yes” is probably true in the 
in which they meant the question. 

But to speak properly, there is no such 
thing as an intellectual conversion. No 
amount of intellectual conviction, by it- 
self, makes a person take that final step 
of walking up to a rectory, ringing the 
bell, asking for Father so-and-so, and 
saying to him, “Father, will you please 
baptize me?” 

When my Protestant friends, who are 
mostly vague, neither believers nor un- 

lievers, ask me why I did it, I have 

isk them to take either a very short 
answer—“by the Grace of God’—or else 
very long one, if they want to hear it. 
The long answer begins years ago, in 
my student days in England, when I first 
realized, from reading G. K. Chesterton, 
Hilaire Belloc, and Ronald Knox, that 
those strange people, the Roman Cath- 
olics, might possibly have something to 
say for themselves. Then I read this, and 
then I read that, and so on for a period 
of twenty years. It would be impossible 
to tell all of this, and probably much 
»f it isn’t worth hearing anyway. 

[t must be difficult for those who are 
born Catholics to realize what Protestant 
anti-Catholic prejudice is like. The wild- 
est misconceptions of Catholicism flour- 
ish. They could easily be cleared up by 
going to a priest and asking him, but— 
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Popular author, Standen 


here is the catch—it is next to impossible 
for a Protestant to visit a priest. Priests 
are not regarded as human beings whom 
it would be possible to visit. They are 
thought of as fearsome and sinister char- 
acters. They deliberately plan to keep 
the people ignorant, so as to gain power 
over them. 

Now, looking at the Church histori- 
cally, it has maintained a long succession 
of extremely learned and _ intelligent 
men. This does not jibe with the idea 
of a Church that thrives on ignorance. 
Looking at the Church as it is now in 
this country, wherever you happen to 
notice a Catholic church, there is almost 
always a parochial school next door to 
it, and there are also plenty of Catholic 
high schools and Catholic colleges. When 
I managed to look at the Church with 
the intention of seeing what it is really 
like, instead of with the intention of 
confirming an opinion already formed 
(a prejudice) I could see that the idea 
that the Catholic Church is in favor of 
ignorance just doesn’t fit the facts. 


NOTHER widespread opinion is that 

“the priests encourage the people 
in superstition.” Seeing that “supersti- 
tion” might be defined as “anything that 
Catholics do but Protestants don’t,” this 
remark is at least verbally true. Any- 
thing is superstition that Protestants 
think is superstition. In my school days 
in England, when I went to compulsory 
chapel, it was considered a piece of 
Popish rascality to pray for the dead. 
The good, when they died, went straight 
to heaven. People who were sufficiently 


and ask to be baptized 


wicked went to hell—if there was a hell. 
But it became rather difficult to believe 
in hell, because the whole thing was like 
an examination—if you got a passing 
grade, you scraped into heaven, but one 
mark below the passing grade, and you 
would be damned. Now, if a person does 
not believe in hell, there is at least a 
certain element of compassion in his 
attitude: he does not like to think of 
anyone, however much he has turned 
his will away from God, being punished 
with eternal fire. But it also became 
rather difficult to believe in heaven, be- 
cause if everybody not quite wicked 
enough to go to hell went straight to 
heaven, this would mean that some 
pretty unsavory characters would be 
given white robes and allowed to pass 
through the pearly gates. 


ND yet, to pray for the dead meant 
belief in purgatory, and purgatory 

was known as a Popish superstition. 
Why? Years after my school days I 
learned the reason. It was that in the 
early sixteenth century many evils had 
come into the Church, as a partly human 
institution. (We must not forget this, we 
must repent of the mistakes, and we 
must not make them again.) One of 
them was that paying for Masses for the 
souls of the dead was becoming, as 
we would say in modern America, a 
“racket.” A reform was needed, as it so 
frequently is in the Church on earth. 
But it should have been a reform, not 
a complete breakaway and a change in 
doctrine. In typical Lutheran fashion, 
the reformers objected, not to the abuse, 
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but to the principle itself, and they 
abolished purgatory. And yet today, in 
many Episcopalian churches, there are 
prayers for the dead, and you can even 
see people genuflecting and making the 
Sign of the Cross. 

All the sacramentals, holy water, bless- 
ing oneself, the rosary, the stations of 
the cross, are considered to be “super- 
stitious.” The veneration which we pay 
to the Blessed Virgin is thought to de- 
tract from the worship due to God—it 
doesn’t, of course, it increases it. All 
these things are “works,” and they so 
horrified Luther that, instead of reform- 
ing the abuse, he changed the principle 
and proclaimed that we are justified by 
faith alone. This is the old-fashioned, 
strict Protestant doctrine, that we are 
saved by faith in Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
without works. I suspect that not many 
Protestants would subscribe to this doc- 
trine now. The emphasis seems to be all 
on doing good to one’s neighbor, that is, 
on works. 


PERSISTENT form of Protestant 

prejudice is the idea that to practice 
mortification is slightly disgusting, and 
slightly ridiculous. “Saint so-and-so was 
just a disagreeable old monk, with fleas 
and a hair sliirt.” This idea prevented 
me, for a long time, from seeing the 
importance of Saint Anthony of Egypt. 
I read about him, but I thought of him 
as just a stuffy old hermit. Only after 
many years was I able to see the real 
point of the part he played in the Arian 
controversy. A deputation visited him 
in his remote cell in the desert to ask 
his opinion. They had great difficulty in 
explaining to him that there were some 
people who actually thought that Jesus 
Christ was not truly the Son of God, but 
only “a very good man” (as many peo- 
ple believe today). But when they even- 
tually got him to understand the ques- 
tion, and asked him, “Is Jesus Christ 
the Son of God?” he replied, “Why, of 
course.” The typical modern way of 
thinking about this is to see it as an 
example of the old-fashioned bad habit 
of settling questions by appealing to 
authority, and not even a good authority 
at that. But if St. Anthony really was a 
holy man, then they did well to ask him, 
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and in any case, the point of the story 
is this, that the Arians could not pro- 
duce so wonderful a man as St. Anthony. 
Arianism does not lead to sanctity of 
that. kind. Trinitarianism does. 

The story of any conversion has to be 
extremely personal. It proceeds by rea- 
son and by faith, and must begin with 
a series of realizations, in this case, in 
that case, and again in the next one, 
that the Catholic Church was right, 
where the other people were wrong. I 
tell of those cases that appealed to me, 
and even of these I can only tell a few. 

I was born in the diocese of Canter- 
bury, and my first sight of that beautiful 
cathedral, when I was a boy of about 
twelve, made a profound impression on 
me. I got to know the cathedral very 
well and could take a visitor around as 
well as any of the guides, showing them 
where St. Thomas came in from the 
Cloisters (on December 2, 1170, the day 
of his martyrdom), where the four 
knights came, and the spot on the floor 
where they killed him with their swords. 
I knew that before the Reformation, 
the cathedral had had the magnificent 
shrine of St. Thomas, covered with gold 
and jewels and rich paintings and carv- 
ings, but that all these things ended up 
in the hands of rich men, to make them 
richer. I could show people the sword 
and the helmet of the Black Prince 
(who carried on bloodthirsty and un- 
necessary wars in France) but not a 
single relic of St. Thomas. 


NE passage in the account of the 

martyrdom impressed me. When 
they stripped the Archbishop’s raiment 
from the corpse, they found underneath 
the finery a hair shirt, which was alive 
with vermin. And when the people, see- 
ing this, learned what a true saint he 
was, they raised a great shout. No one 
shouts for St. Thomas in Canterbury 
today. Canterbury stands, at present, for 
the local triumph of the very principle 
that St. Thomas stood against, to the 
point of death, the superiority of the 
State over the Church. 

In one point we may modify the edify- 
ing story of St. Thomas. Wear a hair 
shirt, if you like, but don’t have it full 
of vermin. Fleas may get onto other peo- 


ple and cause them inconvenience, and 
that isn’t charitable at all! This is about 
the only good point behind the custom- 
ary objections to the practice of mortifi- 
cation, and even this objection will not 
hold against St. Thomas More. He was 
so far from being “a grumpy old saint,” 
that he was conspicuous for his charm- 
ing manners and delightful wit. He wore 
a hair shirt all his life, and it is on rec- 
ord that he had it washed once a week! 
He was martyred for exactly the same 
cause as St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
when he and St. John Fisher refused to 
subscribe to the monstrous principle 
that a hereditary monarch can be the 
head of the Church in England. 


N argument here, an example there, 

this admirable saint, that admirable 
saint, all point in the same direction. , 
The Catholic Church is right. And it is 
not, as detractors say, right by definition, 
because what the Pope of Rome says 
is automatically right, and any other 
opinion automatically heresy. If this 
were so, the Church would long ago 
have first. shrunk to a diminishing band 
of zealots and then disappeared alto- 
gether. In the disputes on all the old 
heresies, and the modern ones too (very 
often they are the same as the old ones), 
one can see the reasons why the Bishop 
of Rome was right. Such consistent right- 
ness literally “ain’t natural.” It must be 
supernatural. 

Arguments give a sort of intellectual 
conviction, but they do not, by them- 
selves, make anyone take that step of 
going into a rectory and asking to be 
baptized. Something else has to happen, 
something exceedingly personal. I can 
only record some faint traces of how it 
happened to me. 

It is a very curious feeling when you 
are praying for faith, but don’t quite 
know what kind of faith to pray for. 
Shall I go into a Presbyterian church 
and ask the Lord to give me faith to 
become a Presbyterian, or shall I go into 
a Methodist church and ask if it is the 
Lord’s will that I should become a Meth- 
odist? It is like trying to ask a question 
when you don’t know what question to 
ask until you have received the answer, 
and how can you receive the answer 
before you have asked the question? It 
is very troublesome. The only thing is 
to keep on praying. Even that is very 
difficult. If at first you don’t succeed, 
pray, pray, pray again. As I see it, the 
only thing you can do in this situation 
is to pray that the Lord will make His 
Will known to you. 

A lot of little things happened to me, 
in all of which I recognized how good 
the Lord has been to me. My wife came 
back from a visit to Italy, having met 
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rs THE first second after mid- 
night, December 31, 1950, the 
second half of the twentieth century 
began. 

Want to argue about it? Back at 
the turn of the century it was the 
world’s biggest argument. Editors and 
emperors, college presidents and 
czars, even the Pope, entered into 
the discussion. When all the argu- 
ments were in and the points weighed 
and evaluated, the general consensus 
was that the new century didn’t begin 
until the first second of 1901—and it 
was the Pope himself who proved the 
deciding factor. 

Back in 1899, the newspapers of 
the nation started receiving letters 
on the subject. At first the letter 
writers seemed to lean toward the 
theory that the century ended with 
the arrival of 1900. But then the let- 
ters of opposition started to arrive. 
4 bank teller announced that here- 
after he would count out a hundred 
one-dollar bills by saying no bill at 
the beginning and pocketing it, giv- 
ing the customer the ninety-nine. 

Caroline Hazard, the President of 
Wellesley, then entered the dispute. 
The beginning of the new century 
came with the first day of 1900, she 
contended. After all, said the woman 
educator, when in counting you say 
“one hundred” that means the com- 
pletion of “one hundred.” Her op- 
ponents asked her to explain what 
the first year was called then and 
she said that the year 1 came with 
the beginning of the first year but 
marked the end of the real first year. 
The Chicago Times-Herald  an- 
nounced that a decision had been 
made to support the theory that the 
new century began with the start of 
1900. This. was followed by an an- 
nouncement that the Emperor of 
Germany considered the beginning of 
1900 the opening of the new century 
and that the people of Germany 
would observe the twentieth century 
with festivals and celebrations. 


SECOND HALF 


OF THE CENTURY 
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by DALE FRANCIS 


In Russia the Czar announced that 
Russia would accept the Gregorian 
Calendar, but that the new calendar 
would not be used until January 1, 
1901, which he considered the begin- 
ning of the new century. 

Then into the controversy stepped 
the man who was the successor to the 
Pope who had given the world the 
Gregorian Calendar. Pope Leo XIII 
didn’t directly enter into the dispute, 
but he sent a letter that indirectly 
proved the determining factor. The 
letter was written near the end of 
1899 and this is what the Pope said: 

“Since at midnight of the last day 
of December of the coming year the 
present century will come to an ena 
and a new one begin, it is very ap- 
propriate that thanks be given to 
God by some pious and solemn cere- 
mony for the benefits received during 
the course of the present century, and 
owing to the urgent necessities of the 
times, that greater favors be implored 
in order to begin auspiciously the 
new era.” 

That was the end of the dispute. 
The New York Times expressed the 
viewpoint of most of the world. The 
successor to the man who had given 
the world the calendar had spoken. 
“This is clear, accurate, and explicit,” 
said the Times editorially. 

But one national magazine was not 
hopeful. “We have the uncomfortable 
feeling,” an editorial writer said, 
“that one hundred years from now 
all that has been decided will be for- 
gotten and that the whole argument 
will begin all over again.” 

He was justified in his pessimism. 
It took only fifty years for editors to 
forget, for with the arrival of 1950 
most of the nation’s editors took for 
granted the first half of the century 
was ended. , 

But they were wrong—January lI, 
1951, really marks the beginning of 
the second half of the century. Try 
to remember that, will you, until 
1999. 
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a great number of interesting people, 
among them Father Jean de Menasce, a 
pioneer in Catholic social service schools, 
who is now running a school for aban- 
doned children in Rome. “You ought 
to meet Father Menasce,” my wife said 
to me, “he is a learned man and can 
talk to you about Thomas Aquinas, and 
he is also a very loving, kind, and 
humane man.” There are plenty of 
priests who have these qualifications; if 
it hadn’t been Father Menasce, it would 
have been somebody else, but this is the 
way it was. Several people in our ac- 
quaintance also knew Father Menasce, 
and when he was to visit America, a year 
later, they all said to me, “Better watch 
out, Anthony, he’ll convert you!” It be- 
came a sort of standing joke. I said “No, 
he won't.” But he did. I was a push- 
over and didn’t know it. After one eve- 
ing of talking to him, I went up and 
pushed the doorbell of the rectory where 
he was staying and asked him to bap- 
tize me. 


LL this is just part of “the long an- 
swer” I might give, if asked how 
I came to the Faith. The short answer, 
“By the Grace of God” is much better. 
But if I tell some part of this long an- 
swer to any of my non-Catholic friends, 
they are apt to say, “But surely, An- 
thony, as a good Catholic, or a good 
Christian, you ought to do so-and-so! 
And if you are so hipped on hair shirts, 
how is it you don’t wear one?” To this 
I can only reply, “Excuse me, but I 
never said I was a good Christian, or a 
good Catholic. I only said I am a Chris- 
tian, and a Catholic.” A Christian is a 
person who tries to live as Christ told 
us to live. A good Christian is one who 
succeeds to some extent. When one looks 
at the behavior of many people who 
profess and call themselves Christians, 
the contrast between what they do and 
what Our Lord told us to do is so strik- 
ing that cynics have denied there is any 
connection at all. One of the hardest 
things to believe about actual Christians 
is that they are really trying. 

For many years I doubted before com- 
ing to the Faith. I don’t mean merely 
that I was in a state of indecision. I 
mean that I doubted intensely. I went 
through a period of systematically doubt- 
ing all the catch phrases and regular 
beliefs that one hears every day on all 
sides. I found that very many of them 
are pushovers for a little determined 
doubt. But in doing this I came to the 
essential truths that I could not doubt. 
And now I want to ask the reader, re- 
membering this, and my reading of 
Aquinas, and the two English saints I 


_mentioned, to guess what name I took 


as my Confirmation name. Only one 
guess allowed. The answer, of course, is 
Thomas. 


THE SIGN 











John Cameron Swayze is the narrator on NBC’s “Watch the World” 


Radio 
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Watch The World 

Gentlemen and ladies of many stripes 
have been beating the drum for some 
time now, proclaiming the wonders of 
television as the newest tool of educa- 
tion. Everyone has been crowding on 
the bandwagon—the network publicity 
people, the agency people, even the 
educators themselves. So it seemed high 
time that some concrete—or rather, 
kinescopic—example were forthcoming, 
and NBC decided to play school-marm. 
Hence, Watch the World! 

Whether you consider this series to 
be truly educational depends on your 
definition of education. If you go in 
for the “exposure to facts” theory, per- 
haps these programs .will conform to 
your standards. But if you lean to the 
more literal idea of education as the 
“leading out” of the pupil from dark- 
ness, by orderly, logical progressive 
steps, then you will find that Watch the 
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World does not fill the pedagogical bill. 

A collection of “short subject” films 
of an informative nature, strung to- 
gether with some verbal scotch tape by 
John Cameron Swayze (whose “phe- 
nomenal memory” needs no further pub- 
licizing on this page,) each program 
ambles around the great wide world and 
chooses its component elements helter- 
skelter. The printing of stage money, the 
making of cottage cheese, and the 
routine in a high school class in how 
to drive an automobile make strange 
16-millimeter bedfellows on the same 
telecast. (Heavens! we forgot to mention 
that “the nature of the atom” was an 
extra dividend of Philadelphia origin.) 
And if that is not hodge-podge enough, 
perhaps you would prefer the mélange 
of Williamsburg, Va., the manufactur- 
ing of plastic boats, and pharmacists’ 
tools—then and now. 

There ought to be something good 


about Watch the World and there is. 
It is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion, a conscious effort to teach, or at 
least to inform, by television. But so 
much more could be achieved along that 
line if there were some basic cohesive 
idea in each program, giving it the unity 
which is the heart of all good teaching. 
The March of Time technique might 
well be followed—one central theme 
carefully developed. 

NBC has thrown down the glove. If it 
wants to win the day, it will take more 
than a little splicing of film and a soup- 
gon of Swayze to do it. 


The Big Show 

(NBC—Sunday, 6:00 to 7:30 P.M., 
EST.) 

It may not be big but it is long, so 
we guess we ought to say something 
about it. 

Here is the promotion man’s dream 
come true. Or, if you can’t take Tallulah © 
Bankhead as the m.c., perhaps you will 
substitute “nightmare” for “dream.” 
The full roster of NBC talent seems to 
be available for this one. Like cards 
in one of those endless rotating files, 
Hope, Allen, Durante, Cantor, Carsons 
(two of them—Jack and Mindy), Como, 
Laine, Thomas and Company keep com- 
ing up. It’s all very folksy—and all very 
familiar. Isn’t there a bright, new, dif- 
ferent comedian—young or old—any- 
where in the U.S.A.? These fellows are 
worn pretty thin on their own programs. 

Undoubtedly, this is NBC’s shot-in- 
the-arm for the resuscitation of its radio 
accounts, somewhat hard hit by the lure 
of television commercials which can be 
seen as well as heard. After The 
Saturday Night Review, NBC hopes 
you'll give your eyes a rest on Sun- 
day with this one for the ears only. 
But Tallulah’s “Darlings!” (her greet- 
ing to all and sundry) and the monot- 
onous pattern of joshing-with-a-sledge- 
hammer act more as a soporific than an 
appetizer. 

A big show on radio would be a thou- 
sand times. welcome. But a string of 
familiar names is not enough. Surely the 
idea-boys still have something left in 
their bag of tricks that does them more 
credit. 


GEORGE M. COHAN will be well re- 
membered by television audiences when 
televisers begin to produce some of the 
sixty-five plays and musicals authored 
by G.M.C. A “package” of them is now 
being offered to the major networks by 
the song-and-dance man’s son, George 
M. Cohan, Jr. 


MARGARET ARLEN, WCBS women’s 
commentator, has begun a marathon 
schedule which calls for both a radio 
and a television program ‘daily, Monday 
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A spiritual thought for the month 





ONTEMPT for men has three 

perennial outlets for its bile. His- 
tory has always had to make room for 
tales of ruthless violence, corrosive 
degeneracy, and the tragic despair in- 
duced by greater demands for perfec- 
tion than ever were made by God. Each 
of these has a distinct air: of brutality, 
of slimy evil, of man-made holiness; but 
all three have the common root of 
contempt for humanity, and all three 
have the common consequent of men’s 
destruction. All three, consciously or 
not, are in complete contradiction to 
the life and doctrine of Jesus Christ. 

The Son of God had no contempt for 
men. He did not spurn humanity, He 
took on-human nature. He would have 
men perfect as the heavenly Father is 
perfect, but proportionately; for grace 
does not destroy nature, and “charity 
conforms man to God proportionately, 
by making man comport himself toward 
what is his as God does toward what 
is His.” The brutes, the degenerates, 
and the self-appointed judges of men 
have violated and perverted His com- 
mand to love God and neighbor, for 
they have despised human things. 

The command to love our neighbor 
does not mean that we must love our 
neighbor more than, indeed as much 
as, ourselves, all “service-cults” to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It does not 
argue that we should love all men to 
the same degree, or that we should love 
no man at all but only God. Charity, 
you see, is a mutual affair, being friend- 
ship; and the two sides of it are God 
and the individual man. These two, 
God and this man, are the units that 
make up this union. 

Because grace has lifted a man above 
himself, all the love in his heart is now 
aglow with the light of the supreme 
love for God and himself in God. From 
the side of God, the object of our love, 
the objective character of our love for 
all others will be determined; it will be 
a love made perfect by charity to 
charity’s own beloved goal of God. 
From the other side of this union of 
friendship, the side of the man loving 
God, will come all the various intensity 
of the love he has for his different 


Heart’s 
Defense 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0.P. 


fellows. In each case, the determining 
factor is proximity: to the man closer 
to God we wish a greater objective 
good, a higher degree of glory in 
heaven; to the man closer to ourselves, 
we give more intense affection. 

What are these bonds that measure 
the intensity of our love? Well, there 
is the obvious bond of blood, the most 
stable of all bonds and the closest to 
being a substantial thing. Then there 
is the fusion of lives by the marriage 
contract, The silken threads uniting us 
to benefactors reach their climax of 
strength in the consecration of lives 
tossed wholly to God that men might 
live. There are, obviously, the bonds of 
citizenship, nationality, military serv- 
ice, and so on. In this life, the sun of 
charity is not a searing destroyer of 
these human loves; rather, it is a fuller, 
richer source of their nourishment. 


It is contempt for human things that — 


moves the self-appointed judge of men 
to demand from men on earth what is 
possible only in heaven. He sees the 
love of God as a destruction of all other 
loves, or a reduction of them all to a 
common denominator which rigidly 
excludes every consideration but the 
formal love of God. 

The wholesome soundness of the con- 
secrated, and their regard for human 
things, will be a standing rebuke to the 
contempt of the zealot. The unseen and 
unknown hours of prayer and sacrifice 
will be fuel to the fires of suspicion of 
idleness and laziness. Their silence 
amidst the thundering of their judges 
will be proof of dark, guilty things. And 
any evidence of human weakness will 
be a triumphant confirmation of the 
holiness of their critics. So the zealots 
will mutter in their hearts, and more 
and more in the marketplace; missing 
altogether the divine extravagance of 
lives thrown away that men might live, 
and rending ruthlessly the bonds that 
tie the sheep to the shepherds. Thus, 
in the name of an impossible, man- 
made perfection, they accomplish a 
primary goal of the declared enemy 
and achieve the effect of one of the 
most dastardly of sins—the whispering 
that destroys friendship. 
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through Friday, before noon _ rolls 
around. Both programs each day feature 
interviews with stars of the entertain- 
ment world, noted authors, travelers, 
scientists and government officials, and 
up-to-the-minute information for modern 
homemakers. 


You Ought to Know that... 
NBC THEATER, which has been a 
pawn on the time-schedule chessboard 
in recent months, has at. last been moved 
to a good time-spot. (Sunday, 10:30 to 
11:00 p.M., E.s.T.) It is worth your listen- 
ing for its substantial literary fare and 
for its inventive techniques in adapta- 
tion and production. 


GABRIEL HEATTER, well-known 
Mutual commentator, has suggested to 
The Voice of America that he en- 
courage his listeners to write letters to 
him in which they pen their impressions 
of America and their arguments for 
living in a free country. Heatter, in 
turn, proposes that he turn the best 
of these letters over to the State De- 
partment for broadcast under the title: 
“The Voice of America Presents The 
Voices of America.” 


THE LINE-UP, tried out on the sum- 
mer air waves, is back for a winter 
session with its hypothetical cases ot 
criminals and suspects appearing for 
police identification in the line-up. 
(CBS, Thursday, 10:00 to 10:30 p.m, 
E.S.T.) 


LIVING 1950 is now presenting a thir- 
teen-week series under the general title, 
The People Act. In each episode, an 
actual story is dramatized showing how 
the people of an American community 
are working together, using democratic 
methods, to solve some of the economic 
and social problems confronting them. 
(NBC, Saturday, 7:00 to 7:30 p.M., E.s.T.) 


Have You Heard ...? 

UN IN ACTION (CBS, Monday, 5:30 
to 5.45 p.M., E.s.1.)—interviews with top 
UN officials conducted by Larry Le- 
Sueur, experienced CBS correspondent. 


THIS IS EUROPE (MBS, Thursday, 
10:30 to 11:00 p.M., £.s.7.)—musical pro- 
grams of first quality, broadcast from 
European centers of culture and featur- 
ing vocal and instrumental artists of 
many countries. 


YOU AND THE WORLD (CBS, Mon- 
day through Friday, 6:15 to 6:30 P.M., 
E.s.T.)—casual interview—talks with well- 
informed authorities on the topic-of-the- 
week, offering you an easy and pleasant 
way to be brought up to date on matters 
of social and political importance. 
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Accent on Youth = 

I WONDER IF a great number of people are not growing 
weary of the magazine and book insistence on youth—this 
constant urge to look younger and so be younger. To stand 
on your head twice a day, we are told, will accomplish this, 
or frequent applications of cold cream, or the use of a roller 
which dissolves the pounds, or a diet that puts them on. 

Very few mention that a really important way is to keep 
the spirit young and the heart content, yet it is the best way 
of all and the most lasting in its results. It is true that a 
beauty shop can remove wrinkles, but the few jobs of face- 
lifting I have had the privilege of gazing upon have left me 
with no wish ever to indulge. It is rather like the dyeing of 
hair: the lovely redheads and the blonde locks are a little 
too perfect; they don’t match the rest of the person. It seems 
to me it is better to be renewed in spirit—at a retreat, in 
church, in occasional silence, in helping the spirits of others 
—than in a Salon de Printemps or a Maison de. Beauté. Also 
it is much cheaper than a course at a beauty shop, and it 
leaves character in a woman’s face rather than removing it. 

Getting older is something that just happens, it seems to 
me. It is a process that is nothing to keep thinking about or 
bothering about. But of late not only beauty shops, but also 
business and psychiatry, have been concerning themselves 
with it to an odd and disquieting extent. Since it coincides 
with the lengthening of the life span, it is also a matter of 
some surprise to find how these authorities handle the matter. 

As for this accent on youth, as the popular phrase has it, 
surely youth itself must get tired of it sometimes. A magazine 
for teen-agers, one for the bride, one for the young married, 
one for young mothers. Some day the need of one for the rest 
of us, whether we ask for it or not, will no doubt come to the 
minds of these eager beavers of magazinedom, and then we 
will have the Sixtyish Journal or the Gray-Haired Companion 
—maybe even the Senile Weekly for those of us grown too 
old for the others. 


Life Begins At...? 

LIKE MARIANNA IN the Moated Grange I am weary, 
aweary of these everlasting, supercilious digs, sweet sympathies, 
and voluminous advice on the subject of age. For instance, at 
Teachers College in New York City they are now studying 
the psychology and the attitudes of men and women between 
sixty and sixty-five—not aptitudes, mind you, but attitudes. 
I pause for a moment—a long moment in which I keep my- 
self from yielding to cusswords that are not proper except in 
modern fiction, and this is not fiction but sober fact. 

Moreover, the Carnegie Foundation is financing a two- 
year study on the subject, apparently researching no end to 
find out what makes those living in this five-year period click 
or not click. And what do you think they hope to prove with 
this twenty-four-thousand-dollar project, this case method 
study? It will—and I quote word for stupid word—“strike 
down the commonly held belief that old age is invariably 
accompanied by physical and mental decline.” 

They will also study the families and close associates of 
these guinea pigs and give them aptitude tests and depth 
interviews. The last phrase is a new one on me in the trade, 
but it reminds one of that Beebe contraption of glass which 
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sinks to the ocean floor so the observer inside can inspect 
the fish outside. 

Somewhere near the end of the statement comes the inter- 
esting admission from Dr. Lorge, who is executive officer of 
the Institute of Psychological Research, that only 35 per cent 
of the aged are partly or entirely dependent: “The rest are 
able to take care of themselves quite ably and often quite 
well.” It is a kindly sop thrown at those who are in the 
twilight state of the decrepitude of the early sixties, but still 
making a living. 

Now say that maybe 20 per cent of these are really unem- 
ployable. That does not seem a large percentage when you 
realize it covers all ages from sixty-one. If that many are still ' 
employable, then what is all the depth researching about? 
And perhaps more could be still employed were it not for 
stupid rules in offices which put a man or woman out of a 
job long before they are sixty. You can’t be independent if 
you are not given a job to do, and also you can become 
psychologically unstable if you have to go without a job 
when you know you are well able to carry one. These are 
my own depth conclusions, offered free to the Institute. 


Why Retire? 
“READJUSTMENT TO RETIREMENT” is another phrase 
used by the researchers. It means that if you have reached the 
age when your hair is gray, though your gray matter is still 
functioning well, you must stop the work you are trained to 
do. Why? Don’t ask me. 

If I had the space, I could of course put down dozens of 
stories about women over sixty who, even if they don’t sing 
a silly song about life’s beginning at sixty or eighty, do take 
it for granted that life does go on after one reaches those 
quaint ages. Grandma Moses goes on painting pictures at 
ninety; in the paper today I note a story about a woman 
who, woman and girl, has been running a school bus, from 
horse-drawn affairs to speedy cars, for fifty-two years. She is 
retiring now, not because of age but because she has a dress- 
making business that is growing and takes all her time. If 
this is a crosscut of the eighties, why go into stories of the 
sixties and give them depth treatment? And when they are 
all through with their researching they will still be con- 
fronted by contradictions, like the newspaper account of one 
old man who claims he lived to be a hundred because he 
never drank anything but clear cold water and never smoked 
and another did it because he drinks four glasses of whiskey 
daily and chain-smoked since the age of ten. 

The simple fact is that, unless you are ill with a disease 
that keeps you from working, everyone who keeps going, 
or is allowed to, has a fine chance of staying well. You forget 
yourself when you are busy; when you are no longer allowed 
to be of use, you look older and are more likely to join the 
mentally sick. Seems to me the best way to help those who 
don’t want to be waited on is to give them someone to wait 
on. And this spot of advice is free too for the researchers 
who have a lot ahead of them. For of course later there 
will be investigation of older age groups as long as the money 
lasts and they get case victims. Oh, Gentlemen of the Psyche, 
watch your step, lest some day these victims turn on you 
and give you a few depth interviews. 
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jwhting Commies 
side Indo-China 





Circle, a radio transmitter. Above, the 
guard house with ever watchful sentries. 


e The greatest heroes of the fight against Ho 
Chi Minh and his Communist armies in Indo- 
China are not only the soldiers of the regular 
army, both French and native, but the owners 
and laborers of the outlying rubber plantations 
which have been cut off by guerrillas. Such plan- 
tations, like that of Kuan-Loi, must operate in 
spite of constant alarms and ever-present danger 


armed patrol goes out to clean up a section of 


ubber plantation where Red guerrillas have been 
ted 


As soon as the alarm is sounded, all the men rush out 


to take their positions behind the bamboo stockade. 
This task usually falls to the younger men. The women and children are sheltered farther back. 
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In spite of daily alarms, some of the plantation work- 
ers have been assigned to carry on the usual work. 
This man is extracting rubber from one of the trees. 


A pilot is receiving final instructions before flying 
to Saigon. He will collect all the necessary supplies 
and return to the plantation airfield at Kuan-Loi. 


of attack by the Communists who roam the coun- Like islands in a sea of Communist-held territory, 
try in small, well-armed bands. each such isolated plantation is a small fortress 


The rubber plantation is the base of Indo- 
China’s economy. Today, a very important sec- 
tion of the rubber-growing country in the north- 
ern part of the country is in Communist hands. 


Small owners had to give up, but larger planta- 
tions carry on their own war against the Reds. 


in itself. Supplied with arms from the Govern- 
ment, and in contact with the outside by radio 
and small planes, the men work and fight each 
day of the year. A bamboo stockade surrounds 
the living quarters, and next to the knife and 
fork at table there is an ever-ready revolver. 


Various samples of rubber from the plantation are 

given to the plane crew to be taken to Saigon. A 

report on the samples is expected the next week. 
. 


Plantations may be peaceful, but not in Indo-China. 
Here a jeep patrol makes a report after the rounds, 
and the instructions for the next day are _ issued. 
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“Let’s not spend our 
time fighting something, but 


in building something.” 


@ Hundreds of ambitious adults are continuing their education in Montreal, 
thanks to Miss Charlotte Tansey, above. Though Charlotte holds degrees from 
several universities, she was constantly meeting energetic adults who were not 
fortunate enough to finish their education. The idea of adult education grew 
upon her. She visited the universities in the area and sold the professors on the 
idea. In 1945, Miss Tansey opened the course at McGee High School with an 
enrollment of seventy: students. In the beginning, she was registrar and did the 
general desk work. She used to file names and information under the bed. Today, 
just five years later, the adult education course has an enrollment of three hundred 
and fifty students, and Charlotte has a fulltime job, with her own private office. 

Miss Tansey is a graduate of Marguerite Bourgeoys College and did post-grad- 
uate work at Montreal and McGill Universities. Though active in many sodalities 
and discussion groups, her heart is in adult education. As she says: “To work with 
adults can mean to skip a generation, to work with those who can immediately 
and effectively use their understanding in more mature living.” 
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e Are you a college student looking for a brief discussion of the Papal 
encyclicals on labor or a Protestant minister interested in the Catholic teach- 
ing on Anglican Orders? Does your boy friend think he might become a 
Catholic if he knew why Catholics are forbidden to remarry after divorce? 
Several hundred thousand Philadelphians know what to do when these prob- 
lems arise. They visit James McGrory, affectionately called “Mr. St. Johns.” 
For the past fifteen years, Mr. McGrory has been the cheerful chargé d'affaires 
in the large pamphlet room of St. John’s Church, Thirteenth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. 


Since founded in 1936, he has sold over a million and a half pamphlets, 


nes Ali has over two thousand pamphlets catalogued behind his infectious grin. 
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Grin he should, when he thinks of all the precious information he has 
distributed about the one true Church. 








I . HAD all started so simply. Mrs. 
Dooley had merely reached over to 
the coffee table, taken another strip of 
cucumber sandwich, and said, rather 
timidly: “By the way, have you girls ever 
read anything by Caryll Thyra Tweedy? 
She’s my second cousin.” 

She had dropped her little pebble into 
the conversational pool with true diffi- 
dence. Personally, she felt that claiming 
a blood relationship with Miss Tweedy 
was almost as bad as admitting that 
there was epilepsy in the family, but this 
was no time to be unduly sensitive. It 
was the only literary tidbit that Mrs. 
Dooley could think of, and—as a non- 
writing guest of the Quill Writers Club— 
she simply had to offer something. She 
couldn’t just sit there eating cucumber 
sandwiches. 

It was rather unfortunate, however, 
that her literary contribution had to 
follow in the wake of Mernie Gibson’s 
splendid paper for the afternoon. The 
paper had been entitled Integrity in 
Writing, and Mernie Gibson had made 
it very clear as to why they, the Quills, 
were not commercially successful. It was 
simply because they refused to lower 
their literary standards; refused to cater 
to a lowbrow public. In fact, the motto 
of the Quills was “To thine own self be 
true,” and it afforded the ladies great 
comfort against the sting of printed re- 
jection slips. One's integrity, no matter 
how badly stung, was not a thing to be 
lightly tossed away. 

Now, second cousin Caryll Thyra 
I'weedy’s latest novel—Embers of Desire 
—was doing sensationally well in the 
lending libraries, but Mrs. ‘Dooley was 
more than dubious as to its integrity. 

Miss Tweedy’s books were labeled his- 
torical novels, but the historical element 
did not interfere too much with reader 
enjoyment. There was just enough his- 
tory, sandwiched in between the juicier 
passages, to enable one to say: “I’m read- 
ing Embers of Desire. The background, 
you know, is the early settling of Kan- 
sas." (The two previous novels handled 
Rhode Island and North Carolina. With 
forty-five more states in the Union to go, 
Miss Tweedy’s career stretched ahead 
bright and invincible.) 

Mrs. Dooley’s husband, who was very 
fond of early American history, found 
this very agitating. Miss Tweedy’s ruth- 
less onward advance filled him with the 
same sense of helpless agitation as when 
Hitler had marched into Poland. 

“Dirt,” said Mr. Dooley, with no re- 
gard for his wife’s side of the family. 
“Just plain danged dirt mixed with 
mush. If she has to get in and wallow, 
why drag every state in the Union along 
with her? And to think she gets paid for 
the stuff. Phooey!” 

In the face of all this, it was only a 
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false sense of security that gave Mrs. 
Dooley the final courage to drop in her 
little pebble. Probably, she thought 
hopefully, the ladies were too busy read- 
ing Henry James and Tolstoy to have 
even heard of the name of Tweedy. 

But they had. The cucumber sand- 
wiches, at various degrees of elevation, 
had stopped in midair. Caryll Thyra 
Tweedy! If Mrs. Dooley had announced 
that Ernest Hemingway himself was 
coming for Sunday dinner, the response 
could not have been more gratifying. 
Strangely enough, all the ladies had read 
every single Tweedy novel and, equally 
strange, they were all terribly fascinated 
by the early settling of Kansas, Rhode 
Island, and North Carolina. They could 
hardly wait for the one on Nebraska that 
the publishers had promised for early 
fall. 

Having always regarded Caryll as the 
skeleton in the Tweedy closet, Mrs. 
Dooley—basking in the limelight—now 
began to feel a belated glow of pride 





by LUCILE HASLEY 


“strong meat”; she couldn’t quite work 
it in. 

Sitting there nibbling her fountain 
pen, it all sounded pretty silly to Mrs. 
Dooley but, still, it sounded consider- 
ably better than her husband’s phrases. 
Mr. Dooley’s phrases, when she had 
broken the news to him, had generated 
an unflinching realism all their own. 

Mrs. Dooley didn’t want a visit from 
cousin Caryll (just the thought of Mr. 
Dooley and Caryll meeting face to face 
made her inwardly wince) but the Quills 
did. Mernie Gibson in particular. With 
Miss Tweedy as the piéce de résistance 
of their final June meeting, Mrs. Gib- 
son, as retiring president, could go out 
of office in a blaze of glory. 

Mrs. Dooley, at the end of a two day's 
appeal, had wilted. All she had to do, 
said Mrs. Gibson, was to furnish her 
home and her cousin. They, the Quills, 
would pay Miss Tweedy’s expenses; they 
would arrange the flowers, the table, and 
all the food; they would borrow the 


For years, cousin Caryll had been a skeleton in the family 
closet. And poor Mrs. Dooley should have left her there 


and relief. The word integrity had not 
once reared its bright, reproachful head. 
The ladies, like trumpeting elephants, 
were tossing around phrases like “un- 
flinching realism” . . . “strong meat” . . . 
“bitter, savage honesty” . . . “primal con- 
flicts.” ... 


Two days later, Mrs. Dooley was try- 
ing to integrate these phrases, as bait, 
into a letter. “It would mean so much 


‘to these aspiring writers,” wrote Mrs. 


Dooley, “if they could hear, from your 
own lips, how you handle these primal 
conflicts with such unflinching realism.” 
Rather reluctantly, she had left out the 


chairs from the undertaker; they would 
handle everything. Properly appreciative 
of Mrs. Dooley’s delicate condition (she 
was seven months pregnant) they would 
see that she had not a single teeny thing 
to worry about. 

Also, added Mernie Gibson, Mrs. 
Dooley should pay absolutely no atten- 
tion to Mr. Dooley’s present attitude. 
The baby would, in due season, bring 
them together again. 


Mrs. Dooley, who hadn’t had an easy 
moment since Caryll had accepted, and 
who was now all but on the verge of a 
premature delivery right there in the 
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Union Station, gave a thin little laugh. 
Not a single teeny worry! For two hours 
now she had Leen sitting on a hard 
bench in the depot, waiting for the 
speaker of the evening to turn up. Every 
fifteen minutes or so, she would squeeze 
into a phone booth, drop in another 
nickel, and inquire anxiously if there 
had been any telegrams. Apparently, 
cousin Caryll’s creative writing did not 
include explanatory wires. 

Mrs. Dooley had arranged to meet 
Caryll at six o’clock, take her out for a 
leisurely steak dinner, and have—well, 
you know, a cozy little family reunion. 
Mr. Dooley had declined sharing the 
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“Oh Mernie,” she said faintly, “what'll we do? Everything’s ready” 


little family reunion. Mr. Dooley was 
having dinner at the Elks. She hadn’t 
seen Caryll—only she had been just plain 


Carol then—since Aunt Gertrude’s fu- 
neral nine years ago. There had been no 
inkling at that sad time that Carol had, 
buried deep within her, this latent zest 
for historical research. As Mrs. Dooley 
remembered it, Carol had been perfectly 
normal except that she was having one 
heck of a time getting through high 
school. 

Nine years later, as Caryll, she seemed 
to be having one heck of a time making 
train schedules. It was now eight o’clock. 
The starry-eyed Quills and their starry- 


eyed guests, bearing books to be auto- 
graphed, were all assembled. 

Mrs. Dooley, with a houseful of wait- 
ing guests and no Caryll to hand over to 
them, opened her pocketbook and got 
out another soda mint tablet. They were 
to prevent nausea, relieve heartburn, 
and soothe the nervous lining of the 
stomach. Mrs. Dooley’s stomach needed 
lots of soothing. She was starving (after 
all, she was feeding two these days); she 
didn’t know where Caryll was; she didn’t, 
for that matter, have any idea as to what 
all was taking place in her own home. 

“Now don’t you worry about one 
teeny thing,” Mernie Gibson had said 
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TERRIBLE AS AN ARMY 


by JESSICA POWERS 


We lose her now, the sh ne ee ae and —_— Pau 


Whose silences obscu 


Her name is thunder now, 7 roar oe cannons. 
She does not whisper in a zephyr’s breath; 
She walks upon the whirlwind. Oh, behold oT 


The humble handmaid to whom 


children 
She guards her offspring, beautiful with Aad 


Undaunted as a lioness. at 


And where the serpent fino oad she besieges, 


Terrible as an army in array. 


Because the, Blessed Christ was the Redeemer 


She watched Him die without a word or sign. 
Now she is mother with a widened wisdom 


And these whom she has borne are not divine. 
She is our twentieth-century Virgin Mother. 
The blood of martyrs surging in the just 


Rises to aid her, and her love 


age pang 


To all who cry the helplessness of dust 
Her troops assemble, certain of the triumph 
Which God has promised where her power is thrust. 


It will be hers, the cataclysmic battle 
To break when keys unlock the great 


And Michael’s war which 


abyss, 
shook the walls of heaven 


Will stand as child’s play in the sight of this. 





gaily. Her approaching blaze of glory 
had gone to her head like champagne. 
“Remember, the refreshment committee 
is doing everything. We'll bring all the 
stuff in the back door, at. seven o'clock 
and just take over. All-you have to do is 
make sure that Mr. Dooley goes to the 
Elks and stays there. No, don’t even 
bother to get the coffee pot out. We may 
have to snoop a little through your cup- 
boards, but don’t worry, we'll find what- 
ever we need.” 

After that, Mrs. Dooley had spent one 
whole day putting in new shelf paper 
and cleaning out the catch-all cupboard 
under the sink. 

Mernie Gibson had, with coy gaiety, 
refused even to tell her what they were 
serving except to say that, for just one 
feature, they were going to stick little 
sprigs of real lilies-of-the-valley into the 
cupcakes. They looked simply too swish, 
too utterly divine, growing up out of a 
fuchsia-colored frosting. Also, the com- 
mittee was trying hard to think of an 


original, startling, and sophisticated cen-. 


terpiece that would carry out the theme 
of Embers of Desire. 


UST thinking about the things 

Mernie hadn’t told her made Mrs. 
Dooley reach for another soda mint 
tablet. Then she darted another anxious 
look at the big Union Station clock. In 
twenty minutes another train was due 
from Chicago, and the thought that 
Caryll might be on it was almost as 
sickening as the thought that she might 
not. 

Would she recognize her from the 
picture on the jacket of Embers of De- 
sire? It was a profile picture, shadew 
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relief, with Caryll Thyra—chin elevated 
at a forty-five degree angle—staring 
moodily out from beneath a dark fringe 
of bangs. “Too bad,” Mr. Dooley had 
said acidly, “that she can’t be tugging 
at a briar pipe.” 

Mrs. Dooley certainly couldn’t remem- 
ber Caryll looking that moody nine years 
ago, but maybe writing did that to a 
person. Some of the Quills, she reflected, 
were already beginning to look a little 
bit moody. 

It took a lot out of a person, Mernie 
had said, to have an editor keep a manu- 
script for two months and then write 
back: “Sorry, but this does not quite fit 
our present editorial needs.” The other 
rejection form went: “Sorry, but this 
does not quite come through for ~s.” 
Mrs. Gibson’s correspondence with edi- 
tors had, to date, consisted of only these 
two variations. 

“Then why don’t you just quit writ- 
ing?” Mrs. Dooley had asked sensibly. 

“Oh, my dear,” Mernie had said, “you 
don’t understand. It’s just something 
within you that has to get out. You 
skould see the daily notebook I keep, 
crammed full of ideas that come to me 
and must someday be released. Some- 
times it scares me. You know, ‘When I 
have fears that I may cease to be, Be- 
fore my pen has gleaned my teeming 
brain. . . .’ Keats,” added Mernie kindly, 
fur Mrs.. Dooley’s benefit. 

It seemed a pitiful sort of life to lead. 
Mrs. Dooley, sitting there in the Union 
Station, tried to cheer herself up by 
counting her many blessings. The chief 
blessing, obviously, was that she was the 
vegetative instead of the creative type. 
True, she was going to. produce a baby, 


but that was just stringing along with 
Nature; you couldn’t hold that-against 
her. 

Caryll was the only writer that. she 
knew of in the family. Surely, thought 
Mrs. Dooley, the odds were against any 
hereditary flare-up. In a warm, maternal 
gush, she even went so far as to hope 
that her baby would be born without 
an ounce of literary ability; that her 
young son—Mr. Dooley had requested a 
son—would never get higher than D in 
his English themes; that he would never, 
never want to keep a daily notebook. 

Mrs. Dooley wanted her boy to be 
happy. : 


HEN the 8:20 came in, Mrs. 
Dooley gathered her forces and 
once more trudged upstairs to the train 
platform. Various passengers alighted 
but not a single creature wearing bangs. 
Mrs. Dooley trudged wearily down 
again, squeezed into a phone booth, and 
deposited another nickel. 

It was Mernie Gibson who answered 
the phone. It was Mernie who, in a 
hushed voice, read her the telegram: 
“Desolated that I can’t make it after all. 
The world is too much with me. Will 
write. Devotedly, Caryll.” 

It was, added Mrs. Gibson wistfully, 
a lovely telegram. The quotation was 
from Wordsworth. Would Mrs. Dooley 


mind if she kept it to paste in her note-- 


book? 

Mrs. Dooley gave a low bleat of pain. 
“Oh, Mernie,” she said faintly, “what'll 
we do? Everything’s ready. The Quills, 
the cupcakes, the centerpiece, the lilies- 
of-the-valley in the frosting, the...” 

Mrs. Gibson, actually, was very brave. 
Even magnificent. Mrs. Gibson had 
weathered rejection slips before. 

“The cupcakes will be eaten,” she said 
firmly, “the Quills will have their meet- 
ing. Come on home, but first stop at my 
house and pick up the paper I read at 
the last meeting. I'll read it again. You 
know, the one called Integrity in Writ- 
ing. Tell Mr. Gibson it’s on top of the 
buffet, behind the fruit bowl. Just hurry 
back and I'll manage everything. Re- 
member, I promised that you wouldn't 
have a teeny thing to worry about.” 

There was no answer. 

“Mrs. Dooley!” said Mernie sharply. 
“Are you still there? Are you feeling all 
right?” 

There was a small affirmative gurgle 
at the other end of the line. Mrs. 
Dooley’s mouth was full; she was chew- 
ing the three remaining soda mint 
tablets. 





LUCILE HASLEY, one of our most popular 
contributors, is the wife of an English pro- 
fessor at Notre Dame and mother of three 
children. Her first book of essays was pub- 
lished recently by Sheed & Ward. 
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Voices from China 


These heroic priests and Sisters 


courageously remain with their Catholic 


converts—in face of a thousand difficulties 


and untold dangers—behind the bamboo curtain in China 


From Bishop O'Gara, C.P. (Octo- 
ber 27) 

Everything ready for the big day 
on Sunday. Father Bede Chang's 
ordination will not have all the A 
brations that there were for that of 
Father John Nien, but | think this 
ceremony will impress the faithful 
even more. The contrast between 
the noise and nonsense that goes 
on outside the mission and the so- 
lemnity and meaning of the church 
services is making a profound im- 
pression on our people. And these 
things help, too, to build up morale 
—something of which they can't 
have too much these days. 

The Feast will begin with bap- 
tism of twenty—all brought through 
under the most difficult conditions. 
On All Saints’ Day the newly or- 
dained, Father Bede, will have a 
Solemn Mass "coram episcopo.” In 
the afternoon there will be solemn 
consecration of the diocese to the 


Blessed Mother and the formal es- 
tablishment of the Legion of Mary. 


(November 3) 

The ordination of Fr. Bede Chang 
assed off beautifully; everyone 
appy and much impressed. There 

were also twenty Baptisms. The 
Faithful entered into all these events 
with fine spirit. 


From Fr. Linus Lombard, C.P. 

Thanks for the chocolate bars 
that you have got through to us, 
making a welcome change in our 
diet. Please send them mostly to the 
other missions, as they cannot get 
sugar or other little things that we 
might occasionally manage in Yiian- 
ling. For example, we had quite a 
surprise the ae day, as someone 
brought a stalk of bananas from 
Changsha and we managed to buy 
a small bunch, enough for two 
apiece, but in the other missions 
they never see one. 





‘Passionist Missionaries in Yiianling at First Solemn Mass of 
Fr. Bede Chang. Newly ordained priest seated at left of Bishop 
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No easing of the travel restric- 
tions yet. However, we are able to 
contact a number of the missions 
by telephone and the service is 
quite good. All are well. 

Father Bede Chang's father and 
mother came from Supu for his or- 
dination and First Solemn Mass. He 
was ordained on the Feast of Christ 
the King, a beautiful sunny day, 
and joy was in the hearts of the 
pauphs as well as in ours, to see our 
second Chinese priest. His First 
Solemn Mass was on the Feast of 
All Saints. Father Reginald was un- 
able to be here for the ordination, 
but was in time to be Archpriest at 
the First Mass; Father John Nien 
was Deacon and Father Antoine 
Subdeacon. In the evening there was 
Solemn Benediction. There was a 
benquet in the house for the Fa- 
thers, that of the Christians was held 
in a street shop. However, it was a 
big day and a big turnout; all was 
according to our idea of a celebra- 
tion, all just as we wished it to be. 

The doctrine books you are send- 
ing arrive in good time and are 
most welcome. The numbers seekin 
instruction are growing larger vere 
day. Even in the small places people 
are interested in the Church. This is 
something new; before they ignored 
us. 

Lots of people are asking about 
the Church and the reasons and the 
prayers, and they seem more inter- 
ested than ever before. There is no 
possibility of their having a mate- 
rial motive. It is simply God's grace 
az work, in spite of ail 


From Fr. Reginald Arliss, C.P. 

Father John Nien paid us a visit, 
staying for Sunday Mass and ser- 
mon on October 8. ‘Twas the first 
time our people had seen a Chinese 
priest; they were delighted. On the 
ninth he went to Paotsing to spend 
a week with Father Harold, who has 
not seen a fellow priest since May. 
After that he will visit Father Basil, 
Wangtsun, who has not seen a fel- 
low priest since last February. 

In spite of the annoyances that 
Peak there are dangling threads 
in the tapestry of life that provoke 
an stanivaal laugh. Our upper 
porch leaked badly, each rain let- 
ting the water drip down to our 
dining room. Father Ronald called 
the painter to fix it. This old worthy, 
reputed to do two days’ work in six, 
brought an apprentice, aged four- 
teen, who was on the same full pay 
scale. The entire first day was spent 
in mixing paint and prepairin 
needed material. When the chur 
bell rang at 5:30, the old man 








knocked off for the day, though the 
customary summer hours are con- 
siderably longer. Father Ronald 
tried various means to speed up 
things, but to remind the old fel- 
low of the slow job being done 
would merely draw a big smile 
from the oldster and back he'd go 
to his puttering around. Trying to 
pull a fast one on the oldster, the 
bell was rung at six, half an hour 
late, on the third day. Going over 
to church after the bell rang, Father 
Ronald looked up to the porch to 
see how the job was progressing, 
but, no painter in sight. The cook 
then told him that the boss had 
gone to the kitchen every now and 
then, and when it came to usual 
time for the bell, 5:30, he stealthily 
eased out the door and headed for 
home. The old guy has never owned 
a clock in his life, nor would he 
bother with one elsewhere. You just 
can't get ahead of them. 


From Fr. Ronald Beaton, C.P. 

Eight newcomers moved into the 
women's catechumenate last eve- 
ning; it had been empty two weeks, 
but we could not use it. Bandits still 
active nearby. The continued rain, 
causing the harvested but undried 
grain to sprout, plus this year's 
plague of worms, worst in living 
memory, spell suffering for some of 
the poor. We continue to give out 
quite a bit of medicine daily— 
keeps the catechist and me hop- 
ping. Unable to have regular hours, 
as it is mostly country people who 
come in at all hours and don't know 
what a clock is for. Even the head of 
the government sent a poor woman 
to us yesterday—told her: "Go to 
the Catholic Church; they will give 
you medicine." 

Thursday, the two seminarians 
had a free half day, so Father Reg- 
inald and | took advantage of one 
of the few sunny days in the past 
six weeks to go out ourselves for an 
hour and a half. For the first time, 
we walked out into the countryside 
and no one stopped us. It was a 
real treat to get out in the open. 
Our mountains and hills are breath- 
taking. , 


From Sister Teresa Miriam, S.C. 
Sister Patricia is improving, thank 
God. Her mental condition is fine 
now and she still remembers some 
of the things she said and did. She 
is very weak, yet today we had a 
big surprise. Sister Anna Maria had 
asked her if she would like to come 
to the table for dinner, so she 
dressed her and walked her very 
slowly into the refectory before the 
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community assembled. It was a de- 
lightful surprise and she enjoyed it 
too. It is just seven weeks now and 
though she is far from well she is so 
much better in one sense that we 
certainly do thank God. Pray for 
us. These are great days we are 
living in. 


From Fr. John Baptist Maye, C.P. 

Fr. Marcellus and | are well, in 
spite of the confinement. Today, 
they have taken over the church 
for another three days. This time, 
we held them off till we finished 
celebrating the Feast of Christ the 


King. We have had a door built 


cutting off the upstairs of our house 
from the downstairs; now, when we 
move the Blessed Sacrament up 
here we can have a little privacy. 
In spite of conditions we had quite 
a few in from the country for the 
Feast. | had one Baptism and one 
First Communion. Nothing to set 
the world on fire, but it's a great 
lift to get even one to come in. Just 
to be here, not knowing what will 
happen next, is really something. 
We are not kicking, though we are 
looking forward to a change for 
the better. 


From Fr. Basil Bauer, C.P. 

Here in the mission things are as 
usual, and school is going full speed. 
Have over 170 students, more than 
ever before. So far | have not had 
the troubles of the Paotsing and 
Yiianling schools. 


From Fr. Caspar Caulfield, C.P. 

You haven't heard from me in 
some time. | have been up to my 
ears in work, work that takes every 
spare minute and never gets done. 
For months we have been assembling 
materials for the new chapel. There 
are two brick kilns operating right 
here on the mission property. Trees 
had to be dragged down from the 
mountain, lime bought, workmen 
found, contracts signed, etc. Ground 
was broken in August. Then, in Sep- 
tember, Father Justin was trans- 
ferred to his present work as hospital 
superintendent in Yiianling. If | could 
stay awake twenty-four hours a day 
it wouldn't give me enough time for 
all that needs to be done. 

The parish work has gone on well, 
largely due to the Legion of Mary. 
We had twenty-five Baptisms last 
spring, a class of thirteen First 
Coanmceddas during the summer, 
and now we are under way again 
with a Baptism Class for Epiphany. 
The Legion of Mary is Heaven's 
answer at this time when our travel 
is restricted and out of the way 





places are under illusions as to the 
good favor Catholics are not sup- 
posed to be enjoying in the new 
order of things. My little sodality 
goes a and keeps right 
on the tail of the fallen-away until 
he gives in from their sheer per- 
sistence. There isn't a week goes by 
but that some one of the members 


. lands a "big fish," and, more often 


than not, the sodality as a whole 
turns in a string of fish! If you could 
see these old grandmothers and 
grandfathers and married young- 
sters in their teens, you .would be 
astounded that such humble talent 
could turn in such a satisfying per- 
formance. The work surely has Our 
Lady's blessing. 

The condition of the chapel, built 
in the long ago of mud brick, made 
it imperative that something be 
done. The walls are out of kilter 
from softening at the base, and the 
timbers have rotted. Not long ago, 
someone slammed a door ad a big 
section of the roof fell in. Walls and 
roof are propped up now till the 
new chapel is ready. 


From Fr. Cyprian Leonard, C.P. 

Had all-day Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament today with very 
fine attendance. Surprising, as it 
rained heavily. All day long there 
was a number of adorers in the 
church. Had a really exceptional 
crowd for closing, with Consecra- 
tion and Litany at 5:30 this eve- 
ning. Had a few "visitors" during 
Benediction, quite intrigued at my 
playing of the organ. A re 
stood like acolytes, one on either 
side of the organ, watching the 
performance. Didn't bother me, as 
we've grown accustomed to having 
them about. 


From Fr. Dominic Cohee, C.P. 

Things are pretty quiet around 
here. Neither Father Francis nor | 
have been to the country since As- 
sumption. We might be able to 
make an occasional visit to the 
country stations but want to save 
all travel requests for sick calls that 
may come in. 

We baptized eight adult converts 
two months ago, tomorrow we start 
a new class of catechumens, and 
we have two merchants and two 
school teachers here in town who 
have been studying doctrine for 
some time. Three of these will be 
baptized October 29th. We are 
restricted but the people come to 
us, and so the hae. of the 
harvest" continues, as Christ said 
it would. "The harvest indeed is 
great, but the laborers are few." 
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TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND 
399 pages. 
$3.00 


By Compton Mackenzie. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
This story was made 
into a movie in 1947 
called Whisky Galore. 
It tells of the war 
drought of whisky on 
Greater and Little 
Todday,: two tiny is- 
lands in the Outer 
Hebrides. Of all the "=~ . 
downcast inhabitants, © Mackenzie 
only Captain Waggett is pleased with 
the shortage, inasmuch as he has a fairly 
healthy stock in his own cellar. Whisky, 
he feels, distracts his men of the Home 
Guard from a proper sense of responsi- 
bility toward the war. This pompous 
prig gets a thorough but amusing going- 
over by the author. His character is a 
good foil for the relaxed independence 

of the Islanders. 

The course of young love is developed 
in the affections of Peggy and “‘Sarchant” 
Odd and the mother-dominated George 
Campbell and Catriona. Old Mrs. Camp- 
bell and Joseph Macroon, Peggy’s father, 
are the villains of the piece until uisge 
beatha is brought back to the Isles in 
the form of “Minnie.” That is the nick- 
name for the whisky on the foundered 
steamer “Cabinet Minister,” bearing 
thousands of cases for export to the U.S. 
She strikes a shoal in the Bay and is 
consigned to salvage. But, before the 
company gets there, the Islanders have 
made off with innumerable cases of the 
precious stuff. Gloom is dispersed and 
joy reigns once more. 

You will see here another example of 
the unusually fine sense of humor which 
is typically Scotch. Those who know 
Gaelic will find in it an added pleasure. 
A glossary is provided for those who 
don’t. 

PAULA BOWES. 


MIRACLE AT CARVILLE 

By Betty Martin. 302 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $3.00 
This is the story of a hospital for lepers 
and of its patients, but it is also a story 
of love, hope, and courage. Betty Martin 
was only nineteen when she was told she 
had leprosy and had to be segregated 
in the government hospital at Carville, 
Louisiana. Twenty years later, with her 
husband whom she met at the institu- 
tion, she leaves it, finally cured by the 
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sulfones, Promin and Diasone. The 
events of those years make an engrossing 
and moving story, and one especially 
watches Betty grow from a young, rather 
empty-headed girl into a mature, spiritu- 
ally deepened woman capable of genuine 
self-sacrifice. If for no other reason the 
book would be worth reading. But it is 
also important because it is a long step 
forward in educating the public in the 
true facts about leprosy or, as it is now 
called, Hansen's disease, and in remov- 
ing its stigma. 

There are many captivating people 
moving through the book. One remem- 
bers especially Stanley, the founder and 
crusading editor of the hospital news- 
paper, the Star, which did so much to 
bring about needed reforms, and Lolita, 
whose dream of marriage finally came 
true, and Mister Sabe, who spoke funny 
English and, though cured, remained 
on to work at the hospital rather than 
face a hostile world. Above all, there is 
a spirit of dedication to a cause, and 
one hopes the book will be read by 
many, the problem understood, and the 
world become a better place for it. 

GLORIA TANASSO. 


JOY STREET 
By Frances P. Keyes. 490 pages. 
Julian Messner, Inc. $3.00 

The Joy Street of the 

present title is that 

hybrid section of Bos- 
ton off Beacon Hill 
where the hoi polloi 
of dingy tenements 
and modest shops ap- 
proach dangerously 
close to rubbing el- 
bows with the strong- 


F, P, Keyes 


holds of the aristocracy. It was to one 


of these latter massive brick houses 
which bespeak gracious living that Roger 
Thayer hesitantly brought his bride 
after their wedding in 1938. Hesitantly, 
because as a junior clerk in the law firm 
of Cutter, Mills, and Swan, Roger had 
not been able to afford the home him- 
self; it had been a gift of Evelina 
Forbes, Emily’s grandmother and tyran- 
nical matriarch of the city’s social sys- 
tem. But the young couple, through trial 
and error, determined that their Joy 
Street address should prove a symbol of 
the harmonious merging of the neigh- 
borhood’s diverse elements. 
Irrevocably, then, their interests be- 
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came entangled with all strata of human 
endeavor as they mingled with Roger's 
business associates—handsome, _ silently 
appealing Pellegrino de Lucca from the 
street’s humbler quarters; the brilliant, 
brash opportunist, David Salomont, a 
Jew and an outcast; bluff, openly kind 
Brian Collins, whose uncle was a priest. 
At first outraged by the bourgeois touch, 
Emily gradually softened through con- 
tact with these representatives of the 
other half of the world. They were, 
eventually, to shake both her marriage 
and her solid ancestral scale of values. 

The author has an established habit 
of going the farthest way around in 
closing accounts for her characters. She 
is also very long on that sentimental 
tremolo colloquially known as “schmalz.” 
Joy Street conforms to this pattern on 
both scores. The book will please inso- 
far as readers respond to the cloying, un- 
sophisticated Keyes formula. 

LOIS SLADE. 


ENTHUSIASM 

By Ronald Knox. 

Oxford University Press. 
Christianity has suf- 
fered from two ex- 
treme groups for which 
it is hard to find 
names. They might 
perhaps be called 
idealists and material- 
ists or rigorists and lax- 
ists. Both groups have 
divided and damaged 
the Faith. But for very different reasons. 
The materialists or laxists have tried to 
kill the Church because they wart to 
obliterate any code which would high- 
light their own moral invalidism. The 
idealists or rigorists want to mutilate 
the divine pattern of the Church be- 
cause it does not peg its minimum stand- 
ards heroically high. 

This latter spirit Monsignor Knox 
calls “enthusiasm” and devotes a book 
to the study of its historical manifesta- 
tions in the Church. Those manifes- 
tations began with the Montanists in 
the middle of the second century and 
reach us in the revivalism of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Between these dates are tucked such 
samples of enthusiasm as the Albigenses, 
the Anabaptists, : the Jansenists, the 
Quakers, and the Methodists. 

A convincing proof that the book 
has great quality is the fact that Mon- 
signor Knox considers it the best thing 
he has ever done. “I have been writing 
it for thirty years and a little more; 
no’ year has passed but I have added 
to it, patched it, rewritten it in the time 
that could be spared from other occu- 
pations.” 

However, it needs no such recom- 
mendation. All you need do is start 
reading it. The evident scholarship, the 
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622 pages. 
$6.00 
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LIVING THE MASS 
By R. Desplanques, S.J. 
Translated by 
Sister Maria Constance, S.C.H. 


To integrate the Mass with our daily 
actions and to make it a constant inspir- 
ing reality is the purpose of this book. 
It presents a close and prayerful analysis 
of the words and phrases of the Holy 
Sacrifice and shows how to weave the 
Ordinary of the Mass into our ordinary 
lives. It is a new kind of meditation book, 
revolutionary in its approach. 


Ready soon $2.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
SARTRE 
By Peter J. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 


An exhaustive, detailed study of ex- 
istentialism and its high priest, Jean-Paul 
Sartre. The author sets forth as objec- 
tively as possible the fundamental fea- 
tures of Sartre’s account of the world and 
man, of his notion of liberty, existential 
psychoanalysis, knowledge, imagination, 
| and emotion. The present volume shows 
| exactly how this philosophy stands in re- 
lation to Christian thought. 


Ready soon $3.50 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 

















CONVERT LITERATURE 


for you and your friends 
Catholic and non-Catholic 


IN THE SHADOW OF PETER, by 
Henry B. Shaw. An _ engrossing 
autobiography in which a former 
Episcopalian, now a priest, gives 
a lucid, step-by-step account of his 
attraction to, and progress in, the 
Faith. 168 pp., $2.00. 


THEY HAVE SEEN HIS STAR, by 
Valentine Long, O.F.M. Modern 
Catholic writers, including many 
converts, are presented with sym- 
pathetic understanding and 
friendly warmth in this delightful 
volume of essays. Literary appre- 
ciation at its most stimulating. 144 
pp., $1.50. 


NOT EVEN DEATH, by Theodore 
Maynard. A leading Catholic lyri- 
cist makes a selection from his 
verse for the discriminating po- 
etry-lover. “Sustains his reputation 
as one of our foremost poets,” 
says the Catholic World. 70 pp., 
$1.25. 


Dept. 4-136! 


Vi. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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essential interest of the subjects cov- 
ered, the simple, urbane, and humane 
presentation of the case offer the luxury 
of feeling that you are acquiring an 
authentic education without experienc- 
ing the usual concomitant pain. 
MARTIN TANSEY. 


THE VATICAN AND THE 
KREMLIN 

By Camille M. Cianfarra. 258 pages, 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 
The author of this 
book is the New York 
Times representative 
at the Vatican. His 
previous book, The 
Vatican and the War. 
dealt with the Vati- 
can’s fight against Fas- 
cism. ‘The present vol- 
ume is a competent  C. Cianfarra 
journalistic survey of the Soviet perse- 
cution of the Church and all religion 
since World War II. The systematic pat- 
tern of the anti-God campaign as con- 
ducted in all Kremlin-dominated coun- 
tries, and the whole sad story of deceit, 
oppression, and trumped-up charges, is 
convincingly outlined. 

Although the record as here set forth 
is familiar to informed Catholics, this 
book can serve a useful purpose. It 
should be required reading for anyone 
who may still doubt atheistic Russia’s 
intention to uproot all religion. The 
author also demonstrates that Tito’s rec- 
ord in Yugoslavia is just as bad as 
Stalin’s. A typical example of atheistic 
indoctrination of the young in Yugo- 
slavia is the statement in a school text 
book that “science has proved that 
Christ never existed.” 

Mr. Cianfarra goes into considerable 
detail regarding the relations between 
the Kremlin and the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and he leaves little doubt that 
the Orthodox Church has become a 
mere tool of the Soviet state. The author 
emphasizes today’s struggle for the minds 
of men by stating: “Should atheistic ma- 
terialism triumph over religion, the 
whole structure of Western society, 
based as it is on Christian principles, 
ethics, and morals, would crumble.” His 
exposition of the principles guiding the 
Church in its relations with the State 
is an admirable summary of the subject. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


A SPOILED PRIEST AND 
OTHER STORIES 

Ed. by Sister Miriam, R.S.M. 285 pages. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.50 
It is downright heroic to set about sift- 
ing the wheat from the chaff in modern 
fiction, impregnated as it is with sex 
and crime. Sister Miriam took on this 
herculean editorial task and has come 
up with a collection, A Spoiled Priest 
and Other Stories, that for the sheer 
magic in the telling is reminiscent of 
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the short story when it was tenderly 
nursed along in its beginnings by Mau- 
passant, Merimeé, and our own Poe 
and O. Henry. 

Of course it is easy to overpraise an 
anthology of short stories that includes 
such a galaxy of names as Sigrid Undset, 
Ronald Knox, Sinclair Lewis, Anton 
Chekov, and Henry Van Dyke. But Sister 
Miriam’s selections contain more than 
just literary flurries from the pens of 
the great. She has chosen lesser-known 
authors who have done excellent work 
especially in several stories about priests 
with whom some recent writers have had 
a satirical heyday. 

Good and evil stalk side by side in 
these stories—really vignettes, many are 
so short—the prostitute and the saintly 
grandmother, the young assistant pastor 
and the usurer, the humble and _ the 
proud. An international group crowds 
the pages and ensnares one’s affections 
like Elias Lieberman’s little man who 
thought he was John Keats and gave 
away roses to the youngsters on New 
York’s lower East Side and to Slavinsky, 
the great agitator, who took a rose but 
tried in vain to argue with him that 
“there ain’t no beauty when you're 
up against it.” 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


THE AMERICAN JEW 

By Ludwig Lewisohn. 175 pages. 

Farrar, Straus & Co. $2.50 
I have had many 
doubts about being 
able to give an ade- 
quate review of Mr. 
Lewisohn’s book. It is 
an impassioned plea 
to Jews to reaffirm 
their Jewishness, to 
recognize that they are 
different from other — L. Lewisohn 
peoples, and to exult in the fact. At the 
same time, it calls upon Jews to recog- 
nize that they cannot be true Jews with- 
out also identifying themselves with the 
new state of Israel. 

One may question the political wis- 
dom of founding a state on the basis of 
religion and nationality. For Mr. Lew- 
isohn, however, the question is scarcely 
political at all. He views the re-estab- 
lishment of Israel as primarily a re- 
ligious necessity. 

The religious interest is paramount in 
Mr. Lewisohn’s criticism of the modern 
Jew. With something of the wrath that 
inspired the Old Testament prophets, 
he condemns the Jews who have left the 
Law and the Prophets for worshipping 
false gods. His account of the heresies in 
which the modern world has fallen is 
generally in accord with that of the 
Catholic, since his criterion is whether 
or not God and religion is the center 
of life. His, however, is the voice of the 
Old Testament, and it is to the faith 
and practice of the Old Testament that 
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he endeavors to recall the Jews of today. 

Mr. Lewisohn seems to voice the posi- 
tion of the orthodox among the Jews. 
That is a minority position, in Israel as 
well as in America. Yet, as is shown with 
considerable eloquence, it is the position 
of those Jews who would make sure that 
first things are given to God. 

OTTO BIRD. 


DEFENCE OF THE WEST 

By B. H. Liddell Hart. 335 pages. 

William Morrow & Co. $4.00 
All history must be et 
hindsight, a fact which { 
many people fail to 
remember when they 
are assessing the worth 
of a book which is 
written after an event 
happens and in which 
the author attempts ee 
to point out the errors B+ H. L. Hart 
of judgment or execution involved in 
the event. Therefore, when Mr. Liddell 
Hart tells us that Hitler could have 
beaten the Soviet army had he used dif- 
ferent tactics it seems unfair to reply, 
“Yes, it’s all very easy for you to know 
what Hitler did wrong now, after the 
war is over.” The point is that some of 
Hitler’s own generals were in disagree- 
ment with his policies at the time they 
were being employed. 

Mr. Liddell Hart, an outstanding mili- 
tary analyst, assesses not only the “mis- 
takes” of World War II but also tells 
us how a future war might look and 
how future armed forces should be con- 
structed. He favors a_ single service 
rather than separate services, a kind of 
combined operations serviceman—a view 
that makes very good sense to anyone 











No Complaints 
> Picking up his ticket and pock- 
eting his change, the man moved 
away from the ticket-seller’s booth. 
In a moment he returned to the 
window. 

“You gave me the wrong change,” 
he said. 

The clerk was impatient. “There’s 
nothing I can do about it now,” 
he snapped. “You should have 
called my attention to it before 
you left the window.” 

“Thanks” said the customer, as 
he walked away. “You gave me ten 
dollars too much.” 

—Peter F. Brennan 
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AFTER CHRISTMAS 


“T take it that the wise men slept at 
the same inn where there was no 
room for Our Lady and St. Joseph. 
And it must have made the inn- 
keeper feel pretty small when he 
found that these rich and important 
people had come to see the party in 
the stable.”—Msgr. Renald Knox 


THE GOSPEL 
IN SLOW MOTION 
$2.50 


Ss 


“His mother received a gift of gold 
from the Magi. Yet forty days later 
she could, for His presentation in 
the Temple, afford only the poor 
woman’s offering of a pair of turtle- 
doves. The obvious inference is that 
she had given the gold away. Her 
son was of infinitely more worth 
than His weight in gold.”—Father 
Alan Keenan, O.F.M., in 


NEUROSES 
AND SACRAMENTS 
$2.50 


Ss 


“God will provide, as He provided 
for Mary and Joseph and the Christ 
Child. But it is well to recall that 
He provided for them in poverty, 
not in wealth. Mary rode to Egypt 
on a dgnkey, not in the prevailing 
equivalent of a limousine.”—Doro- 
thy Dohen in 


VOCATION TO LOVE 
$2.50 


Se 


We liked finding “after Christmas” bits 
in these three books; try looking for 
others in your new MARY BOOK (FJ. 
Sheed’s Assembly of lovely—and beauti- 
fully illustrated—writings on our Lady— 
surely you got one? $4.00). And if you 
feel poor after Christmas, spend your last 
$2.50 on Father Regamey’s POVERTY 
and find out why this state, in which the 
Holy Family lived, is good for us too. 


Order books from ‘your bookstore 
If you like this kind of book, let us send 
you Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, 
the 12-page paper of new and reprinted 
book reviews, extracts from books, news 
of authors, etc., which we publish every 
two months or so. It will come to you free 
and postpaid if you write to Teresa Mac- 


Gill. ' 
SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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Short Story 
Contest... 
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CONDUCTED UNDER THE AUSPICES 
of the 
LITERARY AWARDS FOUNDATION 
of the 
CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 








Cw 

$1000 in Prizes 
First Prize $600 
Second Prize $300 
Third Prize $100 


Contest closes March (5, (951 


lt. Authors, who must be Catholic, are 
| limited to one manuscript. 


2. Stories may be concerned with any 
theme consonant with Catholic prin- 
ciples. 


3. While short-shorts will not be consid- 
| ered, it is recommended that manuscript 
length not exceed 7,000 words. 








4. All manuscripts must be typewritten, 
double-spaced, and with name and ad- 
dress in upper left-hand corner. 


5. Publication rights of prize-winning stories 
are retained by the authors. The stories 
may not be sold or published prior to 
the announcement of the awards on 
May 17, 1951. 





















| 6. All manuscripts must be submitted to 
Literary Awards Committee, Catholic 
Press Asscciation, 120 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


|7. All entries must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 15, 1951. 


18. No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed en- 


velope of adequate size and by sufficient 
return postage. 


|9. Prize money will be awarded as follows: 

| first place, $600; second place, $300; 
third place, $100. The Committee re- 
serves the right to withhold prizes if 
the judges award none. 


(Please note Rule 6. Do not send entries 
to The Sign) 
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who has studied modern warfare even 
in casual fashion. He does not favor 
large armored forces, preferring to think 
of infantry as being chiefly airborne 
with emphasis always on light equip- 
ment of an extremely mobile character. 
He feels, in company with Hanson 
Baldwin and others, that the “conscript 
army is out of date.” 

Defence of the West is a worthwhile 
little book that everyone can read with 
considerable profit. 

JAMES BERNARD KELLEY. 


I BELIEVED 

By Douglas Hyde. 

G. P. Putman’s Sons 
Douglas Hyde _ was 
born in Bristol, Eng- 
land, of Methodist 
parents. While - still 
young, he decided to 
be a preacher, but be- 
coming interested in 
Communism, fondly 
imagined that he 
could subscribe to its D. Hyde 
tenets and remain a Christian. Dis- 
abused of this idea, he settled for Com- 
munism, rose steadily in its ranks, be- 
came famous as a propagandist and 
finally News Editor of the Daily Worker. 
Anxious to ridicule the Catholic posi- 
tion, he began to read the Weekly Re- 
view, which numbered Chesterton and 
Belloc among its contributors. He was 
astonished and impressed to learn from 
it of Distributism, a remedy proposed 
by these writers for the poverty of the 
masses. His faith in Communism was 
further shaken by the actions of Moscow 
after the war, especially its cruelty to the 
conquered. 

He now realized that “once a Marxist 
begins to differentiate between right and 
wrong, . . . to think in terms of spiritual 
values, the worst has happened as far 
as his Marxism is concerned.” Best of 
all, he began to pray, crudely at first, 
and the end of his Communism was 
soon in sight. After consultation and 
instruction, he and his wife, whose dis- 
gust with Communism had begun before 
his own, were received, with their chil- 
dren, into the Church. His eminent 
talents as a writer and lecturer are now 
devoted to a cause worthy of his steel. 

The magnificent aim of this book is 
to give us a realization of the genuis 
and implacability of the Communist 
enemy of Christian civilization and to 
inspire us to oppose to them a strength 
and a wisdom which our prayers must 
seek to obtain from God. 

CORNELIA CRAIGIE. 


FRITZ KREISLER 
By Louis P. Lochner. 455 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $5.00 
The biography of Fritz Kreisler, appear- 
ing for the first time in this, the musi- 
cians’ seventy-sixth year, “gives the lie” 


312 pages. 
$3.50 
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EASTER WEEK PILGRIMAGE 
ROME — MILAN — LOURDES 
PARIS - AVIGNON - NICE 
MONTREUX — (Switzerland) 
FROM $822 
MARCH 3 to APRIL 7 
FOURTH NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 
TO FATIMA 
ROME—PARIS—LOURDES—LISBON 
MADRID—AVILA—BARCELONA—NICE 
ASSISI—FLORENCE—MONTREUX 
(SWITZERLAND) 
FROM $954 
MAY 1 TO JUNE 6 


On both Pilgrimages, sea travel is via 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary. 

Price Includes: Hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
guide service—trans-Atlantic and Euro- 
pean travel. 

For reservations and free descriptive litera- 
ture apply: 

International Catholic Travel 
Service of Lanseair 


Algonquin Hotel 
59 W. 44th Street 109 


N. Dearborn St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Chicago 2, tI. 
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four weeks to make a new address effec- | 
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| 
YOUR OLD ADDRESS | 
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YOUR NEW ADDRESS | 


It helps speed the change if you'll send | 
the label from your copy of the magazine, | 


or one of our envelopes imprinted with | 


| your name and address. | 
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HAS IT ANNOYED YOU TO 
HAVE YOUR ROSARY BREAK? 


Our metal bead-chain rosaries practically eliminate 
the possibility 4 this trouble. You will like one. 
Order by mail now. 


Silver-plated finish Postpaid $1.00 
Gold-plated fish Postpaid $1.15 
J. REDDY 
P.O. BOX 602 NORRISTOWN, PA. 














to CONDUCT A MEETING 


by Prof. ty Q. Tilson 

Foreword b Hoover 50c 
Shows, in sgplited ‘ion how to run meetings ex- 
pertly! “I find this book convenient and of great 
value!” — Alben W. Barkley. Mail ad per copy, 
postpaid. Quantity discounts on request. 





OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, «ed 568, 
461 West 18th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Christmas Club 
for Christ 


Dear Member: 


The March of Pennies for 
our Passionist Missionaries 
is on for the New Year. 

The sound of coins dropping 
into your mite box would 
make pleasant music for 
many a hard-working priest 
could he hear it as he 
toils in far-away vineyards 
of the Lord. 


If you will read the let- 
ters from our China Mis- 
Sionaries on page 65, you 
will receive not only in- 
spiration, but a lesson in 
heroic persistence. When 
you see how much it means 
to a missionary to bring 
even one soul into the 
Church, and as you under- 
stand better the sacrifices 
these missionaries make 
every day, you will not 
think anything you do for 
them is too small. You will 
want to have a share in 
their glorious, heroic work 
for God in that Communist- 
controlled country. 


Try to gain another friend 
for our missionaries. Num- 
bers mean so much when we 
are asking only for pen- 
nies. The pennies of all 
our Christmas Club Members, 
offered in a spirit of sac- 
rifice and charity, are in 
fact a very worthwhile aid 
to our Missions. 


May our Saviour make this 
year happy and blessed 
for you. Please heed our 
missionaries’ plea for 
prayers. God bless you! 


A Penny-A-Day 
For 
The Missions 


Dear Father: Enroll me in the Christmas ; 
Club. for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. ' 


MN Cs Sa rte cutey eek ore ealsastie Sin a Ow naw tam ; 
IR Pas. gbisvenshdonna ot smdouleees : 
NRG Vg 55.0% b oFs'e oa sued 1h ake eaten ; 
as inte chet) = AES, 4 oc Pe SD ay ; 
Oe ee eh Seg ee ; 


Union , Cll. N. J. 


Passionist Missionaries 


Pewee eee eee nee eee 
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to the old idea that a child prodigy must 
inevitably expend his talents early in 
life, thereafter wasting away in nonent- 
ity. For although Kreisler gave his first 
American concert in Boston at the age 
of thirteen, his career, except for a 
period of nonpopularity during World 
War I, has been a long story of ever-in- 
creasing success and eminence. This 
story is unfolded here with emphasis 
upon the violinist’s many concert tours 
—not only across Europe and America 
but to China and Japan and the cities 
“down under”—interspersed with details 
of his life and happy associations in the 
musical world and elsewhere, from his 
medical studies in Vienna to the cele- 
bration of his birthday in New York 
last February. 

Although the reader of this biography 
of a great artist might prefer a loftier 
rhetoric than the journalistic style of 
the author — distinguished newspaper- 
man, Louis P. Lochner—he nonetheless 
must appreciate the hours of research 
and personal interviews which have 
made the book possible. Of interest to 
Kreisler enthusiasts are innumerable 
anecdotes told by the maestro’s friends, 
excerpts from personal letters, and 
Kreisler’s essay, Music and Life, as gently 
sentimental as his own Viennese mel- 
odies. Of interest to the musicologist is 
the inclusion of much of the published 
correspondence between Ernest Newman 
and Kreisler upon the disclosure (by 
Olin Downes) of the “magnificent hoax” 
perpetrated by Kreisler and unnoticed 
for several decades: the publication of 
numerous original compositions as the 
work of celebrated composers of the 
Italian, French, and German baroque. 

NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 


THE CITY IN THE DAWN 
By Hervey Allen. 696 pages. 
Rinehart & Co. $3.50 
Salathiel Albine’s story is re-told here in 
a compilation of Hervey Allen’s three 
novels of Colonial America, The Forest 
and the Fort, Bedford Village, and 
Toward the Morning, as well as in the 
few chapters of City in the Dawn. It 
makes a thrilling if uncompleted whole. 
Its young giant of a hero is captured 
by a Shawnee brave and bred as his 
adopted son. Grown to manhood and 
with his foster kin’s permission, Salathiel 
turns his back on the forest and chooses 
the life of the little string of forts that 
protected British America’s borders. This 
is the tale of his development from a 
pale-skinned Indian to a Colonial soldier. 
Hervey Allen died too soon. No one 
will know now how Salathiel bore him- 
self in the intricacies of Philadelphia 
society, or how the tangled, to say the 
least, relationship among himself, his 
lost wife, Jane, and very present mis- 
tress, Frances Melissa, resolved itself. 
But in the end of Toward the Morning 
and the little we have of City in the 
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TAKE YOUR 


HEARING 


AID BUTTON 


OUT OF YOUR EAR FOREVER! 





AMAZING NEW INVENTION 
REQUIRES NO DEVICE OF 
AMY KIND IM EITHER EAR! 


Nc to an entirely new in- 
vention by the world-famous 
ACOUSTICON company, thou- 
sands of deafened men and women 
are at last free of wearing any kind 
of hearing aid button or tube in 
their ears and no headband. And 
they HEAR even better than ever! 
Just think of being able to hear 
whispers, music, birds, sermons and 
voices of loved ones again! Send 
the coupon mow for FREE informa- 
tion about this amazing invention 
that helps you to hear by the use of 
an amazingly tiny skin receiver disc 
hidden behind the ear, and learn 
how you may have an ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE TRYOUT right in 
your own home. Do it now, while 
you have it in mind! 


ACOUSTICON 
At Radio City, 6 W. 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
SS Aa A RE OE NE NER we oom ee, 
ACOUSTICON, Dept. M-222 
6 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me full information, absolutely 
FREE, about your wonderful new hearing 


invention that requires no device in either 
ear and no headband. 





Address 
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Do You Make 
_these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


in persons say mh 

tween you and I"’ 
. of * “between you ond 
me’’—or. use ‘‘who’’ for 
“‘whom’’—or don’t know | 
whether to spell certain | 
words with one or two | 
‘c's’ or *‘m’s”’ or “‘r's’ = 
with “‘ie’’ or ‘‘ei’’, 
Mistakes in English soreal ; 
lack of education, refine- | 
ment — prevent you from 
presenting your thoughts in 
——- way. Real com- 
mand of English will help 
you reach any goal. 








“SHERWIN CODY 
Wonderful Invention 


y 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's new 





Onl 


invention—and you can actually SEE your English 
improve. It pees HABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT wa onderful self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH ck of language 
power may be costing - thousands of dollars every 
year. See what Mr. can do for you; it costs 
agthing 9» find on. rite for free “How 

ou Can Master Good English in_15 Minutes a 
hed It_will prove a_ revelation. TE NOW. 


in English, 991 B & O BI 
Rochester 14, N. Y. - niet 
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Have You Forgotten 
To Order It 
For Yourself—Or 


Anyone Else? 


poa------- 


THE SIGN Magazine 
Room 101, Sign Bidg., 
Union City, N. J. 


Rev. dear Father: 


Please enter subscription(s) for the fol- 


lowing: 


(Check here (] if gift cards should be sent to 


you, s© you may send them personally). 
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Dawn, Allen presents his hero with 
problems which make the scalping par- 
ties of an earlier day mere child’s play 
in comparison. 

City in the Dawn is not only an 
Indians-in-Ambush adventure story, it 
is also a poignant psychological study of 
a man in tragic straits; and, more than 
that, it is a historical picture of young 
America, even in 1760 a melting pot for 
Europe’s castaways, already stirred with 
the ideas of revolt—a brave and primi- 
tive society. 

Fine novelist and historian though 
Hervey Allen was, he owes not a little 
to the brilliant editing that fashioned 
this single, highly organized volume 
from his unfinished tetralogy. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


SUCH LOVE IS SELDOM 

By Anne Cawley Boardman. 236 pages. 

Harper & Bros. $3.00 
Here is the story of Mary Walsh, the 
uneducated immigrant girl who became 
Mother Mary Walsh, Foundress of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor. 

Told with simple dignity, it is a story 
which, among other things, is as dra- 
matic in reality as any creative mind 
could provide in fiction. Mary Walsh 
was a young woman working as a 
laundress in midtown New York in 
1876 when she began her life of service 
to the sick poor. Later she became a 
Lay Tertiary; then, always under proper 
supervision and guidance, she set up 
a series of small communities where, in 
her words: “We nurse the sick poor in 
their own homes. We accept no money 
for our work and we make no distinc- 
tion among our patients. Their color 
or their religion or lack of it is no bar- 
rier to our services . . . we are very 
poor ourselves. . . .” She said the fore- 
going in 1902. The year 1910 brought 
canonically approved affiliation with the 
Dominican Order, and humble Mary 
Walsh, then sixty years old, with seven 
of her followers entered the newly 
founded novitiate. The first Sisters were 
professed in 1911, the Congregation 
grew, and Sister Mary became Mother 
Mary Walsh when new convents and 
houses came into being. She died in 
1922. 

The edifying story is told in a lively 
way, the sentences and paragraphs 
breathe. Mary Walsh as she comes from 
these pages is not out of this world. 
She is an industrious, good-humored 
woman of great faith and charity. This 
reviewer enjoyed the movie Going My 
Way; he enjoyed reading this book just 
as much. TOM HURLEY. 


LIFE’S PICTURE HISTORY 
OF WORLD WAR II 
By the Editors of Life. 368 pages. 
Time, Inc. . $10.00 
This large, atlas-sized volume had a 


Please order your books through The Sign 


record pre-publication sale of over four 
hundred thousand copies. For the most 
part, it deserved it. There are over 
three hundred pages of pictures and 
paintings from every front of World War 
II. Some of the pictures have been seen 
in Life and other magazines and papers 
during the war; others have since been 


released by the War Department and ap- - 


pear for the first time. Many were 
taken by spies behind the enemy lines 
or captured from their files. All are 
perfectly reproduced and artistically ar- 
ranged. 

Aside from the captions, a brief pro- 
logue and epilogue, there is very little 
writing in the book. This was done by 
the able John Dos Passos. Here, it seems, 
the editors chose style in preference to 
historical proficiency. 

The fact that Stalin actually fought 
on the side of the Nazis is quickly 
glossed over to relate, in superlative 
terms, the great Russian victories. On 
pages 76 and 77, the editors literally drag 
in the names of Father Coughlin and 
Colonel Lindbergh as “‘isolationists,” 
while there is no mention of the leftists 
who conducted a nationwide campaign 
against war during the Hitler-Stalin 
honeymoon. 

Perhaps the most forgivable fault in 
the book is the epilogue. The editors 
earnestly strive to give the book a typical 
American happy ending, but the five 
hectic years after the war forced them 
to throw up their hands, and conclude 
that “We learned that for a people as 
for a man the road to greatness is very 
hard.” To write a history of those catas- 
trophic years is also very hard, but the 
editors of Life are to be congratulated 
on this magnificent attempt. 

WILFRED SCANLON, C.P. 
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Ready to Ride 


> Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin tells this story about an 
encounter between a native of his 
own state (Mass.) and a Texan. 
The Texan related at great length 
the story of the gallant heroes of 
the Alamo. Then he added: “I'll 
bet you never had anybody so 
brave around Boston way.” 

“Didn’t you ever hear of Paul 
Revere?” the Bostonian asked. 

“Paul Revere?” repeated the 
Texan. “Say, wasn’t he the fellow 
who ran for help?” 
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THE INNOCENTS FROM 
INDIANA 

By Emily Kimbrough. 

Harper & Bros. 
Emily Kimbrough has 
given us many pleas- 
ant and amusing mo- 
ments in such books 
as Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay and It 
Gives Me Great Pleas- 
ure. Her ingredients 
are skimmed off the 
surface of life, and E, Kimbrough 
she whips them into a light and sunny 
souffié. Here are little incidents in the 
human comedy set forth with skill and 
good humor. 

The Innocents tells of the move which 
the Kimbroughs made from Muncie, In- 
diana, to Chicago when Emily was 
eleven and her brother four. Brother is 
a prominent actor in many of the scenes 
and a constant source of amusement. 
Father and mother play their parts val- 
iantly in this great migration, and their 
problems are those which all families 
experience. 

Emily herself, however, is the heart of 
the story, a heart excited with all the 
newness of the city, but hurt only too 
often by the thoughtless cruelty of her 
companions. The little “hick” from In- 
diana is laughed and mocked at for her 
small-town ways. School days, with some 
new and rather difficult teachers and the 
fascination of learning such things as 
Latin and French, are among the most 
delightful chapters in the book. 

The overtones are bright and divert- 
ing, and they reflect a sunny period in 
American life. Such figures as Fritz 
Kreisler, Madame Schumann-Heink, 
Douglas Fairbanks, and Mary Garden 
appear momentarily in the story. Only 
a minor note reminds us that ignorance 
is not innocence, and that Christian 
charity and good manners are the real 
marks of civilization. 


229 pages. 
$2.75 


HASTINGS BLAKE. 


JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, HIS 
TEACHING, AND HIS WORK 

By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. Translated 

by John J. Heenan, S.J. Two volumes, 

1118 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $12.00 
This reviewer, long familiar with the 
present work in the original French, does 
not think that Pére Lagrange, greatest 
of modern Catholic Scripture scholars, 
exaggerated when he called it “the best 
Life of Christ in existence.” Pére Prat 
devoted his early life to the Old Testa- 
ment, passed later to the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and gave his last years to the 
Gospels. His long studies in the field 
of Sacred Scripture prepared him well 
for the present work, the crowning 
achievement of his life. 

Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teachings, 
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and His Work presents the fruits of 
scholarship without the dull and for- 
bidding apparatus of scholarship. Foot- 
notes are few, but well chosen with a 
view to further study. Rather than in- 
terrupt the smooth flow of the narrative, 
the author has added supplementary 
notes at the end of each volume, in 
order to throw further light on impor- 
tant or disputed points. 

In his preface to the first French 
edition, the author declared that he 
wrote the work neither for those en- 
tirely ignorant of the Gospels nor for 
specialists, but for a middle group of 
those who would like to increase their 
knowledge of that all-important sub- 
ject, the life of Christ. His purpose was 
“to place the life of Christ in its his- 
torical setting, to locate events in time 
and space, to throw light upon words, 
thoughts, and ways of speaking which 
may seem unclear and which, in fact, are 
such to us because they reflect the 
customs and institutions of another age, 
or bear the imprint and spirit of a 
foreign tongue.” 

That the author succeeded admirably 
is evidenced by the fact ‘that the French 
work has already gone through sixteen 
editions since it first appeared in 1933. 

The translation by Father Heenan, 
S.J., is not only accurate but loses noth- 
ing of the beauty and warmth of the 
original. Bruce Publishing Co. is to be 
congratulated for giving us this im- 
portant work so soon after publishing 
that other splendid book, The Life of 
Christ, by Ricciotti. 


RALPH GORMAN, C.P. 


THE EDGE OF TIME 
By Loula Grace Erdman. 275 pages. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00 


It is a pity that the story of the home- 
steaders in the Texas cattle country has 
been presented in so placid a vehicle 
as The Edge of Time, for the author 
has deliberately chosen a pace that is 
at variance with the actual struggles— 
legal, physical, and moral—that made 
the men who preferred to farm the 
Southwest such truly rugged individuals. 

Miss Erdman has chosen to tell the 
story through the reactions of a woman 
from the then more prosperous Mid- 
west, a sound technique if pursued with 
the thoroughness of a Thomas Wolfe, 
the tight writing of an Evelyn Waugh 
or, in all honesty, with the smoothly 
presented detail of the late Zane Grey. 

These are lacking. The reader will 
receive but scant glances at the struggles 
of those who lived in sod huts and who 
faced the opposition of the cattle men. 
The overwhelming importance of the 
railroads to the area is but fleetingly 
touched on, and with the exception of 
a sequence which barely catches the 
peril of grass fires in that area and an- 
other scene which presents a social gath- 
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SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


easy orders F, 
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_ ye needed. Start now — WRITE TODAY! 
PURO CO.. 2801 Locust St., Dept. 1106A, St. Louis 3, Me. 


Helps You Speak and 
Write With Confidence 


A friendly book to add te your en- 
joyment of correct English. Simple, 
self-correcting method. Large type. 
Order from 


M. B. SUTHERBY 
Dept. S, 53 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 4, 111. 

















No Experience Needed To 


PRINT YOUR OWNA* 
POST CARDS 


The GEM STENCIL DUPLI- 
CATOR saves money... gets 
results quickly! Hundreds of 

uses for every type of business 
and organization. We ship the 
GEM plete with all supplies, 
Guide Board for accurate printing 
and 60- Book of Ideas at the 

special low price of only $8.50 Our 
(a $15.00 value) 21st Year 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Use the GEM FREE at our expense! SEND NO 
MONEY. Write and complete GEM outfit will be 
sent you postpaid. After ten days, send us onl 

$8.50 or return the GEM. You must be satisfied! 
WRITE TODAY. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. Dept. 57 [i 
6633 Enri * St. Lovis 5, Mo. 
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Your members simply sell 
advertising space on the tops 
of the tables to local mer- 
chants who gladly cooperate. 


CASH 


Plus 24 Wood 
Card Tables 


Nine different plans. CASH 
and tables. CHAIRS and tob- 
les or CARDS and tables. 
Nothing to pay—not even 
freight charges! No risk.Write 
today for details about these 
plons. 


F. W. MATHERS, Dept.T.S., Mt. Ephraim, N. J.) 
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Inspiring reaffirmation of Faith Impressive rededication to Devotion 
in r 


“HOLY YEAR 1950” 
A feature-length Twentieth Century-Fox production, released through 
CATHOLIC DEPARTMENT OF FILMS, INCORPORATED 
NOW AVAILABLE 
mn 16mm to schools, parishes, societies, clubs, and other organizations and institutions. 
“HOLY YEAR 1950” 


PROGRAM INCLUDES TWO EXCEPTIONAL SHORT SUBJECTS 
RENTAL RATE: $25.00 SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE: $15.00 
Mekes you an eyewitness to the great Jubilee ceremonies in all its inspirational beauty and spiritual magnificence. 


Commentary by the Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S.J. Music by the Choirs of the Sistine Chapel and the 
College of Propaganda Fide. 


“KINGS HIGHWAY” 


Missions of Southern Calif: 
20 MINUTES 


Religious two reel film produced 
by Reverend Edmund & Paul Hayes 
‘The heritage Father Juniper Serra gave us: 

RENTAL RATE: $6.00 
Exclusive distributor : 


. ¢ 
FILMS INCORPORATED 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 64 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Geo 209 Browder St., Dallas 1, Texas 
8414 Melrose Ave., Les Angeles 46, Calif. 716 S.W. 13th Ave., Portland 5, Oregon 
Also ask for our free School List and Shut-in Catalogues. 














The Same Hair Scientists Who First Introduced 
The Home Permanent Wave Kit Have Just 


DISCOVERED NEW SHAMPOO 
CURLS AND WAVES HAIR 


oa Without Permanent Waving 
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It's the 
Cream Shampoo 
That 
Makes 

The 
Difference! 


pte 


NO MACHINERY ...NO WAITING... NOT A WAVE SET! 
This exciting, new, easy SHAMPOO 


poo. It’s all in one . . . the new, safe 
kind of hair shampoo waves hair as it 
shampoos. Leaves hair soft and man- 
ageable, fairly glowing with new life 
and lustre ... and one jar gives you and 
your family as many as 15 shampoos. 
Now, to test at our risk, here’s all you 
do... send no money ... just mail your 
order, and on arrival pay only $1.00 
plus tax and C.0.D. postage while you 
make your test. If, for any reason, you 
aren’t satisfied with results you see, 
simply return for your money back. 
But please don’t wait. Now, today, 
write to: 


MARLENE’S HAIR WAVING CREAM SHAMPOO 


DEPT. 583A, 349 WEST ONTARIO, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
im Canada: Marlene’s Ltd., 447 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont. 


actually - gives soft, natural-looking, 
long-lasting curls and waves, right 
while you wash your hair . . . yes, while 
you shampoo out dirt, dust, excess vils 
and loose dandruff, you shampoo in 
personalized waves and curls that suit 
you best ... a halo of soft ringlets or a 
loose, natural-looking casual wave. Mar- 
lene’s Hair-Waving Shampoo is an en- 
tirely mew principle that’s as easy and 
simple as shampooing your hair, but 
the waves and curls stay in. No worry 
about split ends, no dry, brittle, fuzzy 
hair, no conditioner, no special sham- 
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ering dispersed by the threat of the same 
fire, there are few items to recommend. 
In a phrase, The Edge of Time seems 
like a splendid outline to a great story. 
It fails to pass that point. 
JOHN O'CONNOR. 


AIR POWER: KEY TO 
SURVIVAL 

By Alexander P. De Seversky. 

Simon & Schuster. 376 pages. $3.50 
If there is one quality which Major De 
Seversky possesses above all others, it is 
an absolute faith in the righteousness of 
his cause. Men of faith may be called 
many names and may suffer all manner 
of indignities and persecutions, but usu- 
ally these trials only tend to strengthen 
them in their zeal. 

The Seversky thesis should by now be 
familiar to most people: only through 
channeling all our efforts and talents in 
the development of the world’s greatest 
air force (along the lines that the British 
did in the development of their Navy) 
can we hope to survive in the present 
world. Seversky believes—aind surely sta- 
tistics must be on his side—that we can 
never win another land war, and since 
our only potential enemy is primarily 
a land power, our Navy would be use- 
less. Needless to say, the very name of 
Seversky raises the hair on the backs of 
Army and Navy necks, and perhaps even 
on Air Force necks, since the fervor of 
Seversky’s pleas may well alienate per- 
sons who might ordinarily be Air Force 
supporters. 

However, Seversky does make a good 
case and it seems to me any attempt to 
“answer” his case must be made at sim- 
ilar length and in similar detail. Various 
reviewers, depending on their individual 
loyalties, have found this book worth- 
while or dangerous. My own finding 
would be that Air Power: Key to Sur- 
vival is most necessary and should be 
accompanied by two more such books, 
one for the Army and one for the Navy. 

JAMES BERNARD KELLEY. 


THE TROUBLE OF ONE HOUSE 
By Brendan Gill. 314 pages. 
Doubleday & Co., Inc. $3.60 

It. looks as though stream-of-conscious- 
néss has just about run its course. At 
any rate, it can scarcely be driven any 
farther into the ground than it has been 
in this static novel, which, according to 
the dust jacket, is about “people loving 
and afraid to love.” 

Ambiguous as the blurb writer’s de- 
scription may be, it is still more pointed 
than anything you're apt to find on the 
inside, for, in his complete absorption 
with technique—in his labored attempts 
to record every impression, however 
vague, and every thought, however triv- 
ial, that comes to his characters, Brendan 
Gill has clean forgotten what he was 
about in the first place. 
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Not the faintest shadow cast by the 
sun in the long June of this novel, not 
the minutest crack on a wall in the 
house where a woman lies slowly dying, 
not the tiniest bead of perspiration that 
bedews those who await her death es- 
capes subjective notation. Here, for ex- 
ample, is what happens when the wom- 
an’s husband eats a snack: “The cold 
potato crumbled between his teeth and 
slipped mealy under his tongue. He 
filled his mouth with milk, sucking it 
from the lip-of the glass; thickened with 
potato, slowly warming, the milk slid 
down his throat . . . He felt gorged; he 
would be sick by morning. It had been 
disgusting to bolt that fleshy salad, to 
suck that warm, sweet milk ... but he 
had had to feel all that soft food crowd- 
ing inside him, making him big,” etc. 

The fault of this novel is not the fact 
that it is grotesquely overwritten, but 
rather that, in his preoccupation with 
technique, the author has forgotten to 
provide even the broadest outline of a 
plot, has neglected to motivate his char- 
acters—in short, has failed to state his 
terms. The result? An awful, awful lot 
of words. 

CLARE POWERS. 


WHEN SORROW COMES 

By Grace P. Oursler & , 

April Armstrong. 155 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $2.00 
Through their work with outstanding 
welfare organizations, Grace Perkins 
Oursler and her daughter, April Arm- 
strong, have been persuaded of the need 
for this little collection of the thoughts 
and experiences of many people. 

When Sorrow Comes is a very helpful, 
practical, and consoling little volume. 
Written expressly for persons in the first 
deep sorrow of bereavement, the book 
is helpful because it offers many useful 
suggestions for mitigating grief, and for 
bridging over the first dreadful empti- 
ness of loss; it is practical because these 
suggestions adapt themselves to the phys- 
ical, emotional, and economic limita- 
tions of the great majority of people; 
it is consoling because it is based on 
the love of God and the knowledge of 
eternity that is inherent in every soul: 
“Call it Heaven, Valhalla, the Happy 
Hunting Ground, but acknowledge the 
truth established by all men: they are 
not lost, finished, or done, who have 
died. They have gone on to that other 
life, to join the living God!” 

As a discussion of death in all its as- 
pects, the book is valuable to everyone, 
whether mourning or not, because it 
suggests means of lightening the burden 
of those left behind when one’s own 
turn comes to pass beyond, and explains 
in a forthright but gentle manner the 
rights and duties of all mortals. 

The structure of the book is neces- 
sarily loose, since it is “assembled rather 
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than written,” but the thoughts flow so 
smoothly that one reads on and on, ab- 
stracting what is immediately needed 
and making note of what will eventually 
become useful, until one finds one has 
absorbed the strength and comfort which 
was the ultimate purpose of the authors. 
ROBERT L. TIFF1. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE GLORIOUS ASSUMPTION OF 
THE MOTHER OF GOD. By Joseph Duhr, 
S.J. 153 pages. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25. 
This little volume, translated from the 
French, is the first to appear since the dog- 
ma of Our Lady’s Assumption has been 
defined. Though first to appear, it has been 
long in preparation. In the first chapters, 
the author lays down the two basic theo- 
logical principles for a definition and then 
traces the evolution of the dogma of the 
Assumption in the remaining chapters. He 
evaluates the historic and scientific ap- 
proach and marks their limitations in mat- 
ters of faith. There is an interesting history 
of terminology; when the word “Assump- 
tion” was used exclusively in reference to 
Our Lady, and the meaning of “Falling 
Asleep” as employed by the Eastern 
Churches. There is a valuable critique ot 
the Apocrypha, and an appendix devoted to 
the history of the dogma in art. Though 
the book is accurate and technical in 
thought, it is, as the blurb states, “sur- 
prisingly untechnical in its style.” 


IN OUR IMAGE. By Houston Harte ana 
Guy Rowe. 205 pages. Oxford University 
Press. $10.00. Guy Rowe, whose character- 
packed cover pictures you have often seen 
on Time Magazine, spent four years paint- 
ing thirty-two character studies from the 
Old Testament. The subjects range from 
the creation of Adam, against a backdrop 
of unfamiliar geology, to the prophet Amos, 
oratorically ignited with a message of social 
justice and final peace for the children of 
God. Practically all the Old Testament per- 
sonalities and events which have any dra 
matic significance are depicted, with a 
power which seems to make them leap from 
the canvas. Jn Our Image reproduces these 
Rowe paintings, together with the cor- 
responding biblical story selected from the 
Douay version by Houston Harte. Bishop 
Fitzsimon of Amarillo, Texas, writes the 
preface, and the book carries his impri- 
matur. This volume deserves shelf space 
next to the family Bible. It can make the 
Scripture as real and interesting as the 
family album. 


REVIEWERS 


DoyLe HENNESSY, an accountant with an 
industrial designer, has operated in various 
departments of journalism. 

James BERNARD KeLtey is Chairman of 
the Physics Department of Hofstra College. 

ELIzABETH NUGENT, Ph.D., is Associate 
Professor of English Literature at Seton 
Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 

JouHN O'Connor is on the staff of St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, and Georgian 
Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Lois SLApE, literary critic, is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Dubuque, Iowa. 

Goria TANASSO took her degree from 
Barnard College and is a poet of merit. 
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SLAVES OF THE VATICAN 
(Continued from page 22) 


thority within any limits it sees fit, 
provided it allows other authorities to 
impose any other conscientious obliga- 
tions within their religious, intellectual, 
or social orbits. From the beginning, 
with the first Catholic Bishop, John Car- 
roll of Baltimore, Catholics accepted this 
limitation on the power of the American 
Government, and no one can say that 
religion has not profited by it. 

In our days, however, a new situation 
has arisen. It has two parts. One affects 
all believing Christians, and I have al- 
ready paid my respects to it. A totali- 
tarian, so-called democracy would deny 
the fundamental tenets of American con- 
stitutionalism, and would seek to impose 
by law its own antireligious secularism 
as a national dogma, using the public 
schools and the Federal Courts as the 
double spearhead of its drive. Anybody 
who resists this drive is stigmatized as 
“un-American” and “undemocratic.” Yet 
this is a drive that should be resisted, 
not only by Catholics, but by all who 
believe in God. 

The other part of the new situation 
affects Catholics especially. There is 
nothing particularly new about this 
either, but the thing always takes new 
forms. Its present form is the accusation 
of “political Catholicism.” To put it 
bluntly, this means that the Pope is en- 
gaged in a worldwide conspiracy to sub- 
mit all nations to his own personal rule. 
If this meant that he wishes to bring all 
nations to a belief in all Catholic truth 
and to enter the one true Church of 
Christ, there would be nothing to it. Of 
course he does. That is his divine des- 
tiny, whether it be this Pope or another. 
But that is not what the accusation 
means when made by the Communists 
or the anti-Catholic Protestants. What 
it does mean in their minds is that the 
Pope is engaged in an international 
conspiracy to bring the nations under 
his sole political rule. If it does not mean 
that, then it does not mean anything. 


T HAPPENS that the answer to this 

calumny has been made by no less 
a person than Josef Stalin himself. It is 
well established that at the Teheran 
Conference, when President Roosevelt 
objected, to a certain Soviet proposal, 
that the position of the Pope should be 
considered, Stalin scornfully queried: 
“How many battalions has the Pope?” 
He thereby gave the one solemn con- 
clusive refutation to the accusation that 
the Pope has political aims. Stalin and 
the Pope both know that you do not 
conquer the modern world in a political 
way unless you have a lot of battalions. 
The only way the Pope wishes to win 
the world is by the preaching of Cath- 
olic truth, which, as Our Lord foretold, 
will make men free. 
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Pope of Private Property 
(Continued from Page 49) 


for gain, regardless of human needs. “If 
now the city dweller suffers from this 
unnatural state, how much more is it 
contrary to the intimate essence of the 
farmer's life.’”” Even worse is the situa- 
tion where outside pressures, usually of 
government, make the farmer a cog in 
a mass-production machine. Here the 
Pope is attacking primarily the forced 
collectivization in Communist lands, 
but he also has in mind social policy 
elsewhere which favors factory farming 
in contrast to the family farm. 

In the light of what has been said, the 
outlines of a papal social program begin 
to emerge. Pope Pius XII wants the 
structure of economic society to be an 
inherent bulwark of freedom. This 
means diffusion of power through dif- 
fusion of ownership. Other reforms are 
desirable, but if they are sought by 
faulty means, the great evils of modern 
life will still persist. Thus, it is neces- 
sary to secure a high level of national 
income, properly distributed, so as to 
make a living wage available for all. 
But if this is achieved by collectivist 
measures, men will still be unfree. They 
will be well-paid serfs, either of the 
socialist state or of giant combines of 
capital. 


HE same applies to social reform 

which relies exclusively upon leg- 
islation or the ever-increasing power of 
giant labor unions. Here we run into 
a boundary. line where labor would re- 
peat the mistakes of capital, through 
concentration of power. “A socialist 
mentality would accommodate itself very 
easily to such a situation. But it would 
disturb the persons who grasp the funda- 
mental importance of private property 
right as a stimulus to production and 
the determining of responsibility in eco- 
nomic matters” (June 3, 1950). 

Herein lies the great contribution of 
Pope Pius XII, in contrast to his illus- 
trious predecessors. Pope Pius XI was 
inspired to envision a social order based 
on co-operation for the common good. 
His successor constantly repeated this 
idea, as will be noted in the article to 
follow, but he added his own major pro- 
posals. In a sense, Pope Pius XI con- 
centrated upon the functioning of eco- 
nomic life, with important modifications 
of structure needed to achieve sound 
and harmonious action. But the present 
Holy Father probed even deeper. He 
wishes the very structure of society to be 
a foundation for man’s dignity and 
freedom. 

How would such a society work? An 
answer will be attempted in the final 
article of this series. There we portray 
the picture of a society of free men, 
working together for the common good 
of all mankind. 
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Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Courses helor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science a Liberal Arts, Nursing, 
Medical Technology. Two-Year Terminal Courses 
leading to Associate of Arts Diploma are 
offered in the Lower Division of the College. 


BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Service, Business. 
Beautiful campus ry outdoor swimming pool. 


Address: The Dean 
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Social 


LETTERS 
[Continued from page 2] 


young” were born and lived. Such, I be- 
lieve, was the point of the Prize story—and 
an extremely good point it was too. Con- 
gratulations to THE SIGN for publishing it. 
(MRs.) MARTHA P, WILLIAMS 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I am young and fairly sensitive, but I 
found nothing objectionable in that most 
excellent short story “Some With a Flatter- 
ing Word,” nor did any of my classmates. 
If Mr. Sullivan found the suicide episode 
to be morbidly attractive, he completely 
missed the point of the story. I would 
suggest that he aim again. 

JOAN WINANDY 
Chicago, Ill. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Along with many other American teen- 
agers, I read the story which Mr. Sullivan 
feels should not be in a Catholic magazine. 

The principal duty of a magazine is to 
give an accurate picture of life as it is, 
not as it should be. 

With its interesting articles on subjects 
from foreign affairs to baseball, plus its 
entertaining stories, THE SIGN, is “must” 
reading on my list. 

Keep up the good work. 

WILLIAM A. HAYEs, Jr. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Scientific Thoughts 


Eptrors OF THE SIGN: 

Why do otherwise intelligent men con- 
tinually succumb to the temptation to 
comment glibly on subjects they know little 
or nothing about? 

These mechanical brains are far more 
than “glorified adding machines” and they 
most certainly do have certain definite 
thinking abilities. There are many kinds of 
thinking that mechanical brains can do. 
Among other things, they can: Learn what 
you tell them, apply the instructions when 
needed, read and remember numbers, add, 
subtract, multiply, divide, and round off, 
look up numbers in tables, look at a result 
and make a choice, do long chains of these 
operations one after another, write out an 
answer, make sure the answer is right, 
know that one problem is finished, and 
turn to another, determine most of their 
own instructions, and work unattended. 

A machine can handle information; it can 
calculate, conclude, and choose; it can per- 
form reasonable operations with informa- 
tion. A machine, therefore, can think. 

Georce K. HUNTER 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Editor’s Note: But for real genius, we'll 
string along with the typewriter. Look at 
the thinking it has produced, radio scripts, 
best sellers—even passable disquisitions on 
“mechanical brains.” 


“Hash Marks and Test Tubes’’ 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 
THE SIGn’s editors exhibited a marked 
lack of thinking when they vehemently 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrer 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by the Xeverian Brothers, 7th grade 
thru high school. State id and 
small group instruction. All sports. Geaews tui- 
tion. Send for cataleg. 
APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 


LADY WOO 


@ Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 
homelike atmosphere. Resident and day school. 
Accredited. Beautifully landscaped 250-acre es- 
tate, distinctive buildings. Riding, outdoor sports 
emphasized. Varied activities include concerts. 
lectures, clubs, trips to nearby capital city. Cotsleg. 
Address Sister Secretary, Box $, Ladywood Se’ 
Indianapolis 44, Ind. 


Saint Man-ot the-Woods 


In the ee 2S 


acquire cultural 
a and B.S. Music, 
stu ‘genni, 
Tennis, swimming. ; 


oa oe WOODS, IND. 











College Preparatory 
and High School | 




















MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls. High School for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Academic, Music, Art, Home- 
Making courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 














Sf. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 

Address: The Registrar 


Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
located near the foothills of the Ozorks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 
sports. A dited EI Y grodes fifth to the 
eighth; two years of High. 














“panned” the deferment of scientists in the 
November issue. Have the editors ever 
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Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 








ing of youth. The Community enjeys the privilege the a and orphans in the home and foreign missions. 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and Candida‘ ten between “a "and 30 desiring to join them are 
contemplative life. ar warts 1, St. Michael’s t 
other Provincia ichael’s Conven 

Address MOTHER SUPERIOR Bernharts Reading, Pa. 


Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Mest Sacred Heart of Jesus 


poe > ) ayy nursing, and caring for 

















The Church needs Missionari hi d i 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are qualified 
to fill this need. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 


St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reve Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N, Y. 











‘IS OUR LORD CALLING you TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN 


If thou wilt be perfect’ . .-. Come, ae Francis of 
\ssisi in building up Christ’s Spiritual Edifice—not for 
e, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
fer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
nerous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 

1 People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
t is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 


ion 
The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. S. F. 
Feancisean Convent 

3725 Ellerslie Avénue 

Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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The Alexian Brothers 

is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, sent 
upon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
life to the service of God as a Religious Hospital 
Brother 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 

117 James Bivd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 








BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Miner Seminary of the Discaiced Carmelite 
Feathers receives young men and boys whe feel 
themselves called te serve Ged in the religious 
state. Boys whe have finished grammar scheol 
er higher grades may apply te: 
REV. FATHER py o.C.D. 
Seminary of 


Minor Our ledy 
Hely Mill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy beys enable te pay beard and tuition 
—-—-— will be given consideration. 














Become a Salvatorian Brother 


De you wish fe serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents te Him? As a Salvetorian Brother you can 
do this es a@ Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work yew become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 
Write te: Very Reverend Fether Provincial, 

Seciety ef the Divine Savior, St. Nasians, Wisc. 


New 











THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
Britain and other South Sea Islands). Lack of funds no obstacle. 


—APPLY TODA Y— 


8th Graders College & University Office Workers, 
High School Students Students Mechanics, Farmers 
for Minor Seminary for Clerical Novitiate all Trades for Lay 


and Major Seminary 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many types of charitable 
and educational activities. We work as: 
kindergarten, rimary, industrial, com- 
merci and high school teachers; cate- 
chists; social workers; nurses; dentists; 
musicians; artists; journalists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 








The Boys of America Need You! 
Grade school, High School, or College Graduates are 
cordially invited to join the 
BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 

Teachers in American schools for 96 years. 

For information and literature address: 


Vocation Director: Guitimore 20, maryiand 


The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activité in 
schools, high schools, ps Reng homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, etc. Write for literature. 
BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, 











New York 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverne, Cin- 


cinnati 5, Ohio. 
FR A N Cl S C A N MISSIONARY BROTHERS 

F THE SACRED HEART 
nurse the sick, and are also cmeeres as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A WF variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 
to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 


Servants of the Paraclete 
Generous men between the ages of 17 and 50 
may dedicate ate their Ii lives to ‘Almighty God and suffering 
ee as Brothers in rage ~ erence of the Paraciete. 
The work of Charity and 


hers undertake a 
Social Service (Rehabilitation ' Bey There is unlim- 
ited scope for every kind of ability in Xe field of 
Catholic Action. located in 




















beautiful Mountains. 

Address: Recruiter, S.P. i 

Paraciete, Cooli, Jemez Spings, New Maxive, 
(Enter any of year) 





Brothers’ Novitiate 
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stopped to think of where our country 
would have been in the last war without 
the proximity fuse, atom bomb, radar, 
mine-protective belts for ships, etc.? Our 
deferred research physicists developed these 
and many other devices of war that saved 
the lives of thousands of American service- 
men. 
PHILLIP WILLIAMS 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Epttors OF THE SIGN: 

Re: “Hash Marks and Test Tubes,” page 
11, November issue. The French have a sage 
proverb which came to my mind when read- 
ing this editorial: “All generalities are 
false, including this one!” 

Any educator can tell you that the type 
of brains needed for a- true scientist grow 
on few shoulders, and are not only rare but 
highly specialized. The atomic bomb, radar, 
self-guided missiles, jet planes were not 
fabricated by hod-carriers and soda-jerks, 
no matter how democratic it would be to 
think so. 

DorotHy ATKINSON WILLIAMS 
Ferguson, Mo. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

What impels me to write is your edi- 
torials. I read nothing like them anywhere. 
Our modern confusions are reduced to 
beautiful clarity in those brief, utterly log- 
ical paragraphs. That concluding piece, 
“Hash Marks and Test Tubes” in the No- 
vember issue takes top honors. Much as I 
respect scientists for their achievements, I 
do feel they are suffering from a superman 
complex and am happy to see them cut 
down to proper size. The way your editor 
debunks them is the neatest thing of this 
sort I have ever read. 

E. J. ANDERSON 

Golden, Colo. 

Editor’s Note: We are not against the 
deferment of scientists or anyone else who 
may be necessary to the war effort in a 
civilian capacity. We are against a science 
lobby which aims to supersede local draft 
boards in the deferment of scientists. Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
Director, is against it too. He says: “If we 
let bankers, farmers, and scientists draft 
bankers, farmers, and scientists how many 
people do you think will get drafted? These 
people are all citizens first and, in a democ- 
racy, their fellow citizens on the draft 
boards can make the decisions.” 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

The Saint Alphonsus Remailing Service 
would like to make a request of your 
mission-minded readers. The Redemptorist 
seminarians have organized this service 
whereby they will send to any reader the 
name and address of a missionary priest 
who would be more than grateful to re- 
ceive their copy of THE SIcN when they 
have finished reading it. 

THE StGn in particular has a great appeal 
to our fellow Americans who are not Cath- 
olics. Why not be an apostle for just three 
cents a month—the cost of remailing? Send 
your name and address to: 

St. ALPHONSUs REMAILING SERVICE 
Box 47, 
Esopus, N. Y. 
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No you need prayers? 





If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your 
name, the members of your family, or friends, among the Passion- 
ist Associates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered 


daily by 3,000 Passionist Religious. 


You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Cruci- 
fied in mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same 
spiritual benefits that are attached to membership in the Passion- 
ist Perpetual Mass Association, except that benefits in Passionist 
Associates are limited to one year from the date the new member 
is enrolled. A Membership Card will be sent for each individual 


enrollment. 


PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 


OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 


The oitt of gilts 





The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
and mail with offering 


Passionist Perpetual Mass 


Association 








| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, 
P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. | 
| Eaclosed is offering of $..........ceeeeseeees Please enroll | 
as Passionist Associate ($1.00) T] Dead CZ Living | 

| as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) (— Dead C) Living 
| as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) 
| RTE 55 644.66.056 60649 SE60 040000 00008 ovrccccses | 
: MD nic csd00ee 0b 0b0N0se ee OOO bbe wes eeeeesse gees 7 
| ere ee eee eer ae DG as aveen eek | 


(Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) “4 


BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and 
in fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 


Deceased Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead re- 
cited by the entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist Monastery, 
High Mass of Requiem and Office for the Dead 


tt the octave of All Souls for Deceased Mem- 
ers. 





Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered 
daily in Masses and Prayers of 3,000 Passionist Re- 
ligious, 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled ($1.00 monthly) $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 
OR ($5.00 monthly) $25.00 
(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
—living and dead) 


For each Perpetual Membership a beautifully 
illuminated certificate, properly inscribed. 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in 
and mail the coupon to P.O. Box 41, Union City, 
N. J., or to nearest Passionist Monastery. 
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FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when you join our Book Club. Founded 
to select and distribute books which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining 
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looking for! Read, below, how the Club operates and what it means to you. Then 
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THE CARDINAL 
By Henry Morton Robinson 
Stephen Fermoyle dreamed of a quiet, 
priestly life—but his actual life in 
the church was charged with more 
drama than he could have imagined ! 
Publisher's regular edition, $3.50. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 

A reverent, faithful retelling of the 

sublime story of Jesus, bringing Him 

and those whose lives were entwined 

with His excitingly close to the mod- 

ern reader. Publisher's edition, $2.95. 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE 
By Anna Perrott Rose 
A true story of a woman, her hus- 
band, and their three children—and 
how they opened their home to three 
waifs who had never belonged toa fam- 
ily circle. Publisher’s edition, $2.75. 


Funk & Wagnalls NEW COLLEGE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 
The first basically different word guide 
in years! Contains over 145,000 en- 
tries, 1,420 pages; measures 614” x 
9%,” in size. A must for the home 

library. Publisher's edition, $5.50. 


GENTIAN HILL 
By Elizabeth Goudge 
The beloved author of ‘‘Pilgrim’s 
Inn’’ now tells a magical tale of two 
orphans who came together to relive 
one of the most beautiful legends in 
English lore. Publisher's edition, $3.50. 


AMERICA COOKS 

By The Browns 
Contains over 1,600 recipes — the 
finest of each of the 48 states from 
old-fashioned favorites to up-to-the- 
minute taste sensations. Crystal-clear 
directions. Publisher’s edition, $2.49. 
STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 

By Milton Cross 
Contains every aria, all the action, 
the complete stories of 72 of the 
world's best-loved operatic dramas. A 
book for years of richly-rewarding 
study. Publisher’s edition, $3.75. 


THE EDGE OF TIME 
By Loula Grace Erdman 
Bethany Fulton was a ‘“‘second choice’ 
bride. This is the full and gentle story 
of how she faced a marriage in which 
she could not completely believe. 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


PEACE OF SOUL 
By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
Msgr. Sheen brilliantly lights our way 
—shows us the true answer to war, 
sin, guilt. Perhaps no other book will 
have as immediate an effect on your. 
happiness. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


STILLMEADOW SEASONS 
By Gladys Taber 
Here is an invitation to companion- 
ship and friendship—a chance to 
spend an entire year with the author 
at her delightful old home in Connec- 
ticut. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 














